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INDIA, 


Untit the middle of the present year how ‘vague and how various 
were the thoughts awakened in the minds of different persons by 
the name of India! To some it was still the region of fable and 
of marvel, the gorgeous East, which showered pearl and gold on 
her barbaric Kings. It was a land of incalculable and inexhaustible 
wealth—of wealth in its simplest, most palpable form, of precious 
metals, gold-mines, and valleys of diamonds; of fabrics of which 
the threads were gold and silver; of Sultans with thrones of 
ivory, fanned by peacocks’ wings; of palaces paved with jasper and 
onyx;—the “Arabian Nights” subdued into a more modest, yet still 
dazzling reality. To many more it was a spacious but uniform 
country, occupied by a feeble’ and unwarlike people who live on 
rice, and meekly submit to every kind of oppression, still rigidly 
divided into castes, tyrannised over by a domineering Brahminical 
priesthood, with one religious system of the darkest superstition, 
offending the purer sight of the Christian by the most obscene symbols, 
and shocking his feelings by the universal practice of bloody and 
licentious rites; a people with all the worst vices of slaves —base, 
false, cruel, and cowardly. Others took a merely business-like 
and practical view of the subject. India was to them a country 
where their younger brothers were sent to make their fortunes, in 
what manner they neither had, nor cared to have, a very clear 
apprehension; whether, according to the old tradition of the days 
when Nabobs returned with wealth enough to buy half the estates 
jn England, and to keep in pay half, the Parliament, they still 
imagined that here and there a fortunate man might find an un- 
pillaged palace, and a Rajah not yet squeezed to the utmost; or 
by some of those expeditious schemes of traffic by which the 
smallest capital grows at once into the riches of a trading mil- 
lionaire. This very vagueness of idea tended to render 
interest with regard to India, if it ever was excited, 
abstract and not concentrated. True, that ever and anon, 
great military achievements have given a temporary sti- 
mulus to curiosity and to sympathy; but when Hindostan was 
tranquil, its doings or its belongings passed from our memories as 
a people, until we received, as a type of our national condition in 
this respect, the impossibility of getting our representatives in the 
Legislature to assemble in anythmg but the minutest numbers to 
conduct an Indian debate, which has passed into a sarcastic Panlia- 
mentary proverb, and has afforded opportunities for a good deal of 


comic word-painting in our journals. And yet there is scarcely an | 


English family that has not, or has not had, some member of it, 
some relative, who has visited India in a civil or military capacity. 
The constant wars with new States and new races send us to our 
maps to examine the situation and extent of their territories, A 
Strong religious interest has been excited by the exertions of our 
missionaries, Nor do we mean to assert that most men of educa- 
tion do not obtain some partial and imperfect know- 
ledge of the geography, the history, and even the present 
condition of the people ; but there is no denying that there has 
been in most of us a strange confusion of ancient misapprehension 
and more reeént’ information, a total incapacity, or an obstinate 
unwillingness, to take a comprehensive view of this wide and ex- 
hawstless subject. If we were to carry out the truth of the axiom, 
that history is philosophy teaching by example, it is to the past that 
we are to look, if we would be able to guide the future. India has 
been frm the very remotest periods all along so different from 
Englan . both physically and morally, that no view of things 
which plies to the one country will apply to the other; and 
theref¢ before an Englishman can be able to take any- 
thiig’’ © a rational part in that which is now, and must 


befor ng while to come, the leading topic of the day, he must 
know least something about the natural and moral phenomena 
of Indi and the causes on which they depend. It will be no un- 
fitting dy to compare the deeds of heroism by means of which 
our cous rymen, a hundred years ago, founded the mighty empire 


for which we are, in a certain sense, again contending ; 
and, if we can look back with admiration at the won- 
detful actions of the giants of those days, we can also feel 
a pride in the consciousness that the race is far, very far, from being 
extinct, It is true that India is so large, its history so wide, viewed 
as if must be through a vista of two thousand years, and the points 
in which it presents itself are so various, that to take onebroad and 


general view of it is perhaps a difficult task. But it is the prime | 


difficulty, and one which ought to be got over before we begin, as 
& people, to deal with the vast question of its future Government. 
‘It is not a very rash prophecy, however, now to assert that 


“the ignorance with regard to our Eastern Empire, which has 


ised us as a nation up to the year 1857, will have passed 
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have been taught by a rude shock that itis a part of our business 
to know as much about India as about Yorkshire ; and it is 
searcely to be doubted that the real identification and amalga- 
mation of that dependency of the Crown with the rest of the 


realm will date from the period of the mutiny of the Bengal | 


army. The unabated interest which has been exhibited 
by every class of our countrymen in the great contest 
which is going on in Bengal, at a time when a vital 
question is agitating us at home, has tended much to 
relieve us from a reproach with which we have often been 


taunted by our statesmen—namely, that the public mind of England | 


is so limited that it can only find room for one idea, one subject of 
importance at a time, At last we bave shown so much duality of 
apprehension as to be able to deal at once with the Indian and the 
financial crises, It is because the domestic impulses of the people 
have been roused, that we refuse to have that terrible subject of 
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i ices which the Sikh regiments have rendered our 
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the above t of their Akali (or Chief), Engraved from a Sketch 
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away, if not wholly, to a very great extent, in the year 1858, We incipient disaffection in several of the Sikh regiments, owing, it is 


’ 


contemplation, which was four or five months old when the com- 
mercial panic began, superseded in our estimation by any consi- 
deration of rates of discount, although we may learn ere long that 
there is more affinity between them than is at present quite patent 
to the uninitiated eye. The accounts from the East by the last mail 
left us very much in the condition of feeling which the ter- 
minations of the monthly pages of the serial works of our 
best modern novelists leave their readers. We eagerly de- 
sire’ to know more, the interest has not only not flagged, 
but’ it ‘has increased, and, at the same time, every actual 
incident which the mails bring to us stimulates the desire 
for a better knowledge of the localities and the history of the land 
in which the hopes or fears of so many English hearts are now 
bound up. It is with the view of ministering to this natural and 
praiseworthy desire that this Journal, which has had the good for- 
tune, now for many years, to mark with the combined power of 
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pen and pencil the great historical features of the age—to become 
the reflex of the body of the time—has this week devoted a large 
space to descriptive ad pictorial illustrations of India. In its 
character as a household institution of this country, it will probably 
have thus fulfilled an expectation and satisfied a demand, 

The interest attached to a publication on this subject, so com- 
prehensive of its kind, must necessarily be enhanced by its being 
issued almost simultaneously with the latest intelligence from the 
East. These accounts are in every respect cheering. We may 
now begin to lay aside all fear for the fate of Lucknow, a subject 
which has troubled the most sanguine and hopeful of us during the 
‘ast fortnight. Although surrounded by a strong force of the 
enemy, Havelock held the Presidency with 1500 men until the 
24th of last month, when he was reinforced by the 53rd, a regi- 
y ent well-seasoned by long service in India; and by the 93rd 
Highlanders, the corps which has been rendered famous as the 
“thin red line” of Balaclava. Strong as the regiment is, the 
impression which the natives have with regard to the Highlanders 
renders them thrice armed. These troops could have found 
no difficulty in making their way through the district between 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, when 250 men escorting provisions 
to the beleagured city were enabled to march through the heart of 
the enemy; another of those feats of conduct and courage which 
im the course of this contest have seemed to border on the mar- 
vellous, The progress of Colonel Greathed’s column, which was 
sent out to harass the fugitives of Delhi, sounds like a triumpha} 
march ; taking place after place, defeating body after body of the 
mutineers, relieving the besieged fort at Agra; and pressing on to 
join Havelock at Lucknow, which place he was expected to reach on 
the[30th of last month, when the force assembled there would amount 
to 7000 men. With such a leader, and such troops, Bengal might 
be swept from one end to the other, and Nana Sahib and his 
armed rabble will have to look to themselves, for Havelock is not 
the man to stand on his arms when he has the means of moving, 
and at the same time of providing for the safety of those women and 
children whom he chivalrously declined to leave at Lucknow whea 
his capability of cutting his way back to Cawnpore was considered 
a certainty. Utnless Nana Sahibis as agile and as full of resources 
as Abd-el-Kader used to be in Algeria, he must soon be in the 
power of the British ; and then the greatest example of justice will 
be done on the greatest offender in the terrible outbreak. The 
commencement of the arrival of troops from England, which has been 
announced, is another encouraging item in the news by the pre- 
sent mail; and it is agreeable to be able to detect a mark of the 
vigilance and activity of the Government at Calcutta, in the fact 
that ships of the Royal Navy and steam transports had been 
sent to Ceylon to meet sailing-vessels from England, and 
to take on with greater speed the troops which they were 
conveying. There seems, too, to have been a visible effect on 
the native population arising from the fall of Delhi; and to 
the indirect influences of such an event may perhaps be traced 
the increase in the collection of the revenue; the sinews of 
war, and the tendency on the part of the people to take steps to 
evince a feeling of loyalty. “Loyalty,” says the despatoh, “is the 
order of the day.” It is curious to observe that the only intelli- 
gence of the spread of disaffection now comes, not from Bengal, 
but is spoken of as existing at Hyderabad; and also, in the case 
of a regiment at Deesa, which has been hitherto garrisoned from 
the Bombay army. It is hardly to be supposed that mutiny can 
spread among the troops at that Presidency: it would be the mad-- 
ness of fanaticism alone which would induce an attempt at a rising 
just at the moment when the original mutineers are baffled and 
beaten, and when the duty of the British troops, that every suc- 
ceeding day will now pour into the country, will not be that of 
fighting a compact body of military insurgents, but of crushing out 
the very dregs of the revolt. Itis no longer a question of “ scotch- 
ing the snake,’ but of killing it. It sounds well, even for the 
existing state of things, to hear that “the Commander-in-Chief has 
ordered that a standing camp of 2000 men beinstantly organised” 
at a particular station. A week or two ago,and such an order would 
have been little likely to have been obeyed, inasmauch as it would 
have been delivered to an imaginary force. 

On the whole, then, the general feeling excited by the intelli- 
gence of this week will be one of thankfulness and of relief. 
There is, however, another kind of information which will come 
with it; details which will sadden many a heart and 
fill many a household in the land with mourning, We 
shall know the price at which we have captured Delhi and 
relieved Lucknow ; and however bright may be the foreground of 
the picture which will be presented to the public at large, it will 
have its gloomier and darker shadows. It must always be that 
the Gazettes which are hailed by the triumphant shouts of the outer 
world, are moistened by the tears of the inner life of our homes. 


Tue Meerine or ParLtiAMEeNT,—The following circular has 
been issued by the noble Premier to the supporters of theGovernment:-— 
** Sir, I have the honour to inform you that Parliament having been called 
to meet on Thursday, the 3rd of December, business of great importance 
wil] then immediately be brought forward, and I trust that it may be 
consistent with your convenience to attend in your place in the House of 
Commons on that day. I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servants 
(signed) PALMERSTON.” 

Tue Session or PARLIAMENT to be opened on Thursday 
next, December 3, will be the third during the — year. The first 
Session—being the closing one of the last Parliament—commenced on 
Tuesday, Feb. 3; and was abruptly brought to a termination in conse- 

uence of the vote on the China question in the House of Commons on 

e 3rd of March being adverse to the Government. Parliament was dis- 
solved on Saturday, March 21, Lord Palmerston having resolved to take 
the sense of the nation on the matter. The new el resulted in a 


on Thursday, April 30. Atits Cora Mr. Denison was elected S; er 
of the House of Commons, in place of Mr. Lefevre (mow Lord Eversley), 
who had stated, at the close of the ious , his intention of 
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Chancellor, and a large party of Peers. « 
Tue Misstnc Avsrrarian Marrs.—Advices have been re- 

ceived announcing the arrival of the Simla at Suez, from Australia, with 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The Emperor, the Empress, and the Imperial Prince, arrived in 
Paris from Compiégne on Sunday afternoon, to take up their abode 
for the winter at the Tuileries. 

M. Dupin, sen., formerly President of the National Assembly, has 
been appointed Procureur Imperial in the Court of Cassation. 

Le Comte Chaten Renard, First Secretary to the French Embassy 
at St. Petersburg, left Paris on Saturday for his post. M. de Renard 
will act as Chargé d’Affaires during the absence at Paris of his chief, 
Le Comte de Rayneval. 

The screw-transport La Dordogne left Toulon on the 17th inst., for 
the Indo-China station. 

The following semi-official note in the Patrie may be considered as 
establishing, beyond all doubt, that the coming short Session of the 
Corps Legislatif before Christmas, commencing to-day (Saturday), 
will be formal merely, and that the intention of taking the opportunity 
to abolish the usury laws, if it were ever entertained, has been 
abandoned :— 

The Legislative Session which will commence on November 28, having 
no other object than the verification of powers, will not be opened by the 
Emperor. The deputies will meet under the presidency of Count de Morny, 
will form their bureaux, and then proceed at once to scrutinise the elec- 
tions. Itis probable that the Emperor will open the Legislative Session 
in person on January 15th. Several journals announce that a bill for the 
modification of the usury law of 1807 will be submitted to the Legislative 
Body this year. We believe this to be a mistake. This important measure, 
which the Council of State is now considering, will not be brought for- 
ward till later. 

It is said that the Opposition deputies, Darimon, Ollivier, and Curé‘ 
of Bordeaux, will take the oath; whilst Carnot, Goudchaux, and 
Henon of Lyons will refuse to do so. In that case there will be three 
new elections in the capital, including that caused by the death of 
General Cavaignac. 

The Paris Constitutionnel defines the position the French Govern- 
ment has resolved to take in the Holstein question. It will not call 
for the interference of Europe, unless the German Diet should extend 
its interference from Holstein and Lauenburg to Schleswig. 

The workmen of Lyons and Paris are now in full work, and the 
manufacturers have sufficient orders in hand to employ their men the 
whole of the winter. Provisions have considerably fallen in price; 
bread is very cheap. Good drinkable wine is now to be had for seven 
aie the pint. Soup-kitchens are being organised in different parts of 


aris. 
BELGIUM. 


_ The Belgian onifewr publishes the manifesto of the new Ministry, 
in the shape of a circular from the Minister of the Interior, addressed 
to the governors of provinces. In it the Cabinet makes known its 
origin, the motives which have induced it to dissolve the Chamber, its 
aim and tendencies—in a word, its political programme. It concludes 
as follows :— 

Our origin is perfectiy regular and constitutional. The present Cabinet, 
emanating from the Royal prerogative, will pi on its course upon 
the principle of the most perfect freedom. Our object is to reassure the 
consciences and the interests of the people against the intolerant doc- 
trines and the pretensions of another age, which were referred to a short 
time ago by the chief himself of the preceding Cabinet from the tribune, 

As to the country itself, which has been perfidiously represented as a 
prey to disorder, to émeutes, and to revolutionary measures, and upon 
which they fear not to call down the contempt and the animadversions of 
foreign Governments, it will be able by its attitude, both wise and pa- 
triotic—by its firmness and its prudence—to confound its detractors, to 
reply worthily tothe call of its King, and to achieve new titles to the 
esteem of Europe. 

SPAIN. 


The Madrid journals say that the creation of a special Ministry for 
the Colonies, which at present form part of the Foreign Department, 
was considered probable, and that, in the event of its taking place, 
Marshal Serrano was considered likely to be the new Minister. 

A Royal decree sanctions the establishment of schools in the capital 
on Sunday for “teaching and moralising domestic servants.” Another 
Royal decree convokes the Provincial Deputations for the 1st of De- 
cember next. 

Although the recently-discovered plot in Barcelona is stated to be 
of no importance, it appears, from what is now said, that in the town 
of Jans, in which it had its ramifications, the conspirators proposed to 
murder the Civil Guard to the ery of “Long live Don Carlos!” and 
that dépéts of arms have been seized in the poorer quarter of Bar- 
celona. It is stated that one Abonserras—formerly a Carlist, but 
a Republican—has been arrested for having been mixed up in 

e affair. 


According to a letter from Barcelona, that place is beginning to feel 
the ill effects of the prevailing financial crisis, and some of its prin- 
cipal mercantile firms have sustained heavy losses. 

French journal, to be called the Presse, and to appear twice a 
week, is about to be established at Madrid. 

A Royal order in the Gazette directs that the sale of communal pro- 
perty shall be suspended until the Cortes can decide on the matter. 

e levying of the provincial militia is being quietly effected.’ 

It was reported that the Government had sent orders to General de 
la Concha, Captain-General of Cuba, to organise a body of infantry, 
with the necessary artillery, in order to be ready at a 2 Sect notice to 
commence hostilities against Mexico, in the event of the present ne- 
gotiations failing. 

PORTUGAL. 


Yellow fever was still ravaging Lisbon; about eighty a day die of 
it. The Cardinal Patriarch has died of the fever: he is at present 
buried in the fever cemetery, but he will be ultimately buried in the 
Royal vaults. It is supposed that he will be succeeded by the Bishop 
of Oporto. The opera and public amusements were s ded- for 
three days on account of the death of the Cardinal Patri . One of 
the greatest capitalists of Lisbon, Senhor Igressa, is dead. Upwards 
of 60,000 are said to have emigrated from the city. The King con- 
tinues to make every possible sacrifice for alleviating the sufferings of 


his subjects. 
PRUSSIA. 

His Majesty the King, seas oremengr much better, has transferred 
the Court to Charlottenburg, whither it departed on Monday. The 
King and Queen made the journey through the forest of Griinewald. 
The King a few days since permitted a visit from hisold and intimate 
friend, Baron Humboldt. 

It, is settled now that the Prussian Diet shall be convoked for the 
middle of January, the time indicated by the late alteration of the 
charter on this head: and it may be foreseen that, should nothing very 
unexpected happen, the Session will be very short and very unim- 
portant. In consequence of the present provisional arrangement for 
the conduct of public affairs, no new laws involving matters of prin- 
hes will be submitted to the two Houses of the Diet, and least of all 

the financial measures rejected during the last Session be brought 
forward again in this. 
AUSTRIA, 


The Austrian Gazette, in confirming the intended reduction of the 
army, states that the budget of the war department will not now 
exceed 95,000,000 florins. 7 

The National Bank of Vienna has just made an advance of 1,000,000 
florins for three months to the Bank of Trieste, in order to enable 
that establishment to afford discount accommodation to the commercial 
community, who are suffering severely from the present financial crisis. 


HOLLAND. 
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It seems that 
neighbours in abolishing ge her colonies in the West Indies. 
An official publication of the Home i i 


habitants for the emancipation of slaves in Curacoa, Boniaire, b 
St. Eustatius, and Saba, caters into minute particulars regardi the 
_ indemnification to be paid to the slav 


cipation of the slaves is to be fixed by the Home 
THE GERMAN DIET AND THE DUCHIES. 
The of the Committee appointed to examine the proposals of 
Ansris and Prussia relative to Denmark wo Fed in th lant tng of 
e Diet. 
The Assembly has decided that the complaints of Lauenburg shall 
be cemmunicated to the Danish Government. The Diet leaves it to 
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Denmark to decide whether that Power deems it advisable to make any ~ 
observations to the Diet to be taken into consideration when the deli- 
beration on the affairs of the Constitution of Holstein will take place, 
called for by the communications of Prussia and Austria, and by the 
proposal of Hanover. 


DENMARK AND SWEDEN. 


Baron Scheele Plessen, the Danish Minister at the Court of Stock-. 
holm, hes unexpectedly arrived at Copenhagen. He is said to be. 
charged with a confidential offer of the Prince Regant of Sweden and 
Norway, to conclude a defensive and offensive alliance between the 
Scandinavian kingdoms. The King has sent an invitation to Von 
Scheele, whom he wishes to consult on the offer of the Swedish Prince. 


RUSSIA. 

The financial crisis which now weighs upon Europe (says the St. 
Petersburg correspondent of the Nord) has had a disastrous influence 
on Russia. Gold has become extremely scarce. For notes of 100 roubles 
the discount office gives only five roubles in specie, and yet it is beset 
every day with crowds of persons who wish to get gold for their 
paper. On the 14th of November the half-imporial,\the value of which 
in ordinary times is 5 roubles 15 copecs, was quoted at the Bourse 
at 5 roubles 56 copecs. The bankers are charging 15 per cent. for 
discounts, 

The Emperor of Russia has decided that the monument which is to 
be erected in 1862 at Novgorod, in memory of the 1000th year of the 
existence of the Russian Empire, shall be placed in the middle of the 
Kremlin, the first residence of the Waregnes. 

The Paris Constitutionnel, referring to the statements of the Austrian 
press alleging that Russia is secretly arming, observes that it is only 
on the Austrian frontier any reinforcements have taken place, or any 
works are carried on at the fortresses; and that such is the result of 
Austria's own conduct in constructing a complete line of fortified 
points along that frontier. 


UNITED STATES. 

The commercial crisis is gradually subsiding. and trade generally 
wears an improved aspect. ‘he New York Courier and Enquirer of the 
12th inst. says :—‘ The result of the bids yesterday for the New State 
Loan of 500,000 dollars indicates returning confidence and increasing; 
means among capitalists.” There is, however, severe pressure on the 
labouring classes, who are now begins to feel the pinch which first 
assailed their employers. Large bodies are out of work, and these, 
chiefly Irish emigrants and German refugees of 1848, are clamorous 
for the Government to supply them with work and bread. 

The report of Captain Van Vliet upon what he saw and heard at 
Great Salt Lake City has induced the Government to abandon the ex- 
betas against the Mormons for this year. Nothing could have been 

one with the small force sent forward. ‘Tho season was too far gone, 
and the difficulties of approach through the mountain passes were too 
great to justify the undertaking, except with a much larger force than 
that dispatched. A report from St. Louis states that the Mormons. 
had burnt three Government trains near Green River. 

Considerable damage had been occasioned in the west by floods. 

General Walker, the Filibuster, had been arrested at New Orleans, 
and held to bail. 

The ship Howadji, from Boston, for Liverpool, with a cargo of 
cotton, &c., was struck by lightning on the 3rd inst. The cargo. 
caught fire; the ship was totally consumed; crew saved. 


CANADA, 

As might have been anticipated, the commercial convulsions which 
raged in the neighbouring republic during the past two months have 
sce ahaa felt in Canada. It is, however, fast recovering from the 
shock, 

Canada has received a great accession of population this year from, 
England, and it is to be feared that the emigrant will not in all cases 
find employment so readily as he would have done last year. But a 
new country absorbs population rapidly—there is the forest behind, 
which can support more millions than will be seen in Canada for mang 


years. 

The Governor-General arrived by the Quebec steamer Indian after 
a rough passage of twelve days. 

In political movements there is more life than has existed for some 
time back. The existing Parliament closes its four years’ term next 
July, and it is very strongly rumoured that the Government intend 
to anticipate its natural demise by adissolution. It is  eopoeed to 
change some members of the Cabinet trom Lower Canada, who are 
unpopular—Messrs. Taché, Lemieux, and Terrill; and to bring m 
Messrs. Drummond and John Rose, and some one else. The retire- 
ment of the Hon. Sir Allan M‘Nab, member for Hamilton, from public 
life, creates a vacancy in the Parliamentary representation. 


Tue Prixcrparities.—Private letters from Constantinople 
Ponape the fact stated by telegraph, that great agitation so in 
the Principalities, say that Redschid Pacha has sent no less twelve 
battalions of Turkish troops to Silistria. 


Mexico.—Important advices from Mexico have just come to 
hand, stating that the new Constitution had been suspended, and Pre- 
sident Comonfort declared Dictator. Campeachy had surrendered to the 
Government forces. Advices from Yucatan state that the whole people 
of that district were in arms. 


Bavey.—The Legislative Session of the Grand Duchy of Bader 
has just been opened at Carlsruhe by the Grand Duke in person. The 
Grand Duchesses Louise and Stephanie and the Margrave Willism were 
present. ‘he Grand Duke, on entering the hall, was received by a triple 
round of applause. 


Tue Exrtoston at Mayence, which was ied Move in a 
late edition of this journal last week, took place on the oon of the 
18th instant, in a laboratory, which was situate on the Courtine, between 
the Bonifacius and Alexander Bastions, about 100 paces to the right of 
the Gau-gate. Workmen were employed at the time of the explosion in 
conveying powder from the “Thurm,”’ or tower, to other azines. 
600 barrels, each of which contained a hundredweight of powder, had 
been removed before the accident happened, but there were between 150 
and 200 barrels stijl in the laboratory when the explosion took place. 
The explosion, which was distinctly heard at Wiesbaden and Frankfort, 
was so violent, that stones weighing three and even four hundredweight 
were carried through the air toan enormous distance. The destruction 
of life and property was fearful. The Kastreich, which was inhabited 
by the poorer ciasses, is totally destroyed, as is also the bod id part of the 
Gau-street. The roof, windows, and organ of St. Stephen's Church, 
were battered to pieces by the falling stones, and some of the brid. 
across the moat were broken down. great number of houses fell in, 
and buried their inhabitants in their ruins. About 500 persons were more 
or less severely wounded, and 30 killed; but the extent of the loss of 
human life is not fully known. By order of the Emperor subscriptions 
have commenced for the victims throughout the Austrian empire. The 
rey apt has given 2000 florins. The clergy are to lend their pe 
In the sitting of the Second Chamber of Hesse Darmstadt, on Saturda) 
the President expressed a hope that the Germanic Confederation wo! 
indemnify the inhabitants for their loss. As the magazine belo: not- 
to the town but to the Confederation, the municipality has resolved to call 
on the Diet to make good the damage. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE QueEN.—Her Majesty has been 
pleased to appoint F. Spencer Wigley. Haq. to be Senior Member of the 

‘ouncil of the Island of St. Christo ; Amédée de Brossard, Eon. to 
be an official Member of the Legislative Council of the Island of St 
Lucia; Célécourt_ Antelme, Esq., to be a member of the Council of 
Government of Mauritius; and T. A. Finnimore, Esq., to be Medical 
Officer at Grand Port, in that island. 


Quarantine Recutations Aart Funowar, Mapzurra—We 


have been requested to publish, for the guidance ——— intending to 
winter at Madeira, the following, statement, si hy Barca d’Hom- 
melei, and twenty-five other ns, passengers Mail Steam 


the 
Company’s ship 7'yne from Southampton to Madelra :—“TIn consequence 
of the prevalence of yellow fever at Lisbon that port was declared infected 
on the 8th of October, and the passengers of all vessels touching there 0m 
their way to Madeira are in quarantine for fifteen days on landing 
at Funchal. The Board of Health at this arn 


ne, and dictated solely by a spirit of despotic ’ 

Sppenlad 10 Gar fab ive Comsale. who have done thar best 

inaueneea by popul Clamour, has; by its ‘arbitrary enatement, not oOly 

uen ar ar i 

placed itself al ¥e the central Board of Health at Lisbon, but alo aDO¥e 
land and the law of nations. We wish 


the law of the it, however, to be 
di it this ance applies only to via Lisbon, for — 

those by any of t hres ocher lines of veanela irect England oe i 
ree, i in a perfectly healthy state-—Quaran' si 

deira, Noy. J, 1857.” ata 


Nov. 28, 1857.] 
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THE MUTINY IN INDIA. 


LUCKNOW REINFORCED.—PURSUIT AND DEFEAT OF THE 
DELHI REBELS—ARRIVALS OF TROOPS FROM ENGLAND. 

The following telegram was received at the Foreign Office at 10.15 
on Wednesday morning :— 

Alexandria, Nov. 18, 1857. 

Intelligence per Bentinck, which arrived at Suez yesterday from 
Caleutta — 

The following ships with troops had arrived at Caleutta :—Steam- 
ship Thebes, steam-ship Golden Ficece, and steam-ship Caledonian. 
Passed ship Aveta and Bucephalus, at Sand Heads. 

At Madras there were steam-ship United Kingdom, steam-ship 
Carthage, and ship Alnwick Castle, on the 4th November. 

At Galle there had arrived, on the 23rd, steam-ship Australian ; 
25th, steam-ship Robert Lowe and steam-ship Candia; 28th, ship 
Whirlwind and ship Susetta; 30th, steam-ship John Bell and ship 
William Hammond. Her Majesty’s ship Simoom and steam-ship 
Mauritius were there to receive troops from sailing-vessels; and her 
Majesty’s ship Adventurer had sailed. 

Reports are rife of threatening disturbances at Hyderabad, and eri- 
tical position of the mutineers, Bundeelahs. 

Steamer Caledonian ordered from Calcutta to Musilapatam, to land 
her troops there, 

Havelock was in the Residency of Lucknow with 1500 men ; 1000 
more, with sick and wounded, were at Alumbar, distant three miles; 
communication between the two difficult. The enemy were said to 
be in great force, and very strong in artillery. A convoy of provi. 
sions from Cawnpore has arrived at Lucknow, shortly after its relief, 
escorted by 250 men, who, it is said, got in unmolested, in conse- 
quence of the sepoys being busily engaged intrenching themselves. 

Reinforcements being sent up with all speed from Calcutta; de- 
tachments, amounting in all to 1200 Europeans, were to have left 
Cawnpore for Lucknow on the 16th of October; the garrison at the 
latter place could easily force their way out, but the General does not 
wish to expose the women and children to further danger. 

Nana Sahib is said to be near Bithoor again. Nothing was known 
at Caleutta of his reported capture by the Belooch Battalion. Maun 
Singh, heretofore our friend, has turned against us since the storming 
of Delhi was announced. Part of the 32nd (Bengal?) Native 
Infantry mutinied at Deesa, and murdered two of their officers ; and 
the Maharajah of Oralius is reported to have been murdered by his 
own people. 

Colonel Greathed’s column, consisting of her Majesty’s 8th Foot 
and 9th Lancers, two troops Horse Artillery, one line 4th Field Bat- 
tery, five 12-inch mortars, two companies of Punjaub Sappers, 2nd 
and 4th Punjaub Infantry, 125 detachment of Punjaub Cavalry, and 
200 Hodson’s Horse, about 3000 in all, in pursuit of Delhi fugi- 
tives, fell in with the enemy at Bolundshuhnr, and after two hours’ 
fighting, routed them, with heavy loss of men, two guns, and ammu- 
nition, Our loss was fifty killed and wounded. 

Malagurh was afterwards taken and blown up. Fought them again 
successfully at Allyghur, on the 5th; 400 of the enemy cut up, two 
guns taken, 

The column reached Agra on the 14th. The enemy made a sudden 
and unexpected attack on cantonments; were repulsed, utterly dis- 
persed, and pursuit continued up to the Kharee. Great numbers 
killed (8000), all the guns (forty-three), plunder, camp equipage, and 
five lacs of treasure, captured, with small loss on our side. 

Some Delhi fugitives in the neighbourhood of Bithoor were attacked 
by Colonel Nelson, with a small force from Cawnpore, on the 18th, 
and driven out of the place, which was strong. 

Cavalry was much wanted everywhere, and transport animals; two 
large ships in tow of steamers had been sent to Rangoon for elephants. 
A column, under Brigadier Showers—1200 men and four guns—had 
marched (through ?) Bullulgar in pursuit of rebels. 

The fall of Delhi has a marked effect in the Meerut and contiguous 
districts. 

Revenue has [been ?] brought in very rapidly, and loyalty was the 
order of the day. Commander-in-Chief had ordered that a standing 
camp of 2000 men be instantly organised at Konugunge. A Penin- 
sular and Oriental steamer may be expected at Suez, to convey troops 
to Calcutta on the 24th inst. Bentinck met Pottinger and Hindostan 
on the 12th, and Hmeu on the 14th inst. All well. 

This message is forwarded from Malta by Admiral Lord Lyons at 
11.15 a.m., on November 24, 1857, having just been received from 
Alexandria by British steamer Dutchman. 

Lyons, Admiral and Commander-in-Chief. 
Consux Crare. 
Cagliari, November 24, 1857, 9 p.m. 


The following telegram was received at the Foreign-office on Wed- 
nesday morning, at 10.40 :— 

The Vectis, just arrived from Alexandria, brings no further news 
than was communicated this morning by telegraph, except that Luck- 
now was reinforced by her Majesty’s 53rd and 93rd Regiments about 
the 24th of October. By the 30th Greathed would raise Havelock’s 
army to 7000 men. Lorp Lyons. 

Cagliari, Nov. 24, 1857, 4 p.m. 


The following despatch has been received at the India House:— 


Caautart (No date). 

Intelligence from Calcutta, of 22nd October, 1857 :— 

Important papers had been found in the Palace at Delhi. Nothing, 
however, of date anterior to the outbreak at Meernt. 

A commission has been issued for the trial of the King ; and it was 
Uncertain whether any promise of his life had been made. 

Sir J. Lawrence superintends the administration of the Delhi 
territory. 

Colonel Greathed’s column arrived at Alloy Forek [fourth] 
October, defeated the fanatics there, and marched on to Akrabad on 
the 5th, which they destroyed, and reached Agra on the 10th, where 
they were attacked suddenly by the mutineers (Undore and Ghopar) 
whom they soon defeated, with the loss of thirteen guns and all their 
tamp equipage, driving the survivors across Kheree. 

The latest date from his camp is 14th October, when he had crossed 
the Jumna, and was making the best of his way to Lucknow. 

Indian [write ?] on the 10th of October that the mutineers of the 
Gwalior Contingent were marching towards Cawnpore via Jhansi. 

The intelligence from Lucknow is 13th October. General Outram 
had urgently applied for large supplies and reinforcements to be or- 
ganised at Allumbamek, about four miles from the Residency, in pre- 
ference to Cawnpore. 

Communication between Allumbamek and Cawnpore quite open, 
but not between Allumbamek and the Residency, in the neighbour- 
hood of which the whole rebel force is concentrated. 

A convoy of provisions reached Allumbamek safely on October 6, 

Cawnpore, About 3000 or 4000 fugitives from Delhi, with four 


_ 


guns, were expected to reach Sheorajpore, near Bithoor, on October 
19, but, on the same day, a force of 600 men with guns, from Cawn- 
pore, attacked the rebels and utterly dispersed them. 

Bajoinh Singh, it is certain, has turned against us, and it is sup- 
posed that most of the Farge Tallookdars have also. Accounts from 
Rajah, of 16th October, state that Lieutenant Osborne’s honse 
was threatened with about 2000 rebels, who were deterred attacking 
him from the preparations he had made. 

A wing of the 17th Madras Infantry, with two guns, were ordered 
to march to his relief, and arrived at the Cuttra Pass, and his posi- 
tion improved. 

The Europeans at Saugor are still in the fort, and relief urgently 
required. 

The protraction of the contest before Delhi had begun to tell on the 
population of Ahepursaub. 

Nothing from Rajpootana, Central India, Bundeleund, Hyderabad, 
or Nagpore. No accounts from Bombay of 13th November, 1857- 
Two more of the King’s sons have been sentenced to be shot; the 
execution was to take place on 13th October. 

The Bheels at Chaudup have dispersed, and tranquillity prevails 
throughout Gujerat. 

The Bheels are still in rebellion at Nassick, on the frontiers of Kad- 
kandash, All qniet in Scinde, Bombay, Madras, and the Nizam’s 
dominions. 

The Vectis will leave Maltaat p.m. [hour omitted] 

Monranaro. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS, 


: LADY NEWBOROUGH. 
Tue Ricgut Hon. Frances Marta Lavy Newsoroven died on 
the 18th inst., at Lynn Court House, Torquay, whither she had repaired 
for the winter, her health having been in a declining state for a con- 
siderable period. Her loss will be deeply felt by all who knew her, by 
her tenantry, and especially by the poor, to whom she was a liberal 
and unostentatious benefactress. Her ladyship was the eldest daughter 
of the Rey. Walter de Winton, of Hay Castle, Breconshire, and was 
married the 10th May, 1834, to Spencer Bulkeley Wynn, third and pre- 
sent Lord Newborough, by whom she leaves two sons and six daughters. 


LORD STRANGFORD. 
Tue Rieut Hon. GEoRGE AuGustTus FREDERICK Percy SYDNEY 
SMYTHE, seventh Viscount Strangford, of Strangford, in the county 
of Down, in the Peerage of Ireland; and Baron Penshurst, of Pens- 


‘hurst, Kent, in that of the United Kingdom, was the eldest son of 


Percy Clinton Sydney the sixth Viscount, the distinguished diplo- 
matist and translator of Camoéns, by his wite Ellen, youngest daughter 
of Sir Thomas Burke, Bart., aud widow of Nicholas Browne, Esq., of 
Mount Hazel, county Galway. He was born the 16th April, 1818, at 
Stockholm, and was educated at Eton and St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He represented Canterbury in Parliament from 1840 to 1852, 
and was, in 1846, Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. He 
was well known as one of the leading supporters of the Young Eng- 
land party, and as the clever author of “ Historic Fancies. He suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the demise of his father the 29th May, 
1855, since which period he has taken no part in public affairs. His 
Lordship married on the 9th inst. Margaret, eldest daughter of John 
Kincaird Lennox, Esq., of Lennox Castle, N.B., and died at Brad- 

ate Park, the Earl of Stamford’s seat, near Leicester, on the 23rd inst. 

is honours therefore now pass to his next surviving brother, Percy 
Ellen Frederick William, Attaché to the British Embassy at Constan- 
tinople, who was born the 26th Nov., 1825, and is unmarried. 


VICE-ADMIRAL WILLIAM FITZWILLIAM OWEN. 
VicE-ADMIRAL WILLIAM FITZWILLIAM OWEN, who died at St. 
John’s, New Brunswick, on the 3rd inst., was a scion of the ancient 
family of Owen, of Glansevern, Montgomeryshire. He was the son of 
Captain William Owen, R.N., a highly-meritorious officer, who aided 
in the taking of Pondicherry, in 1760, and lost his life by an accident 
at Madras, in 1778 ; and he was brother of the late eminent Admiral 
Sir Edward W. C. Owen, G.C.B., Commander-in-Chief in the East 
Indies and in the Mediterranean. William Fitzwilliam Owen 
entered the navy in 1788, and served on board the Culloden in 
Lord Howe’s action, and in the Ruby at the capture of the 
Dutch squadron, in Saldanha Bay, in 1796. While Lieutenant he 
commanded the Seaflower at the destruction of the Dutch shipping in 
Batavia Roads in 1806; and the Barracouta at the conquest of Jaya. 
He also acted on shore at the taking of Batavia in 1811. Owen, during 
his career at sea, made important surveys of the lakes of Canada; of 
the coasts of Asia and Africa, from Cape Comorin, by Surat and 
Malabar; of the whole sea coast of Persia and Arabia; of the east 
side of Africa, including the Seychelles; and of the Atlantic shores of 
that continent to the Gambia. He became a Captain the 2nd May, 
1811; a Rear-Admiral the 21st December, 1847; and a Vice-Admiral 
the 27th October, 1854. Vice-Admiral Owen’s uncle, the Rev. Edward 
Owen, M.A, Rector of Warrington, and Master of the Grammar 
School there, was a well-known classical, ethical, and political writer, 
and editor of an edition of “Juvenal” and “ Persius.” He died in 1807. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL ROSS. 

Tus distinguished officer, a Lieut.-Colonel in the H.E.I.C.S., and 
Commissioner for the Punjaub, died, in the prime of life, at Leia, 
on the 3rd of September last, after a few hours’ illness, Colonel 
Ross was the eldest son of the late David Ross, Esq, of Cal- 
cutta, by his wife, Marian, daughter of Colonel Gall, military 
secretary to Warren Hastings, and descendant of the ancient house 
of De Burgh, which was the prior surname of his family. The lady is 
now Baroness Reay, having been married, secondly, the 8th April, 
1809, to Major Alexander Mackay, who succeeded aseighth Lord Reay 
on the 8th July, 1847. Lieut.-Colonel Ross’s grandfather, David Ross, 
Lord Ankerville, was a Lord of Session in Scotland; the Colonel's 
Hct brothers—Charles, a Colonei, and Lawrence, a subaltern— 

oth died in the East India Company’s service Lieut.-Colonel David 
Ross’s great public services have been acknowledged by the Hast 
India Company, and amongst the many recent losses in India few 
are more deeply deplored in private life. The gallant Colonel 
annually devoted a large portion of his income to the benefit of his 
relations. He entered the Company's service at an early period of life, 
in beige of not having succeeded to the inheritance of his family 
estate of Tarleguy, in Scotland, owing to the abrogation of the entail 
by his grandfather, the late Lord Ankerville. 


CAPTAIN DONALD MACDONALD. 

CarraIn DONALD MACDONALD, whose name appeared in the list o 
those who fell at Meerut, on the outbreak of the mutiny, on the me- 
morable evening of the 10th of May last, was the fourth son of the late 
Commander Archibald Macdonald, R.N., an officer of much distinction 
and long service, having fought under Lord Nelson at the battle of 
Copenhagen ; and was the nephew of Sir John Macdonald Kenneir, 
the eminent Envoy to the Court of Persia. Captain Macdonald ob- 
tained his appointment for India in 1839, and, joining his regiment, 
the 20th Bengal Native Infantry, was with it at the battles of Chillian- 
wallah and Goojerat, and obtained a medal and two clasps. He subse- 
pee) held various appointments, civil and military, among others 

at of Cantonment Magistrate at Meerut, which he retained until 
named Officiating Interpreter to her Majesty’s 6th Dragoon Guards, 
in which capacity he was acting when, in his thirty-tifth year, he lost 
his life, with others of his regiment (the 20th), in endeavouring to quell 
the mutiny, on the occasion when Colonel Finnis was killed. Captain 
Macdonald’s wife was barbarously slain in endeavouring to > but. 
his three infant children were saved owing to the unshrinking fidelity 
of the native servants. 


CAPTAIN JOHN MOORE, H.M. 32np REGIMENT. 
THIS gallant soldier, who a few days previous to his death had just 
reached his 33rd year, was the third son of Captain George Moore, for- 
merly Paymaster of her Majesty’s 32nd Regiment. He entered the 
army in 1842, and in 1847 left this country to join his regiment in 
India. He was present at the surrender of the fortress of Mooltan, 
at the surrender of Cheniote, and at the battle of Goojerat, for which 
he received a medal and clasps. In 1855, having obtained two years’ 


leave of absence, he returned to Ireland; but finding the war with 
Russia then at its height, he volunteered for uctive service in the Kast, 
became Mejor Commundant in the Turkish Contingent, and obtained 
the Turkish Order of the Medjidie. Moore rejoined his regiment in 
India in January last, and was given the command of the dépéc of the 
regiment with the invalids at Cawnpore, where he fell a victim to the 
treachery of Nana Sahib. Moore’s name is thus mentioned in the 
Poonah Observer, in an account of the defence of Cawnpore :—" The 
heroes of this wonderful siege were Ashe (Artillery), Moore (32nd), 
and Halliday. They were amongst England’s most glorious sons, 
and their names should ever be remembered by all who respect 
great deeds.” 

Captain Moore was shot in the boat in which General Wheoler and 
Mr. De la Fosse were. Captain Moore’s wife, Caroline Edith, youngest: 
daughter of the late Captain John Daniell, formerly Capcain in H. M.’s 
17th Light Dragoons (now Lancers) was with her husband in Cawn- 
pore, and was one of the ladies brought back in the captured boat, 
and eventually slaughtered in the Assembly Rooms on the 16th July 
last, the day before Sir Henry Havelock retook Cawnpore. 


THE REY. DR. BLISS, PRINCIPAL OF ST. MARY’S HALL, 
OXFORD, 


Tue Rey. Purr Briss, D.C.L., died, on the 18th instant, at the 
lodgings, in St. Mary’s Hall, of which he was Principal. Dr. Bliss 
had been, with one brief exveption, resident in Oxford trom 1306, the 
time of his admission at St. John’s College, of which he was fellow. 
He filled various offices in the University, among others, for a short 
period, that of Sub-Librarian in the Bodleian Library, and till his de- 
mise, that of Keeper of the Archives. He was also Registrar of the 
Chancellor's Court. He was, in 1848, appointed by the late Chancellor 
(the Duke of Wellington) Principal of St. Mary’s Hall. Daring his 
long official connection with the University of Oxford, Dr. Bhiss’s 
aptitude for business, and his great punctuality and unfailing courtesy 
in the discharge of his duties, gained for him the sincere esteem 
goodwill of ali who knew him. He acquired a literary reputation by 
yarious publications, chiefly of antiquarian interest, and especially by 
his edition of Wood’s “Athenz Oxoniensis,” and his “ Remains of 
Thomas Hearne.” 


T. B. BEWES, ESQ. 

THOMAS BEAUMONT BEwWEs, Esq., for many years M.P. for Plymouth, 
who died at his residence, beaumont, near that borough, on the 18th 
instant, belonged to a tumily long connected with Devonshire and 
Cornwall. He had filled the office of High Sheriff of the county of 
Devon, and he represented Plymouth on the Liberal interest from the 
general election of 1832 down to the dissolution of Parliament in 1841, 
His colleague in the representation was John Collier, Esq. father of R. P. 
Collier. Esq., Q.C., one of the present members. Mr’ Beaumont Bewes 
married, first, Miss Culme, daughter of J. Culme, Esq., of Tothill- 
house, Devon; and, secondly, Miss Davis, daughter of 1’. Davis, Esq. 
of{Greenwich, and leaves issue. 


GEORGE HARRIS, ESQ. 

Grorc® Harris, Esq., her Majesty’s Consul-General in the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian States, aied at Venice on the 13th inst., in the forty- 
first yeur of his age. He was the only son of the Hon. and Rey. 
Thomas Alfred Harris, Prebendary of York, and Rector of Huntley; 
was grandson of James tirst Earl of Malmesbury, the great diplomatist ; 
and was first cousin of James Howard, third and present Earl, whose 
private Secretary he was during his Lordship’s tenure of the Foreign 
Office in 1852. Mr. Harris was remarkable for his abilities as a 
scholar and a linguist. He had secured by his tact and judgment the 
respect of the authorities and inhabitants of the Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom, as well as the confidence of his own Government. 


Wirts.—ThefEwill of Neill Malcolm, Esq., F.G.S., late of 
Callten Moor and Duntroon Castle, N. B., and Great Stanhope. 6, 
Hyde-park, was proved in London under £350,000 within the pro or 
Canterbury; Henry Denton, Esq., £45,000; Richard Thomas, = 
solicitor, Fen-court, £30,000; the Rev. H. Kempson, M.A., Vicar of 
Long Preston, Yorkshire, £20,000; Cleophas Ratlitf, of Coventry, ribbon 
manufacturer, £25,000; Jacob P. Sturge, of Bristol, land surveyor, 
£25,000; Mrs. Spratt, of Randolph-crescent, Edinburgh, £60,000; Miss 
8. E. Burningham, of Froyie, Hants, £50,000; Mrs. Ann Hodges, of 
Gloucester-place, £45,000; Sir Digby Francis Mackworth, Bart., late of 
the Isle of Man, £800 personalty within the province of Canterbury. 


THE WEATHER, 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE CAMBRIDGE 
OBSERVATORY FOR THE WEEK ENDIN NOY. 25, 1857. 
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The range of temperature during the week was 22 degrees. 

A dense fog prevailed on the morning of the 20th, which increased as. 
the day advanced, but cleared off in the evening. On the morning of the 
25th the fog was again very dense, but passed off in the course of the 
day. It was very thick about the horizon on the morning of the 22nd. 
A sudden squall occurred between six and nine a.m. of the 23rd, during 
which inte: vai the wind was blowing violently and the rain fallin 
heavily. It was again raining on the early morning of the 24th, an 
throughout the forenoon of the 25th. A halo was noticed about the moon 
on the erening of the 22nd. On the evening of the 19th the wind veered 
from the $.E. through E, N., and W., to the S., and then changed to the 
W. and N.W. The sky was clear on the day of the 22nd, and at intervals. 
on the days of the 23rd and 24th. J. BREEN. 


RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
Lat. 51° 28’ 6” N.; Long. 0° 18’ 47" W.; Height above sea 34 feet. 
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The daily means are obtained from observations made at 6h. and 10h, 
a.m.,and 2h., 6h., and 10h. p.m., on each day, except Sunday, when the 
first observation is omit The corrections for diurnal variation are 
taken from the Tables of Mr. Glaisher. The ‘‘ Dew-point”’ and “ Rela- 
tive Humidity ’’ are calculated, from observations of the dry and wet bulb 
thermometers, by Dr. Apjohn’s Formula and Dalton’s Tables of the 
Tension of Vapour. The movement of the wind is given by a self-recording 
Robinson’ Anemometer, the amount stated for each day that regis— 
tered from midnight to midnight. 


Monvment TO THE 23RD WeLsH Fusitiers.—A monument. 
is to be erected to the memory of the officers and soldiers of 
the 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers who fell in the Crimea during the 
Russian war, at the expense of Colonel Ly , 25th Foot, late 
Colonel of the 23rd, and the officers of that gallant regiment, 
and it is to be placed in the Guildhall-square, at Carmarthen. 
The whole will be feet in height, and formed of Portland stone, the 
base being twelve feet square. A handsome cast-iron railing, in imita 
ofjmuskets and fixed bayonets, is to surround the monument, on the shaft 
and pedestal of which will be inscribed the names of every officer, non~ 
commissioned officer, and the rank and file, who fell during the war, 
whether on the field or by disease. This be rayon tribute to a brave 
and gallant regiment is to be ready for erection early next year. 
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PRINCIPAL CITIES, TOWNS, AND FORTS. 
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T Orissa. 
Carn: 5. Khyber Pass. | 59. Goorkha. 100. Saugor. 143. Nellore. 
4 on 6. Kala Bagh, or | 60. The Himalaya | 101. Jubbulpore. 144, Ongol. 
V Mysore. Attock. Mountains. 12. Mundla. 145. Gooty. 
W Cochin 7. Huzara. 61. Mount Dhwa- | 103. Ameengurh. | 146. Bangalore. 
: 8, Rawul Pinde. lagiri, 26,826 ft. | 104. Surat 147. Kurnool. 
Z Cirears. 9, Cashmere. above the level | 105. Damann. 148. Musilapatam. 
10. Dera. of the Sea. 106. Malligaum, 149, Nizampatam 
= na wae = jabra 1 borane " aod oo 
PR 1 oshaub. . Rewaree. 108, Aurungaba > conda, 
IHOIPAL RIVERS 13. Chinyout. 64. Chooroo. 109. Bassein 152. Beder. 
aa The Indus. 14, a i 65. Deka, 111. ponnah, 1% qaduiwe, 
15. Ferozepore. 66, Jessulmeer, 112. Puranga, 
bd The Jhelum. 16. Loodienah. 68, Hindown. 113. Sattara. | 155. Kummurmett 
ee The Chenab. li. om 69, serra. 114, Pun rr. us L naromcorents 
’ 18. 70. Ajmeer. 115. Ahbmednug- . Vizaga) 
dd The Ravee. 19. Kurnal.’ m1. [ae a ee Bs higg Kaleyaya 
The Sutlej. 20. Bhutneer. 72. Beawr. 116. Nusseerabad. tam. 
tft TheGan 21. Leia. 73. Jodhpore. 117. Salsette, 159. Ganjam. 
it 22. Dera Ghazee 74. Dinercote. 118, Choul. 160. Jeggernantt. 
gg The Jumna, a a Sai 75. ip 119. arte i 161 As ot 
. Nynee 76. re. 120. Kalapoor. 162. Cutta 
i hh is Gudne. 24. Piniput. 77. Hyderabad. 121. ig 163. Subbulpore. 
it The Gogra, 25. Meerut. 79. Khypore. 122. Bellary. 164. Chanda. 
kk The Mahanudd 29. Moradabad. 80. Bhooj. 123, Hurryhur. 165. Niurmul. 
y- 26. Bareilly. 81. Jaloun. 124, Chittiedroog. | 166. Elichpoor. 
tl The Godavery. 29. Coel, 82. Calpee. 125. Mangalore. 167. Sennee 
mm The Kishna 32, Bhartpo oe Sabana iar, Beringapetam | 160. Jobanpare 
. Bhurtpore. f an, f . Jol 
nn The Nerbudda. i Laren = ine 128, ee 170. Nagpore. 
o . re. 86. F 129. out 171. Rap 
| © The Hooghly. 35. Furru . | 87. Chittore. 130. Cannanore. 172. lm 
| hed bees 88. a 131. oot od Koli. 
| . Su rr. 89. Deesa. 132. ion. * 
BAYS, GULFS, &e. 40. Bithoor. 90. Ahmedabad. | 133. Gape Comorin | 175. Jellasore. 
ce Gulf of Cutch. 42. Allahabad. 9i. Cambay. 134. Tinevelly. 176. Mideepore. 
dd Gulf of 43. Oude. 92, Waukaneer, 135. Ranmad. 178. Calcut! 
Cambay. 44. Ghazeepore. 93. Joonaghur. 136. Madura. 179. Burdwan. 
ee Gulf of Manaar. 3 ra no trea * poe ed Fodonantit * all 
| FE pore. & i Z : 
| gg Coast of Malabar. 48, Patna. 96. Indore. 139. Pondicherry. | 182. Serampore. 
hh Coast of Coro- 50. Behar. 97. Mhow. 140. Madras. 183, Gay 
eretaL 56. Bishnee, Oujein, 141, | 184. 
' : 58, Kha 99. Bhopal. 142, Salem. 186, jah. 
EE TT ‘ il 
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COLONEL INGLIS, THE COMMANDANT AT LUCKNOW ; AND MRS. INGLIS AND FAMILY. 


COLONEL INGLIS. 


CotoneL INenis entered the Army as Ensign in H.M.’s 32nd Regi- 
ment in August, 1833, and has remained ix it without intermission wu 
to the present day, when he occupies the proud position of its Colone 
His services include the Canada rebellion in 1837, and the Punjaub 
campaign of 1848-9. He was present at the first and second siege 
operations before Mooltan, including the attack on the enemy’s . 
tion in front of the advanced trenches, on the 12th September, where, 
after the death of Lieut.-Col. Pattoun, he succeeded to the command 
of the right column of attack, commanded the 32nd at the action of 
Sorjkoond, and also at the storming and capture of the city and sur- 
render of the fortress of Mooltan, surrender of the fort and garrison 
of Cheniote. and battle of Goojerat, for which services he received the 
Brevet rank of Lieutenant-Colonel (medal and clasps). Upon the 
breaking out of the Indian mutiny, H.M.’s 32nd Regiment was at 
Lucknow, and upon the death of Major Banks, who succeeded Sir 
Henry Lawrence, the whole conduct of the defence of the Residency 
devolved upon Colonel Inglis, 


To use the language of the Times, “the defence of that place is, we 
believe, without precedent in modern warfare. Fortified towns 
defended by sufficient force have ere now repelled for months the 
attacks of an army, and in some cases courage and desperation have 
struggled against ee ae but neither Genoa nor Saragossa 
can rival in heroism the little idency of Lucknow.” 

Colonel Inglis is married to a daughter of Sir Frederic Thesiger, 
M.P.; with her youthful pps de has had to share the hardships and 
encounter the dangers and trials of the long-sustained defence. 


MILITARY EXECUTION AT BOMBAY. 


In the present page our Artist has engraved, from a sketch re- 
ceived by the last Indian Mail, the recent military execution, at 
Bombay, of a havildar of the Native Marines, and a sepoy of the 10th 
Native Infantry, who were blown away from guns on the 15th of 
October, on the Esplanade, in the presence of a large concourse of 
people. Of this terrific scene we have extracted the following account 


from a private letter received from the Head Master of the Industria 
School of Art at Bombay, who also sketched the event.. 

Fortunately, by reason of the excellent police arrangements, and, at 
least, some British troops to hold in check the treacherous natives, the 
peaceable inhabitants of Bombay have been enabled to pursue their 
avocations in safety. 

On the outbreak of the revolt in the north-west the British troops 
of the Bombay ison were sent off in driblets to the interior, with 
the exception of 300 men of her Majesty's 86th Regiment. The diminu- 
tion of the garrison awakened in the 3000 Christian inhabitants the 
very unsatisfactory feeling that their lives and property were almost 
at the mercy of 700,000 natives, nearly half Mussulmans, full of the 
usual Islamee fanaticism. Under ordinary circumstances such a 
position might be deemed critical; but with Delhi as a centre of in- 
surrection, the bloody mutineers, headed there by the Great Mogu 
himself, and being strong also in other places, inviting the “faithful ” 
in all parts of India to join them in a “juhad,” or holy war against the 
Christians, all made so strong a case for prompt precaution, that the 
Bombay Government at once organised a body of European mounted 
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lice, and made other arrangements to preserve the peace of the town. 
This body of mounted police numbers sixty rank and file. The mea 
are mostly sailors who haye left their ships: they receive thirty-five 
rupees a month each, with zations and quarters. Each man is armed 
with a cavalry sword and a brace of pistols. They have made almost 
incredible progress in their riding and other exercises, and form a well 
drilled and efficient corps. 

The manner in which the plot was discovered was simply thus. Tho 
headmen of the Police were called together by Mr. Forgett, and re- 
ceived his instructions, and information was soon obtained, that native 
officers and sepoys were in the habit of meeting at the house of a 

in, in the native town near Bark Bay. This Brahmin was 
coolly seized, and threatened with instant death should any con- 
spiracy against the British Government be discovered to be hatching. 
He was told that it was known that native officers and men held meetings 
at his house, and that there must be something wrong, as he was a 
bad character, and living in a disreputable neighbourhood. The 
wholesome threat at once caused the wretched being to disclose his 
secret, with a lame excuse that his intention had ever been to do so, 
his only object in keeping it was to serve Government, and that he 
‘was anxious to become a Christian. Proofs of the meetings were re- 
quired of him. He requested Mr. Forgets to come to his house 
and convince himself. Mr. Forgett and his right-hand man, 
Mr. Edgington, disguised as natives, at once repaired to the 
house, and from an adjoining room listened to the conversation 
of those assembled, and took notes. They there discovered 
that a rising of the native troops had been arranged to take 
place on the “Mohurrum;” but—followed by a significant silence, 
accompanied with shrugging of ,the shoulders and raising of the eyes, 
to be interpreted that their plans had been upset by the inopportune 
presence of her“Majesty’s 33rd; guns from the fort covering the lines; 
and all the other precautions so wisely taken at the time of that fes- 
tival. Again, the ‘‘Duvsera” had been appointed for the rising; but 
the dreaded 33rd still kept them in check. Now, however, was the 
time. The 33rd_had been sentto Poonah. Only four companies of 
the 95th remained behind; and the great night of the festival of the 
Dewalee—the night of the 16th of October--ought to be fixed upon. 

Such was the conversation of these miscreants. Provided with this 
information, Mr. Forgett immediately called on Captain Barrows, of 
the Native Marines; related what had passed, and begged him to con- 
vince himself of the facts by the same means. This was done; and, 
in consequence, some of the conspirators were seized; and two of 
them—a havildar of the Native Marines and a sepoy of the 10th Native 
Infantry—were at once tried by court-martial, and sentenced to be 
blown away from guns. 

The trial had begun on the 14th October; on the 15th the news- 
papers gave information that the Court had passed judgment; that 
the decision of the Commander-in-Chief and the sentence passed on 
the criminals were expected to be made known next day; but, on'that 
very afternoon of the 15th of October, the troops and police were as- 
sembled on the esplanade, and the execution took place. The position 
of the troops, and the guns, loaded with grape, portfires lit, and the 
gunners ready to blaze away, commanded all the native regiments. In 
addition to this disposition troops were also judiciously p in the 
surrounding country to cut off any attempt at a retreat. 

Whatever may be thought in England in regard to this mode of 
punishment, it is known by those well acquainted with the Asiatic 
character to be quite necessary in a crisis like the present in India. 
Horrible this punishment certainly is; but let us not forget the horror 
of the occasions that have made it a duty to administer it; and let us 
not forget, also, what is certainly true, that the administration of this 

unisbment is controlled by humane and just men—not the less 
umene, be it remembered, because sternness must now be mingled 
with their justice. B.C. 1. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


SunDAy, Nov, 29.—1st Sunday in Advent. 

Monpay, 30.—St. Andrew. Russian Massacre at Sinope, 1853. 
TuEsDAY, Dec. 1.—Emperor Nicholas ascended the Throne, 1825. 
WEDNESDAY, 2.—Napoleon IL. and Josephine crowned, 1804. 
THURSDAY, 3.—Battle ef Hohenlinden, 1800. 

Fripay, 4.—Council of Trent began, 1548—ended, 1563. 
SatrurDAy, 5.—Columbus discovered Hayti, 1492. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON-BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 5, 1853. 


Sunday: | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday {| Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. 
Mu A u A Mu A x A M A uM A M A 
hmjhm/ih mjhmjh mjhmih mjh m/h mjh mihmijhmihmjhm 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE—GREAT CLASSICAL 
CONCERTS.—A Hadyn Night, a Mozart Night, a Beethoven Night, a Mendelssohn 

Night, and a Weber Night.—M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that in consequenco of 
the great number of 


M. Jullien has the satisfaction of announcing that he has succeeded in retaining the services 
of that popular vocalist, Mdlle JETTY TREFFZ. At the close of this Becond Series of 
‘Concerts, Mdiie Jetty Treffz will leave London for Vienna, M. Jullien having been unable to 
induce her to stay, even for his provincial tour. Soloistsof the highest brity are also 
engaged for each tof the Classical Nights, including the celebrated pianiste. Miss Arabella 
Goddard, and the Hungarian artist, M. Edouard Remenyi, solo violinist to her Majesty. 

The magnificent decorations which were prepared for the Bal Masqué will remain duri 
the continuance of these Concerts. The whole theatre will be ornamented with wreaths 

nds of flowers in gold, silver, and colours. These decordtions have been preoared by 

‘esers. Chabot and Co., who were charged with the decorations forthe grand ball at ths 
pra oingeh hcl arbad anerer ul. oe Sa ia enya vib hehe engaged, at a —— 
expense, purpose of arranging at Her Majesty's Theatre a display which wi’ 
Soe ween Yor thadieul time in this coun . “4 -f 

M. Jullien feels confident that he will receive, for his Second Series of Concerts, a con- 
tinuance of that distinguished patronage and support which have already been so freely 


to him. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE —M. JULLIEN’S 


for (for whom the audience por of the Theatre will be set anart) 
will be:—Dress Ss., Gallery Stalls, 2s. 6d., Galery, Is. Private Boxes from £3 3s. 
and upwards. Tickets for the Ball, é ate Boxes, may be secured at the 
Box-office of Her "s Theatre; of the principal Librarians and Musiesellers; and at 


anf the Da commence at Half-past Ten. Refreshments be supplied du: the 
Grining ty M. Uplioanx, of the Opere Colonnade; and ai Ore ces: the Pemeer ailte 


ATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET—Monday, Nov. 30, and 


during the Week, Tom Taylor's new and ly successful Comedy, AN UNEQUAL 


greatl, 
MATCH, in which Miss Amy Sedgwick and the Haymarket Company will appear. After 
which the new Farce of TAKE CARE OF DOWB ——, in which Mr. Buckstone sus- 


original character, concluding with FISH OUT OF WATER. 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE.—Monday and during 
ge map ge ago lr 


tain an 


ee 
Fa tytersantel THEATRE.—Lessees, Messrs SHEPHERD and 
CRESWICK.—On MONDAY and during the Week. THE WIFE’S REVENGE. 
‘Messrs. Creswick, B. Potter, Vollaire, Smith, Eburne, Belmore, Vernon, Tappiag; Miss 
Eburne, Mrs. Barnet. INDIA, 1857. Captain Morton, Mr. Shepherd; Hamet, Mr. Fernandez. 
And WELLINGTON FIGGS. Messrs. Widdicomb, Belmore ; E. Webster and 
Jobustone. open at Six, to commence at Half-past. 
<<< $< $$ $< eee 
A DELPHI THEATRE.—Mr. Benjamin Webster and Madame 
-& Celeste in the brilliant supernatural Drama, ‘The LEGEN? of the HEADLWSS MAN, 
vith startling Adelphi effects. The 
Who's for India? Mersrs. Wright. Paul 
Drama the MIBDY ASHORE, Miss Maria 


ASILEY'S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE.—Lessee and 
Manager, Mr. WILLIAM This 


COOKE.—' the Grand_N, 1 

by new and wariell oes ae Arena, intoetieainy ti TURE OP Diath Rac ‘sd 
Dn . juestrian 

establishment. Concluding with (first time) a Farce, called the DUKE'S DOUBLE. ae 


PIB 8 or wna alana athormantcte atest re eet rid a olimesge 8S 
QTARD ABD THEATRE, Shoreditch.—Production of the 


Grand Spectacle of AZAEL the PRODIGAL; with New Scenery, Dresses and Appoint- 
ments, and in which the celebrated Mr, JAMES ANDERSON and Miss BLSWORTHE will 


appear, supported by upwards of 100 Ar 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS at the Polygraphic Hall, Kin, 
a Se teen ee ee 3rd, Beare Hundreth 4 
2a.; Amphitheatre, Is. On Saturday a Morning Entertainment, commenciog 


Farce of the DRAPERY QUESTION ; or, 
ford, &c., every night. Previous to the 
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Rk. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, NAPLES, 

POMPELI, and VESUVIUS, everr Night (except Saturday), at Bight; and Tuesday 
and Saturday Afternoons, at Three Places can be secured at the Box-office, Egyptian 
Hail, daily, between Eleven and Four, without any extra charge. 


ISS JULIA ST. GEORGE'S HOME and FOREIGN 
LYRICS—Seaham Harbour, Nov 30th; Durbam, Dec, Ist and 2ad; Stokesly, Dec. 
aoe ey Ath and Sth, Pianist, F. Emile Berger.—Hartmann Uo., 88, Albany- 


: “SOPHIA AND ANNIE’S" FIFTH YEAR. 
E SISTERS SOPHIA and ANNIK, in their Original 


Entertainment, entitled SKETCHES FROM NATURE, will appear at Stafford, Nov. 
30; Burslem, Dec. 1; Newcastle-under-Lyne, 2; Longton, 3; Lincoln, 4. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL.— 

Conductor, Mr. COSTA. FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11th, Handel’s MESSIAH. Vo- 

calists: Madame Rudersdorft, Mes Lockey, Mr. Lockey, and Mr. Weis, with Orchestra of 
700 Performers. ‘Tickets, 3s., 5s , and 10s, 6d. 6, Exeter-hall. 


—_—}?._ 
> i : 
ROFESSOR WILJALBA FRIKELL,—WILLIS’S ROOMS, 
King-street, St. James, on MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 30th, and every 
evening during the week.—Herr WILJALBA FRIKELL, Physician to their Majesties the 
Emperor and Em of Russia, begs to announce that his new and original entertainment 
of Physical and Natural Magic, performed without the aid of any apparatus, entitled rWO 
HOURS of ILUSIONS, will take place every evening. To commence at Eight, and termi- 
nate at Ten o’Clock.—Stalls, 5s.; Unreser Seats, 2s. 6d. The first Morning Performance 
will take place cn Saturday morning, Dec. 5th. To commence at Half-past Three. and ter- 
minate at Five o'clock. Placesto be obtained at Mr. Mitcheil's Royal Library, 33, Old Boni- 
street. 


ANTERBURY HALL, Westminster-road.—Open every 


Evening.—A Grand Concert, by Artists of celebrity, commencing 
precirely. Suppers, &c.. until Twelve o'clock. The Comic Department is supplied by Messrs 
b. Collins, W. T. Critchfield. and FE. Mackney. 


EN RHYDDING.—Physician, Dr. MACLEUD, F.RC.P. 
The WINTER arrangements for carrying out successfully and comfortably the 
Mbps pean begin at this Establishmsnt oa the Ist of November, and cuntinue until 
e end o ing. 
The Winter Season is well suited for Patients undergoing the Water-Cure. 
BEN KRHYDDING, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


EE a A i EE Se SA 

HE SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT of CONSUMPTION 
and CHRONIC BRONCHITIS in ENGLAND during Winter by the Compressed Air 

Bath and other Hygienic Means 

BEN RHYDDING as a residence, along with the treatment pursued there, are well adapted, 
Winter, for the cure of Consumption and Chronic Bronchitis. 

Application for Prospectuses to be made to Mr. Taylor, House Steward, Ben Rhydding, 

Otley, Yorkshire. 


Ui, Syternted IN INDIA.—Military Field Glasses of matchless 

quality, combining the very latest improvements, at CALLAGHAN’S, 234, New 
Bond-street, corner of Conduit-street. N.B. Sole for the small and powerful Opera 
and Race Glasses, invented and made by Voigtlinder, Vienna. 


‘yeokome FUNERAL COMPANY (Limited), 28, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars and 82, Baker-street, Portman-square. Funerals con- 
= suit the tastes and wishes of all classes. Best Class Funerals, £30, £6 16s., and 


— 7 


EA.—MIDSHIPMEN and First-Class Apprentices 
WANTED for Steam and Sailing Ships. Premium moderate.—Apply to J. VAWBARN 
and 0O., Bloomsbury Money Order Office, 1, Broad-street, London. 


ita provided. Agency for 
Company's Service. By C. R. THOMPSON, LUCAS, and ©O. 
House, Old Broad-street; Southampton: |, Queen’ 
and forwarded. Insurances red. 


one hour each. Improvement guaran’ i 
Ladies, to which department (if preferred) Mrs. Smart will attend. 
Mr. Smart, as above, 


Established 1837. 
BRiITANNIA ike ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, empowered by her Majesty's Hoya air saga ie gi 
Rates of patibte with security, and 
ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Byer EMPLOYMENT GIVEN to PUPILS at the 


. A small . 
letter of full particulars sent for four stamps.—Apply early to 
24, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square (near Rathbone-placo). 
ROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT.—WANTED 
directly a number of LADIES and GENTLEMEN to assist in a highly Artistic 
Pursuit, in connexion with the Crystal , Where specimens can be seen in the Court 
of Inventions. The Art taught (terms moderate}, personally or by letter; and continuous 
employment given to pupils in town or country, to realise a handsome income. No know- 
ledge of drawing necessary. pectus forwarded for four stamps. Arrangements 
mace daily at LAURENT DE LARA'S Gallery of Fine Arts, 3, Torrington-square, Kussell- 
square. Just ready, De Lara's Book on Illuminating, price 6s. 


—SSSSSFSFeFeFeFeFeFEFes 
PORTSMEN and GENTLEMEN of the ARMY and 
NAVY.—S. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians, 39, Albemarle-street, Piccad 
Bice tctkee the Bos oe etches S combined with great power, in F. 
at PERSPECTIVE GLASSES weighing onl i u 
constructed of German glass, show 
3 miles. on the 


i 


use of ors; they have also become 
in use by Gentlemen of the Army and Navy, and by men, Gentlemen, 
. The most power: 
that some, 34 inches, with an extra 
will show distinctly Jupiter's moons, Saturn's ring, and the ible stars; with the same 
can be seen a person's tenance alf miles an 
object fourteen to miles. All the above can be had of larger and all with 
increasing powers, and are by Majesty’ al ‘atent, . 


tinctness. 

LENSES of the greatest transparent power. Tho valuable advantage derived from this 

invention vision agra 4 impaired is and 3 Very aged 
are enabled to emplo: sight at the most minute tion; can see with these 
of @ much less they do not the frequent changes 


Voice Conductor. It fits so into the ear as not to be in the least unpleasant 
sensation of sin noises ce then vo baer tome it affords instant relief to 
the deafest perso: enables them to hear ai church and at public assem- 
blies.—Messrs. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, 39, Ficeadilly, Ww. 


HE PLAYGROUND SOCIETY, for PROVIDING 
PLAYGROUNDS FOR POOR CHILDREN IN POPULOUS PLACES. 


PATRONESS.—The Lady Byron, 
‘The Marquis of Westminster. PAS ion The Leed 3 Cholmondel 
‘en! ¥ cy enry Cholm ¥ 
The Earl of Shaftesbury. The Rev. Canon Vale. of 
‘The Lord Bishop of London. 
COMMITTEE. 


‘The Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P. Herbert Ingram, Esq., M.P. 
‘The Earl of Durham. : ‘The Rev. David arn? M.A., F.R.S. 
, ensio, M.A. 


Mrs. De Morgan. ‘The Rev. Charles Mack 
The Viscount Eertigton MP. The Rev. All W. Pearson, M.A. 
Ns jeyne W. 
William Ewart, Esq.. M.P. The % ; 
‘The Right Hon. H. Fitzroy, M.P. R. A. Slaney, Esq., M.P. 
‘The Rev. Edward Garbett. M.A. ‘The Rey. Edward Spooner, M.A. 
The Rev. H. J. Hatch, M.A. : 
RS —Messrs. Williams, , and Co., Birchin-lane, Cornhill. 
SECRETARY.—Edward West, Esq., 17, Bull-and-Mouth-street, in's-le-Grand. 
‘The streets of London, and of other large towns t , are said to fur- 
sea leairingedet hes Buin «2 of teny goer Ripa als plop) of daily life will evidence 
how great are the bodily evils which to the chi'dron of our poor from the necessity 
now exists for their in crowded thoroughfares, piay 
The need for a Pu yground for the young of bis own populous district. inhabited 
chiefly by the classes, induced man to seek in June, 1857, for the 
ition of an lation to effect so desirable an obj 
idea most favourably recei' by many influential 


1 
thousands of children whose are concerned, the public 


lic good. Even in 

it is possible to make arrangements for with the 

sa Fr Hi aces 2 ah Ap Pat nip in the 
of St. ay rary eae affords an oe mode of 


bv the Committee, who will be to assist and guide local who earnestly 
invite grants of land, which can be conveyed for the 
Donations #d-Anemal Subscriptions of any amount be ¢! by the 


Bankers, M: Williams Deacon, and Co., Birchin-lane. Gotakilt ead by Baan it 
CSarB. Is ay w s ; Wi est 
Esq., Seorctary, 17, Bull-and-Mouth-stroot, St. Martin’ 7 e 
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RIZE CATTLE SHOW of the SMITHFIELD CLUB— 

nnual Exhibition of Prize Cattle, Sees, Roota, Implements, &o., Co: 

iUrenAY Morning avd Closes on FRIDAY Briain in, he Och, ‘and’ Vit Desaabons 
7 _ 

paseee Kings Sead be or-street. Open from Daylight till Nine in the Kveaiag. 


Onn nce SS i 

DAM and EVF.—DUBUFE’S GREAT PICTURRS, the 

TEMPTATION and the FALL are now on View at the FRENCH GALLERY, 121, 
Pall-mall (opposite the Opera Colonnade).—Admission Is, 


ACKERMANN’S WATER-COLOURS ia Cakes, and 

je Moist Water-Colours in Tubes and Pans. 191, Regent-street, W. 
RIVATE EDUCATION.—A LADY, residing near St. 
John's- wood, wishes to undertake the care of THREE YOUNG LAD.ES (orphans or 
others). who would receive all the advanteges of a first-rate edocation under a resident 
verness and able masters, combined with the comforts of a highly-reapectable home, 
‘eferences exchanged, Terms (inclusive) 100 guineas. Address A. B., 23, Argyilstreet, 

hegent-strert, W. 


r SLOAR’S COCOANUT-F IBRE MATTING and MATS 
are the best. Prive Medals—London, New York, and Paris.—T. TRELOAR, Maou- 
facturer, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


E BEST BED for a CHILD is one of TRELOAR'S 


Priced. and Descriptive List po<t-free on receipt of six sta 
and fa at their prices.—W. ALFORD LLOYD, 19 ani 


ICROSCOPES, MAGIC LANTERNS, and STEREO- 


SCOPES, with numerous amusing and mvst interesting objects, and Slides, Camoras, 
and Stanhope Lenses, I: lescopes. Field, Camp, Racecourse, Opera, and general out-door day 
and night powerful Perspective Glasses, with every improvement that is in the art of man to 
accomplish. Every description of Optical, Mathematical, Philosophical, and Coe nical 
Jostruments, Orders and all kinds of repairs executed with punctuality.—Messrs. SOLO- 
MONS, Opticians, 39, Albemarie-street, Piccadilly (opposite the York Hotel), 


HE SPUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
or 1858. 
The Second Edition, with Consaldons, will be published early in 
December. 
Office, 198, Strand. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
¥OR 1857, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON DECEMBR& 191 NEXT. 


The Curistmas Supprement for this year published with the 
Tixustratep Lonpon News will far exceed any number ever 
published. No expense or labour has been spared to get as near per- 
fection as possible in Ant, Lirgraturr, and Typograrny and, 
with the experience of former years now brought to bear at this 
period, the Cotourrp Enaravines will be superior to any yet 
published. 

CONTENTS : 
A Large Print in Colours—The Happy Homes of Eagland: Christmas 
Holidays.—Drawn by B. Foster. 
Also, single Page in Colours—The Christmas Errand.—A. Solomon. 
And another Page in Colours—The Unexpected Guest.—J. Tenniel. 
A fine Engraving (Whole Page)—Old Christmas with the Bowl and 
Holly. —J. Gilbert. 
The King of the Bean (Page).—E. Morin. 
A Real Christmas Holiday (Two-page).—J. Leech. 
Christ’s Hospital on Christmas ve (Page).—J. Gilbert. 
Christmas Reflections (Page).—S. Read. 
Rebuses (Page).—C. H. Bennett. 
The Field of the Cloth of Damask.—C. H. Bennett. 


This Supplement will also contain the following Christmas Tales 
and Poems :— 


Christmas for Ever. 

A Real Christmas Holiday. 
Christmas Eve—Fanny’s Story. 
Christ’s Hospital and Christmas 

Eve. Forfeits. 

Christmas Reflections. Connubial Emigration Society. 
The Field of the Cloth of Damask : | King of the Bean. 

a Christmas Game. Why am I always invited owt om 
Musical Crotchets. Christmas Day ? 

Revision of Nuptial Forms. Marriage by Proxy, &c., &e. 

The Curistmas Dovstz Numper will consist of Thirty-two Pages 
of Letter-press, containing a fund of Amusement, besides the 
CoLoURED SUPPLEMENT. 

Price of the Double Number, 10d.; stamped, 1s. 

Orders should be immediately given to secure the Crrisracags 
Nvuuser. To subscribe regularly ensures to a greater certainty. 

A variety of Conovrrp Encravines and Supenements from 
this time to the end of the year, and during the year 1858, 

Office, 198, Strand, London. 


The Unexpected Guest on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

The Wedding Ring. A Ghost 
Story for Christmas. 


TO THE TRADE. 


Tu demand for this Week’s Indian Supplement already amounts to 
half a million. It is impossible, therefore, to print sufficient of the 
Coloured Supplement for several weeks. Arrangements, however, 
will be made to supply all purchasers with copies through their re- 
spective agents, as soon as they can be produced. 

Regular Subscribers ought to have their copies delivered by their 
Newsmen complete by Saturday morning early, and it is noped that 
no delay or disappointment will be experienced by the regular Sub- 
scribers; 

A beautiful Map of India—to illustrate the “ History of the British 
‘Empire in India,” published with the present Number—will be given 
next week, Dee. 3rd. Number and Supplement, 5d. 

On December the 12th a Large Engraving of the Opening of Par- 
liament will be published without extra charge, namely, 5d. 

*.* Tt is much better for Purchasers to order the Paper regularly 
from some respectable News-agent—they will be entitled to all these 
splendid gifts without extra charge. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1857. 


Tne nation has passed through another week of commercial 
distress, If we may judge by the Bank of England only, which 
has increased its stock of gold and again got its note circulation 
within the limit of legality, we shall conclude that the worst is 
passed. But the public, which sees day after day numerous 
bankruptcies announced, some of them of the most respectable — 
houses, and learns of the suspension of another joint-stock bank— 
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sthe Northumberland and Durham Banking Company—will not 
adopt such a criterion, and will conclude that many difficulties and 
much distress may yet be anticipated. 

Mr. Twells, a partner in the banking house of Spooner and 
Attwood, stated very openly to the Committee of last Session for 
Inquiring into the Bank Acts that the Act of 1844, though extremely 
injurious to tradesmen, was very profitable to the banking interest; 
and, therefore, we must not conclude, because this interest has been 
relieved from its panic terror by the suspension of the law, that the 
whole commercial body is rescued from danger. The cessation of 
employment, and the increase of pauperism in the manufacturing 
districts, suggest the apprehension that the worst is yet to come. 
One warning feature of the disturbance is, that three of those joint- 
stock banks have' gone which the Legislature has of late years 
taken great care tofoster as the means of preventing the bankruptcy 
of bankers, They have all failed from one cause. They have 
followed, but have carried to excess, what is now the common prac- 
lice, of rediscounting the bills on which they have advanced money 
in some other market, chiefly London. The perfect freedom with 
which, since the abolition of the Usury Laws, this could be carried 
on, and every rate of interest taken on every kind of bill, while 
many other parts of banking are subjected to restraints, has facili- 
tated a reckless borrowing at a distance which would probably 
have been kept in check had all other restraints on the banking 
business, such as the prohibition to establish new banks of issue, 
been abolished. But this, and all the important topics con- 
nected with our money regulations which have lately been forced 
by their painful effects on the public attention, will, we 
trust, be “fully investigated by the Committee, which must be 
reappointed in the approaching Session to consider the Bank Acts, 
The letter of the Mioisters, and the conduct of the Bank, which 
immediately overstepped the limit prescribed by the law to the issue 
of legal-tender notes, will give a new direction to the inquiries of 
the committee and prevent it from wandering as it did last Session 
into frivolous trivialities. 

First, it will have to inquire into the causes which led the 
Ministers to interfere ; and, despite their language, the chief cause 
will be found to be the condition of the Bank of England itself. 
On Thursday, when the letter was written, the Bank was run 
aground. Next, the causes which brought the Bank into this coudi- 
tion must be explored; and the chiefof them is at once palpable—the 
continued extraction of bullion from the Bank, and the smallness 
of the amount in its possession. With that extraction the issue of 
notes declined in proportion, and the reader will ask why were the 
notes reduced when the diminution in one species of the currency 
made it desirable to increase the other? The answer is that this 
is ordained by the law. The Bank, knowing such to be the law, 
would have held fast the bullion if it could, but it could not. The 
gold did not belong to it, but to its depositors, and it could not 
prevent them from taking it away. In fact the bulk of the capital 
of the Bank is advanced to the Government, and its chief fund is 
only £3,400,000, called the Rest. The deposits in July were two- 
thirds of all the resources of the Bank; and as the Bank advanced its 
funds on interest-bearing securities, the deposits came to bear an 
increasingly large proportion to the funds in its possession, All 
its bullion in November belonged to its depositors ; and as they had 
required it—or the person who discounted bills with the Bank had 
required it—the bullion had flowed out.. The Bank might have 
shut up ; but, as long as it remained open, the power of its cus- 
tomers, including depositors, over the bullion was irresistible. 

From these facts a remarkable deduction flows. The law re- 
gulates the issue of notes by the gold in the Bank, which, in fact, 
is the property of its depositors—bankers, merchants, and others. 
‘That the funds of these persons continually undergo great fluc- 
tuations is certain, and in consequence similar fluctuations take 
place in the paper currency. Thus, between July and No- 
vember the gold decreased about £5,000,000, and the notes de- 
creased £5,000,000, In like manner, between July, 1855, and 
November, 1855, the gold decreased £6,000,000, or from 
£18,000,000 to £12,000,000, and the notes issued decreased jfrom 
£30,000,000 to £24,500,000 ; and between September, 1846, and 
‘October, 1847, the bullion decreased from £13,800,000 to £8,300,000, 
and the notes issued decreased from nearly £29,000,000 ta 
£22,000,000. In like manner there have been at every period sincs 
the Act of 1844 was passed great variations in thx 
amount of gold in the Bank, and the amount of notes 
issued. The extreme variations have been from £22,000,000 
gold "to °£6,400,000, and from £35,800,000 of notes 
to £21,100,000. Through the whole period, however, from 
1844 to 1857, all business has been, as the rule, steadily increasing, 
quite contrary to these extraordinary fluctuations in our regulated 
currency. With every one, too, of these fluctuations the rate of 
discount has advanced as the quantity of money diminished, and has 
fallen as the quantity increased. This has tended to the advantage 
of the banking interest, and is the consequence of making the 
whole paper currency vary according as the.gold varies belonging 
to the depositors of the Bank, and removeable from it at their 
pleasure, 

Singularly enough, the authors of the Act of 1844 proposed to 
regulate the quantity of our currency as it would be regulated 
were it wholly a metallic currency, and they have actually regu- 
lated it by the fluctuations of a small part of a currency composed 
both of metals and paper. The law is really founded on the ex- 
traordinary mistake that a small and the most fluctuating part of a 
mixed metallic and paper currency is equal to the whole. This is 
a blunder of the same nature as that committed by Mr. Vansittart 
when he induced the House of Commons to declare that a one- 
pound note and seven shillings are equal to a guinea; but it is 

much more gross and much more mischievous, 


Fart Grey, it is stated, is preparing for the press a work con- 

hected with the progress of Parliamentary Reform. 

. in Macreapy gave a reading from the great English authors 
the Townhall, Bridport, on Tuesday evening. 

iz. Brigur’s health is much improved, but he is not expected 
take his seat this side of Christmas. 

toh, rk. W. J. T. Crarxn, one of the largest landowners in Vic- 

th ‘a, has just pane, for the sum of £150,000, 300,000 acres of land in 
© province o} New Zealand. ; 

2 Frperat Counci, or SwitzerLANpD has given. its 

. te the construction of the bridge proposed over the Rhine near 

‘. or the railway, on condition that all communication may be at 

€rrupted, should military interests require it. 


NOTES OF THH WEEK. 


Tue news from India, published on Wednesday, will afford the com- 
posers of her Majesty’s speech a still more solid basis of congratula- 
tion than the preceding mails had supplied. Oar commanders have 
not'only seized and taken possession, but have apparently made good 
and secure their positions, and have been enabled to become the 
aggressors, and to chase and to destroy the rebels in several localities. 
The reinforcements were being sent up the country as rapidly as seems 
to have been possible; and ere long a junction must be effected be- 
tween the defending and the avenging armies, when the triumph of 
her Majesty’s flag will, it may confidently be hoped, be complete. 
The great want, that of cavalry, will be supplied to a considerable 
extent, and perhaps the experiences both of this war and of that with 
Russia, will compel the attention of the authorities to the value of 
this arm, too much neglected of late years. Had we had cavalry at 
the Alma, it is hardly too much to say that the utter destruction of 
the Russian host would have cleared the way to Sebastopol, and the 
campaign would have been brought to a speedy termination. “ Had 
I had cavalry,” writes the gallant Sir Henry Havelock, in a despatch 
just published, “ not a rebel or mutineer should have reached Seoraj- 
pore alive.” 

The nation has seen with satisfaction that the title of Baronet has 
been added to the honours already conferred upon the two victorious 
Generals, whose exploits have excited so much legitimate enthusiasm. 
Wilson and Havelock have thus been rewarded only, it is to b2 hoped, 
in earnest of far higher guerdon. Her Majesty has also been pleased 
to confer upon the widow of the noble Neill the title which she would, 
had her brave husband lived, have taken as his wife; and the East 
India Company has added the substantial boon of a pension. There 
is much more to be done before the rewards bestowed upon the men 
who have thought, dared, and succeeded in India equal those which 
have fallen to the men who could neither think, dare, nor succeed in 
the Crimea; but we have no reason to believe that the Government is 
inclined to disregard either the worth of the heroes or the wishes of 
the country. Any outcry that has been raised about the delay of 
pensions, is, of course, premature, ax nothing of that kind can be 
granted, as a national gift, except by the representatives of the nation. 
We only hope that’ when Parliament meets the orators who will handle 
the achievements in India will do so more worthily and more carefully 
than most of the speakers who had to deal with the last campaign 
were able to do. Few persons who heard Lord John Russell's 
attempted summary of the Crimean deeds will forget how Sir de 
Lacy Evans followed him as a damaging critic, and had in his turn to 
submit to remarkable corrections. 

The Divorce Act is threatened with Parliamentary attack by the 
Tractarian party, who, through Mr. Hope, pledge themselves to 
endeavour to obtain its repeal, anda more hopeless task was never 
prescribed to itself by fanaticism. The Act is felt by the country to 
be one step towards righting a great wrong, and the Tractarians might 
as well think of repealing the Reform Act. A subject cognate to that 
of divoree—namely, marriage under circumstances which at present 
render it invalid, is being raised in the Court of Chancery, where, in 
acase of “ Brook v. Brook,” in which the first lawyers of the day are 
engaged, battle has been given on the question whether English sub- 
jects, domiciled in a country where union with a deceased wife’s sister 
is permitted, can contract such a marriage there, in a way that will 
legitimatise its offspring here. The arguments are of course, very 
long, andjudgment has beendeferred. The opinion of the profession 
is understood to be that Sir J. Stuart and Mr. Justice Cresswell are 
likely to decide against the validity of such a marriage; but a strong 
point raised is that which deprives the assailants of the marriage of a 
right to attach any criminal character to the union, seeing that the 
Legislature has actually legalised similar connections, provided they 
occurred before a certain date. 

The explorer of Africa has resumed the grand work which he has 
set for himself, and departs this week for Portugal, in order to obtain 
certain assistance from the Government of that country. Be his 
success what it may—and there is no reason to believe that it will fall 
short of his wishes—Dr. Livingstone has earned an immortal title to 
the gratitude of the nations whose home he is opening up for civilisa- 
tion. For a hundred times inferior boons regions have been called 
after the names of their discoverers; and years to come, perhaps, 
Southern Africa may bear the commemorative title of Livingstonia. 

It is much to be regretted that the popular feeling which certain 
Tractarian practices have done much to call out, should have taken 
the form of a very disgraceful mob riot at a recent funeral of a lady 
at Lewes. Tt Gas evident, from the character of the proceedings 
of the disturbers, That thes belong to a class who boast a savage 
exxpity to all religiowy seletwations, and who rejoice in perpetrating 

tality wherever 3 can Jo so with safety. At the same time, 

despite a careful} yapanded denial that anything of a Popish cha- 
racte took place in se precession in question, the institution with 
whidu +he deces.ed Indy was connected has acquired, rightly or 
wrongly, the fame of being a sort of nursery both for practices and 
dcetrines to which the feeling of the country is—and we hope ever 
will be—antageristic. This may explain, but does not excuse, the 
ruffianism of the rabble on the occasion we speak of; and if an ex- 
ample can be made of any of the ringleaders, and especially of those 
who attacked or insulted the ladies present, we sincerely hope that 
rigorous justice will be done. 

All hope on the part of the Russian Government of raising the navy 
which was sunk at Sebastopol is stated to be abandoned, the re- 
searches of the divers having shown that the mud of the Black Sea 
has irreparably ruined all the vessels thus sacrificed. A ghastly 
story, probably coloured in its passage through a French paper, is told 
of the visit of English divers to the Russian man-of-war which 
recently went down in the Baltic with so lamentable a loss of life. 
One of these men is stated to have got on board, and to have con- 
fronted so horrible an assemblage of drowned persons, whose open 
eyes glared upon him in the solitude of the deep, that he came up ap- 
palled beyond description, and refused to descend again This ac- 
count, as given in a Parisian paper, reminds one of the scene in the 
charnel-house to which the Veiled Prophet suddenly conveyed Zelica 
from the brilliant banquet. 

We hear once more of Omer Pasha, who has accepted the Governor- 
ship of Bagdad, and who takes a trained force with him in order to 


¢ out a variety of reforms, and thus, if is hoped, strengthen one 
Of the outposts of the Turkish empire. But it seems hardly probable 


that he will long be permitted to enjoy this pro-consulate; for if, as 
thickening reports allege, the Mussulman Power is arming to coerce 


the Principalities, and the latter have construed the recent appeal for 
their opinion to mean that they will have Western aid in the event of 
their trying for independence, such a soldier as the gallant Omer will 
be needed within easier reach of the seraglio. : ; 

A correspondent of great eminence in the musical world writes to 
us in reference to our remarks, last week, on Big Ben and his fate ; 
and, while a proving what was then said, desires to record his opinion 
that the quality of tone of the condemned bell “ was not satisfactory 
to a musical ear accustomed to note the varied character of deep-toned 
bells. The tone (he adds), was tremulous and somewhat confused, 
es — of the new bell will, it is to be hoped, be pure, round, and 
sublime,” 


THE COURT. 


Tux Court celebration of the birthday of the Princess Royal de- 
rived peculiar interest on Saturday from the fact of her Majesty availing 
herself of the occasion to present in person the Victoria Cross to four 
gallant officers, whose valorous deeds during the late war had entitled 
them to the proud distinction. The presentation took place in the quad- 
rangle of the castle, the garrison of Windsor, consisting of the Royal 
Horse Guards and the 2nd Battalion of the Scots Fusilier Guards being in 
attendance. The ceremony was witnessed by the Prince Consort, the 
Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, Prince Alfred, Prince Arthur, 
Prince Leopold, Princess Alice, Princess Helena, Princess Louisa. Prince 
Frederic William of Prussia, and the Prince of Leiningen. The Duke of 
Cambridge, General Commanding-in-Chief, and Maior-General Sir G. 
Wetherall, Adjutant-General, and the Equerries in Waiting attended her 
Majesty. The Duchess of Kent was in the Castle, and witnessed the 
ceremony. In the evening the dinner-party included the Duchess of 
Kent, the Prince of Wales. the Princess Royal, Prince Frederic William 
of Prussia, the Prince of Leiningen, the Belgian Minister and Madame 
Van de Weyer, &e. 

Amongst the presents to the Princess Royal, on her Royal Highness” 
birthday, was a portrait of her Koyal Highness the Duchess of Kent, 
poieres by Miss Severn, which was much admired by the Royal circle, 

th for its fidelity and artistic merit. 

Divine service was performed on Sunday in the private chapel, by the 
Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor. There were present the Queea, 
the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, Prince 
Alfred, Princess Alice, and Princess Helena ; the Duchess of Kent, Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, the Duke of Cambridge, the Prince of 
Leiningen, the Count and Countess Bernstorff, the ladies and gentlemen 
of the Court, and the domestic household. 

_On Monday the Earl Spencer had an audience of her Majesty, and re- 
signed the office of Lord Steward. The Earl of St. Germans kissed hands 
and received his wand of oflice on being appointed to the same post in her 
Majesty's Househcld. 

On Tuesday the Queen, with the Princess Royal and Princess Alice, 
rode in the riding-house. His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, 
accompanied by Prince Frederick Wiiliam of russia, went out shootiag- 
The Prince of Wales went to Claremont. 

On Wednesday the Queen and Prince Consort, accompanied by Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia. rode out on horseback, attended by the 
Hon. Beatrice Byng and the Equerries in Waiting. In the evening the 
Mae rere Countess of Clarendon had the honour of dining with her 

ajesty. 

On Thursday his Excellency the Ambassador of Franceand the Countess 
De Persigny arrived at the Castle on a visit to her Mujeaty. 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, accompanied by the 
Prince of Leiningen, arrived at Clarence House, St. Jame3’s, on Monday 
morning, from Frogmore. The Duchess of Kent returned to Frogmore in 
the afternoon, and the Prince of Leiningen left town for Portsmouth. 

His Excellency the Ambassador of France came to town on the 
20th inst., from St. Leonards-on-Sea. Inthe evening his Excellency en- 
tertained at dinner his Excellency the Russian Minister, his Excellency 
the Austrian Minister, his Excellency the Sardinian Minister, and M. 
Achille Fou'd, Minister of State of France, who came from Paris on 
Friday morning. 

“His Excellency Count Chreptowitch has left the residence of the 
Russian Legation for St. Petersburg. 

The Countess of Jersey and Lady Clementina Villiers came to 
town on Thursday from a tour of visits. ‘The noble Earl is staying at 
Middleton Park. 

Lord and Lady Londesborough have left London to pass tle 
winter months at their castle at Cannes, in the south of France. 


ROYAL PRESENTS FROM SIAM. 


Tue presentation of the magnificent gifts brought by the Am- 
bassadors from the Kings of Siam for Queen Victoria, took place at 
‘Windsor Castle, on Thursday week. 

The Ambassadors and suite arrived at Windsor Castle shortly before 
one o'clock, attended by Mr. Fowle and Capt. Clavering, R.N. 

Their Excellencies were passed up the grand staircase and into the 
guard-chamber (which were lined by the Yeomen ofthe Guard, under 
the command of Capt. Morton Herbert), and were conducted into the 
Tapestry -room. 

Soon after one o’clock the Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Prineess 
Royal, were conducted by the Lord Steward and the other officers of 
State to the Throne-room. 

His Royal Highness Prince Frederick William of Prussia, attended 
by the gentlemen of his suite, was present at the reception in the 
Throne-room. 

The Earl of Clarendon, K.G., the Queen’s principal Sacretary of 
—_ for Foreign Affairs, stood in attendance near her Majesty at the 
audience. 

The Ambassadors were conducted from the Tapestry-room, through 
St. George’s Hall and the Grand Reception-room, to the Throne-room, 
and to the Queen on the throne. 

Phya Mantri Suriywanse, one of the representatives of the First or 
Major King of Siam, bore autograph letters from the Kings, written 
in gold. The presents from the two Kings of Siam to her Majesty the 
Queen were arranged on either side of the room. They comprised an 
eastern crown of gold and enamel, enriched with diamonds, emeralds, 
and rubies; a gold collar, thickly studded with rubies; a large star; a 
massive ring, set with diamonds, and a variety of precious stones; a 
golden belt, enriched with rubies; a chair of state or throne; a rare 
and valuable white shell, having a number of jewels inserted; a cup 
and saucer of agate; a state mquin ; a state saddle and bridle; a 
number of umbrellas, covered with gold embroidery; boxes and cups 
of solid gold; silver salvers, with gilt embossed edges; a metal drum, 
anda variety of other articles of rarity and curious workmanship, 
together with a painting of the Court of the Kings of Siam. Of these 
pac articles we have engraved a group upon the next page, the 

following :— 

_ A Royal Crown of gold, enamel. diamonds, and rubies ; a magnificent 
jewelled Star, and a golden Girdle, studded with nme bosses of 
jewels, which, from its size, is of extraordinary weight; an enormous 
Gold Ring, set with diamonds, rubies, carbuncles, catseyes, &c., of 

beauty, and which ap , from its large size, to be worn on the 
thumb; a gold and enamel Basin for washing, and a Tea-cup and 
Saucer of similar material; a beautiful miniature Tea Equipage, 
having a Tray of gold elaborately embossed ; opal Basins; and a bronze 
Kettle, ornamented with gold, with an ivory handle; an embroidered 
Banner, of red, black, and gold; a State Staff, with a boss of white 
goat's hair; and two species of Arms, with deadly-looking blades: these 
are all very beautifully ornamented; and, in point of design, may vie 
with many of the choice productions of Europe. In the Seok mod 
is one of the gigantic Umbrellas held over Royalty, of which 
lection contains sev: ; 

The Ambassadors having been introduced, the First Ambassador 
delivered an address, in which he stated that beans Maas Ambasadors) 
had received the Royal mandates of the Chief or Major King of Siam 
and‘of the Second King, to convey (says the address) both their Ma- 
jesties Royal letters with the accompanying presents, and lay the same 
at eee Royal Majesty’s feet, as a mark of respectful and sincere homage 
of both their Majesties the two Kings of Siam to your Most Gracious 
Majesty, the all powerful and enlightened Sovereign of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the vast British colonies im 
different parts of the world, on which the sun, we know, never sets. 

The address then assures her Majesty that both the Siamese Sove- 
reigns have perceived that the mutual friendship between her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions and the Siamese kingdom has become firmer and 
closer than before in consequence of her Most Gracious Majesty’s good 
opinion, and is the soure e of immense happiness and comfort to the 
people who are mampeotivaly Ss subjects of both nations. 

Also that her Gracious Majesty, having honoured both their Ma- 
jesties and the Siamese kingdom with her Royal friendship and in- 
dulgence in a higher and more intimate manner than has been be- 
stowed before upon any of the nations of the East, by giving Royal 
answers to both their Majesties’ first communications, therefore the 
gratitude and friendly feeling of our Sovereigns are expressed at length 
in their Royal letters now brought by us. 

The Ambassadors then acknowledged their courteous and hospitable 
reception in this|country, and prayed her Majesty's acceptance of the 
letters and presents. 

‘The first Ambassador then presented the autograph letters from the 
Kings of Siam. 2 

Her Majesty was pleased to return a most gracious answer. 

At the termination of the audience their Soieces returned to 
St George’s Hall, and were ushered into the Waterloo 
Gallery, where luncheon was served. . 
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RESENTS FROM THE KINGS OF SIAM TO QUEEN VICTORIA 
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(From our Special Artist and Correspondent.) 
Manilla, Sept. 5th, 1857. 
Hone-Kone has emigrated, no longer able to bear the sickly heat 
which at this season renders existence burdensome. All Hong-Kong 
has gone to Shanghai or any other place where a friendly breeze is to 
be found. Your humble servant has preferred the Philippines, whose 
delicious climate, luxuriant vegetation, friendly inhabitants, and 
hospitable merchants, make it the most delightful place in the East, 
once seen never to be forgotten. ‘The friendship and fraternity 
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MARRIAGE PROCESSION IN MANILLA, 


between the merchants, whether English, American, or German, their 
cordial, warmhearted hospitality, and the entire absence of party 
spirit, so common in communities, I think, will not be easily found 
anywhere else. Then the pleasant little dances, in which we have 
good temper, fun, and enjoyments; the pretty and brilliant mestya- 
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into whose rooms you look from the street, and see the inmates per 

fectly, or if you walk up, you know you will be gracefully welcomed, 
though you know nothing of them; and when you leave, the pretty 
lady of the house will tell you to consider it your house, that it is 
much at your disposal, and hopes it is not the Jast time of your visit. 


dress, the graceful Habanera dance, the merry flirtations in Spanish, ! If she sees you take out a cigar, she will call the boy, and bid him 


and the everybody knowing every body else, which make one fee 


bring the pavete, that is a lighted stick made of a composition that 


entirely at home. There is something very inviting in the houses | always burns—in China it is called a joss sttck; you will light 
themselves—their quaint, oystershell windows all open at night, and ' your cigar, for, as the pipe in Turkey, so is the cigar here, you 
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ways smoke. I have seen children of five years of age smoke 
big cigars. But yon never see a pipe. I don’t think there is 
one in the Philippines. Yot see Indians—men and girls—streaming 
out of the tobacco factories at sunset in picturesque crowds, for the 
men all wear these wonderful shirts of many colours, and the girls 
have a partiality for colours, but display very good taste in harmonising 
them. It is at this hour of sunset that Manilla pleases me most: 
the bright red light of the setting sun makes even ugly objects pretty ; 
but when you see it on naturally picturesque ones, howmuch more so? 
there the colouring is truly splendid. Thesunsinks, and the twilight 
comes, the west will still be tinged with red, abell will sound—all this 
teeming, hurrying crowd, all the carriages, will stop just where they 
happen to be; hats will go off, and a dead silence reign while the bell 
tinkles at intervals—a low murmuring of Ave Maria’s will be the only 
sound till the bell rings quickly ; then hats will go on; talking com- 
mences, laughing, noise, and fun, and the carriage will dash on as if 
it never had stopped, Juan will continue his conversation with Paquita, 
from where he left off; everything, in fact, will resumé. This 
oracion, as it is called, is one of the few poetical arrangements of the 
East—the twilight hour—the sight of a whole population in an atti- 
tude of devotion—their heads uncovered—the silence, the picturesque 
costumes and colours of the Indians, the tinkling of the bell, form 


together a scene that would gladden the heart of a poet could such a | 
| area, in accordance with the report of the Committee on Metropolitan 


one but see it! When it is over everybody wishes everybody good 
night (buenas noches!) another pleasing item, especially when it 


comes from a pretty girl. Talking about pretty girls, I saw a marriage | 


procession this morning for the first time, such events not occurring 
every day here. A band of music, playing the jolliest air I have heard 
for a long time, preceded the lady, who wore a straw hat with three 
feathers under it; the veil is worn all over the head as at mass ; 
splendid pina camisa, tapis of glorions stripes, and such a dress! On 
each side of her walked two girls likewise veiled, but without hats; 
their dresses scarcely less gorgeous than Madame’s. As for the 
‘bridegroom, heaven only knows where he was, I don’t; I sup- 
pose he was among the gentlemen in shirts in the rear, a3 
women never walk with men here, at least not Indians. Even 
when they are making love there is always a distance of some yards 
between them if taking a walk. But if I-did not see the happy bride- 
groom, I at all events saw the gabernadorcillo; and that important 
functionary, once seen, acts in such a manner on one’s risible nerves, 
that he is not soon forgotten. Picture to yourself an Indian without 
a vestige of hair on his face, a straw hat on his head (sometimes the 
European hat of chimney-pot association) ; a shirt, generally of spot. 
less white, outside his tight-fitting and well-made continuations ; and 
over that shirt a jacket, either black or white—seen from the rear, he 
looks funny, to say the least. In his hand he holds the rod of 
authority. The procession passed, and was seen no more. I suppose 
they went home, and consumed more cigars, or tobaccos, as they call 
them here, and chewed more betelnut, than was good for them. I 
have no doubt they wound up the evening with music. 

I send you a Sketch of a game at football, at which the Indians are 
very great. They stand in a circle, and with their feet keep up the 
ball for any length of time. The ball is made of wickerwork, and is 
like a round basket ; the game is never to let it touch the ground 
after it is once up, and always to manage to strike it with the feet, 
Some players are very expert at the “ back-footed” trick; with the 
sole of their foot they will send the ball right over their heads to the 
players in front of them, who, in their turn, send it back again. The 
game is a most extraordinary sight, and the players are wonderfally 
clever at it. In England, football is one of your oldest games; but 
T have never seen it played with such dexterity as in Manilla. 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, &e. 


Tue Rey. Grorce Maratas, Chaplain to the Royal Hospital 
Chelsea, has been appointed one of the Chaplains in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 

Prorosep New Bisropric.—In connection with the proposed 
Episcopal changes, the Government bill to be introduced next Session will 
pon provide for the erection of a new Bishopric, of which St. Albans 
‘will be the seat, and from which the new Bishop will take his title. The 
See will be endowed out of the funds which the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners have in hand arising out of the recent falling in of Episcopal and 
Capitular estates ; while £10,000 has been subscribed towarils the restora- 
tion of St. Albans Abbey on condition that it be made a cathedral, as 
recommended by Archbishop Cranmer to Henry VIII. 


Tue paintings in the chancel of Holywell Church, Oxford, are 
steadily proceeding, and are likely to become an object of great attraction. 


Tue restoration of the Church of St. Mary-the-Less, Cambridge, 
is about to be commenced by the erection of a new oak roof, at the 
probable cost of £1300. 

Tuer foundation-stone of a new church has been laid at Out- 


wood, near Wakefield, by the Bishop of Ripon. The- edifice is to serve 
for a new district, is to be taken from the present parish of Stanley. 


Memoria Wixpows,—A painted window has been placed in 
the north aisle of Stanground Church, Huntingdonshire. The window, 
which is of three lights, has been placed as a memorial to his mother by 
the Rev. R. Cory. B.D., the Vicar of the parish, and other members of the 
family.— Another memorial window. to the memory of a beloved sister- 
in-law, has been just erected in Great Broxstead Church, by the Rev. A. 
Mason, Vicar. This makes the ninth stained window pa in a the 

hurch, Wall- 


Vicar.—A memorial window has been placed in Rushall 
gall, to the memory of the late Mr. George Stronitharm. 

Tre New Srarwep Guiass Wixpows at WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY.—Five windows have just been fixed in_the clerestory of the 
southern side of Westminster Abbey, by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, 24a, 
Cardington-street, Hampstead-road, under the direction of Mr. George 
Gilbert Scott, architect. These windows are remarkable for admirable 
drawing. correct feeling, brilliancy of colour, and durability of material, 
The windows are four feet in width, in two lights, and are about 30 feet in 
height from their bases to the crown of their arches, each containing two 
colossal figures about 10 feet in height, surrounded by appropriate bor- 
ders. 


Oxrorp Universiry.—The delegacy appointed to carry into 
execution the statute passed last term concerning the examination of per- 
sons not members of the University has agreed upon a scheme of exami- 
nation for the year 1858. The examinations for the year 1853 will com- 
mence on Monday, the 2ist of June, 1858. Junior and senior candidates 
will be examined at the same time; but the papers for the two examina- 
tions will be different. 

PREFERMENTS AND APPOINTMENTS.—Rectories : The Rev. J.C. 
Bennett to St. Michael's, Bath ; Rev. E. G. O'Grady to Mungret, diocese 
of Limerick. Vicarages: Rev. J. W. Cockshott to Burwell, Cambridge- 
shire; Rey. J. A. Eldridge to Beshop Wilton, Yorkshire; Rev. W. G. 
Gibson to North Curry, Texnton; v. T. N. Grigg to St. George. near 
Bristol; Rey. G. F. Townsend to Leominster, Herefordshire; Rev. T. 
“Westmorland to Grantingham, Yorkshire. Jncumbent: Rev.G. A. Rogers 
to St. Luke’s, Islington. Perpetual Curacies: Rev. C. White, B.A., to 
Haslington. Cheshire; Rev. F. P. Fleming to Kidmore End, Oxtordshire. 
Stipendiary Curacies: Rev. W. Hamilton, B.A., to Warrington; Rev. B. 
Maddock, M.A., to St. George's, Liverpool; Rev. J. Mayne to Bridestowe. 
Chaplaincies: Rev. L. B. Larking, Vicar of Ryarsh, to the Viscountess 
Falmouth ; Rev, G, Matthias, Chaplain to the al Hospital at Chelsea, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty; Rev. R. Shepherd, jun, to the 
Union, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Tue ItiustratEp Loxpon ALMANACK, 1858 (Published at 
198, Strand).—This Almanack for the coming year is unusually rich in the 
character and number of its Mlustrations. Besides a large engraving, 
mostly of domestic interest, for every month, is the same number of 
«engravings of its choicest flowers ; in ‘addition to six large bouquets of 


flowers, printed in colours, snd the full size of the The latter is a 
~very striking novelty, beau‘i‘ully executed, ani his y commanded 
a very extensive sale. 


METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


Toit Rrrorm.—We copy the following remarks on the toll- 
bar nuisance frem the Morning Advertiser of Tharaday :—“*Tae toll 
reform agitation is one of the most sensible movements of the day. It 
sets its face against an invention of a primitive and in some sort barba- 
rous character. which is far more injurious to the ratepayers than any 
addition to their rates which the removal of bars and gutes couli by 
any possibility become. One of the very first considerations whieh we ghs 
with men who are taxable in this respect, is to keep out of the way of 
neighbourhoods were tolls are to be paid, and above all things not to 
pitch their tents or hire houses in them. . . . Itis certainly not to the 
credit of,our social advancement that this particular victimisation should 


take place; and though we recognise with respect the efforts of those 
who have undertaken to relieve us of this nuisance and reproach, we 


cannot help regarding it as little to the credit of the age that this subject 
should now have been agitated in Parliament for three successive sessions, 
and that the work of retorm should yet have to be done. Thecause ia in 
good hands, however. Yesterday (Wednesday) afternoon a general ineet- 
ing of the Toll Reform Association was held at the Wellington Hotel, 
St. James’s-street—Herbert Ingram, Esq., M-P.,in the chair, Amongst 
recent important accessions to the association we are happy to see cue 
names of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins; Messrs. Teumin, Hanbury. and 
Co.; Messrs. Bass and Co; Messrs. Allsopp and Co. ; and Price’s Patsot 
Candle Company. Weare glad, tov, to hear that some of the principal 
dock companies promise to add their weight to the association, which has 
in some degree altered its views with regard to the extent to whic’ it 
should agitate for reform in the first instance. From the report which wis 
submitted to the meeting, we find that the association has aba wlouel 
the idea of agitating for a clean sweep of’ toll-gates and bars, aad has 
limited its proposition to the removal of those obstructions waich muy be 
said to exist in the streets, and the abolition of tolls in the metropo>‘itan 


Communications, in 1895. Such, atleast, is the recommendation of a 
committee of the association, viz., the abolition of gites and bars six 
miles round London, and in the metropolitan area, within the largest 
portion of which no bond debts exist. This is a proposition whi-a is 
recommended on many grounds, and we are happy to her that it has be:a 
submitted to her Majesty's Government, and admitted to be reasouable 
and practicable. .,.As London more and more extends on all sides 
into the country, it becomes more and more a matter of importance that 
the daily flow ard ebb of population should be freed from so oppressive a 
restriction. Every year the tol!-bara become a greater nuisance, and it 
is perfectly inconceivable upon what plea they aresufered to exist. Ifa 
Handel! festival takes place, or the Derby day comes round. or when 
Chiswick displays its glories, or any other great event comes off, the ob- 
Struction of the toll-bars becomes an intolerable nuisance. . Foot 

ssengers pay no toll. But is not the road as much for them as for the 
lorseman, though they neither ride nor drive? A man cannot walk 
from Camberwell to the City without having to cross some twenty or 
thirty, or more roads. How would he like to wade through mad ankle- 
deep at every crossing? Yet that would be his fate if the roads were not 
kept in repair, and in that case he would be in a worse plight than 
Ins neighbour on horseback or in an omnibus. We are aware that great 
objections are raised by some of the vestries, who are alarmed at the idea 
of having the expense of repairing the reads thrown upon them. It is to 
be observed in the first place. with regard to this objection, that the tolls 
have produced very much more than the cost of repairs, and that therefore 
the sums collected are not to be taken as indicating the amount of burthen 
which would fall upon the ratepayers. In the second place, it should be 
remembered that what is a formidable sum when paid by individuals ofa 
small class in the shape of a toll, will be a very incousiderable matter 
when spread over the whole community.. And thirdly, that whatsoever is 
lost in this way will be amply and more than compensated by the social 
and commercial improvement which the abolition of tolls will confer on 
the metropolis. ith this conviction we heartily wish the Toll Reform 
Association success ; and we have such perfect faith in the goodwill of the 
Government that we believe success not to be very distant.” 


Tue Smirarrerp Crus Cattte Saow.—On Wednesday pre- 
parations for the enemas Sree Metropolitan Cattle Show of the Smith- 
field Club, appointed to held this year on the 8th, 9th, and 10th De- 
cember, were commenced at the Baker-street Bazaar, under the direction 
of Mr. B. 'T. Gibbs, the honorary npaent and, in consequence of the 
extraordinary number of animals entered, Mr. Boulnois, the proprietor 
of the bazaar, has made arrangements for affording increased space. The 
increase in the money-prizes awarded by the club from an average of 
£600 to over £1000, has induced a greater extent of competition than 
hitherto; aud what will, in all probability, render the Smithfield Club 
Show of the present eg? more interesting than usual is the fact that the 
eminent graziers of the Midland Counties have entered their best speci- 
mens of animals for competition both in the Smithtield as well as the Bir- 
mingham Shows, and as the latter takes place next week, there is but 
little doubt that most of the prizes at Birmingham will compete with 
those from other parts of the kingdom at the Metropolitan Show. Prince 
Albert, and, it is said. the Prince of Wales, will contribute largely at the 
ensuing show; and the Prince Consort intends to see what he can do in 
competition with the Duke of Richmond and his formidable rival, Mr. 
Rigden, of Hove, near Brighton, in the class of Southdown sheep. The 
Birmingham Show wiil terminate on Thursday next, the 3rd of December, 
and Saturday, the 5th, is the last day appointed for the reception of spe- 
cimens at the Baker-street Bazaar. The judges will make their awards 
on the following Monday, the 7th, and on the evening of that day the 
Show will be lighted and opened to a private view of the members of the 
club, the public press, &e. It will then open to the public on Tuesday, 
the 8th, and continue open the three following days. 


British Mereoro.ocican Socrery.—At a meeting of this 
society, held on Tuesday—R. Stephenson, Esq.. M.P., president, in the 
chair—a paper was read “ On the Fall of Rain on October the 22ad,” by 
James Glaisher, F.R.S. The author commenced by stating that the mean 
amount of rain collected at eight stations in London, on October the 22nd, 
was 2} inches, being equal to 62,222 gallons, or 2773 tons, per acre, within 
little more than twenty-four hours. The fall over the whole of London 
amounted to 4,853,000,000 gallons, or 21,500,000 tons. From observations 
taken in the counties of bridgeshire, Hertfordshire, Surrey, Kent, 
and the southern Pe of Buckinghamshire, the mean amount of rain col- 
lected over these districts appears to have been about 23 inches, or at the 
same value as over London. Norfolk, Bedfordshire, the northern part of 
Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Dorsetshire, Sussex, and the Isle of 
Wight, come next in order, and the mean amount which fell over these 
districts was 1.5 inch, or 33,939 gallons, or 1574 tons in weight of water per 
acre. In Durham, Gloucestershire, Devonshire, and Cornwall, which are 
the next in order, the mean amount was 0.55 inch, or 12,444 gallons, or 
56 tons nearly, per acre. In the Island of Lewis, Aberdeenshire, and 
Invernesshire, in Scotland, and in Northumberland, the eastern part of 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Worcestershire, and the Isles of Man and 
Guernsey, the mean amount which fell was 011 inch, or 2490 gallons, or 
il tons per acre The mean amount of rain in Lancashire and the 
western part of Yorkshire was only 0.015 inch, or 339 gallons, or 14 tons, 
per -, = the counties of Nottingham, Derby, and in Wales generally, 
no rain fell. 


Tue Royar British Banx.—The trial of Mr. Stapleton. M.P., 
Mr Esdaile, Mr. Humphrey Brown, Mr. Cameron, and Mr. Owen, the 
late directors of the Royal British Bank, upon the ex-oficio criminal in- 
formations filed against them at the mstance of the Attorney-General, 
was, on Wednesday morning, by the order of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
Sir F. Thesiger on the part of the Crown consenting, on the application of 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr. Digby Seymour, postponed untul the sittings 
after next Hilary Term; therefore this much-vexed and important case 
cannot be tried before the end of February next. The notion of a trial at 
bar has been abandoned, and the case will be tried before Lord Campbell 
in London.——Thursday was appointed for the last examination of the 
directors at the Court of Bankruptcy. Mr. Linklater, for the assignees, 
asked for an adjournment until a! the trial, which is expected to take 
place in rhage f next. As regarded the dividend, Mr. Linklater said 
that he was enabled to state that there was a prospect of an immediate dis- 
of the Welsh mines, When a dividend would be declared, although 
it might be something less than the 2s. in the pound, as there were 
some proceedings pending in Chancery, but which would not delay the 
declaration of the dividend. He also said that the arrangement with 
the other shareholders was proceeding most satisfactorily. The examina- 
tion was then adjourned till the 5th of March next. 


Ar THE Court oF Queen’s Bencn, on Wednesday, a point 
of considerable importance to the patrons of church livings was decided. 
The settled law is that where an Incumbent of a living in the gift of a 
private patron is gee to a bishopric in the Uni Kingdom the 
next presentation to the vacant benefice belongs of right to the Crown. 
‘The question now decided was whether, in the case of the bishopric being 
a colonial one, the same right was reserved to the Crown, The Court de- 
cided that it was not, and that the right remained in the private patron. 
The question was between the Crown and Eton College. and arose out of 
the Rev. Mr. Harpur being appointed to a bishopric in New Zealand. 


Birtus anp Dearus.—Last week the births of 886 boys and 
864 girls. in all 1750 children, were registered in London. In the ten cor- 
responding weeks of the year 1847-56, the av number was 1468.— 
The return of deaths furnishes an unfavourable indication of the state of 
the public health. The ee re registered in London was in 
October about 1000; in the first half of the present month it was about 
1160; and in the last week the deaths rose to 1382. In the ten years 
1847-56, the average number of deaths in the weeks corresponding with 
Jast week yas 1101. Of the 1382 deaths now returned, 390 were produced 
by bronchial and pulmonary diseases. In addition to these, phthisis (or 
consumption) was fatal in 159 cases, and hooping-cough carried off 53 
children ; croup, 17. The deaths of no fewer than 13 nonagenarians are 
row ed; all of these aged individuals were women except two; two 
cf them rcached the age of 94 years, and two the still riper age of 97. 
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EXTENSION or THE Eviscorate AND Missionary Operations 
IN InDIA.—On Thursday afternoon a meeting, under the presidency of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, took place at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, 
for the purpose of considering the propriety of erecting new Bishoprics 
in India, and sending out missionaries connected with the Chureh 
of England to those portions of India where Church influence 
has not hitherto prevailed. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, under whose auspices the proposed new 
Bishoprics are to be created, submitted a statement of facts which were 
laid before the meeting. This statement received the sanction of the Arch- 
bishops and Sishops of the United Church of England and Ireland, and 
the noblemen and gentlemen who compose the council of the society. It 
proposed to subdivide the diocese of Calcutta by the erection of two addi- 
tional sees—one for the North-west Provinces, and another for the Pan- 
jaub_ It is also proposed to subdivide the diocese of Madras by the 
erection of a see for Tinnevelly, the most southern district of India. 
The three Bishopries, therefore, which it recommends for immediate for- 
mation, are -one at Agra, for the North-west Provinces ; one at Lahore, 
for the Panjanb ; and one at Palameotta, for the missionary province of 
Tinnevelly. The Archbishop was supported by the Bishop of Londoa, 
the Bishops of Oxford, of Montreal, of St. Asaph, of Huron, of Jamaica, 
of Nova Scotia, of Moray and Ross, and a large number of reverend and 
other gentlemen. Resolutions in accordance with the suggestions of the 
council of the society, proposed by the Bishop of London and the Bishop 
of Oxford, were unanimously carried; as was also a resolution to the 
effect that “lists for annual subscriptions for the extension of our Indian 
missions be at once opened in London, and, as far as may be possible, in 
every town and village of the country.” 


Merroporitan Boarp or Worxs.—An adjourned special 
meeting of the members of this Board was held on Monday at Guildhall, 
for the further consideration of the subject of the main drainage of the 
metropolis. Two or three motions haying been put and lost, a resolution 
Wwas moved and seconded to the effect that two eminent engineers shou'd 
be called in to assist their own engincer in reporting upon the whole 
subject, with a view of arriving at a defiuite plan. After a long discussion 
the resolution was carried, and Mr. Bidder and Mr. Hawkesley were 
appointed to act with Mr. Bazelgette. The Board then adjourned. 


Tae Sueersnanks Cottection.—On Monday night Mr. Red- 
grave, R.A., delivered a lecture at the South Kensington Museum “On 
the gift of the Sheepshanks Collection, with a view to the formation of a 
National Galery of British Art.” The lecturer stated that the idea of 
making works of art available for the instruction and gratitication of the 
ya was a thought of latter growth, even abroad, and does not appear 

have been contemplated in our own country until the commencement 
of the present century. 
schools of painting, 
the characteristic of 
und home peelings 


After referring to the Datch and Flemish 
he alluded in eulogistic term; to British art. Tt was 
English pictures, he said, to appeal to the affections 
of the people; and the subjects chosen generally were 
some touching ineident of daily life, or from our own poets or writers. 
And thus they were opened to the understanding of all. The lecturer 
having at great length, and by ample illustrations, exhibited the value 
of ‘the precious collection ” which Mr. Sheepshanks had preseated to the 
nation, spoke a the subject of the erestion of a suitable gallery to 
contain these and other works of the like kind. In conclusion the lecturer 
dwelt on the advantages of the museum to the working classes. He 
asked, is it not a noble thing to have provided a healthy pleasure for such 
as these—to have been the means of providing a place where mea can 
assemble, not for lonely self-indulgence, but with wives and children, 
enjoying together with them, sights and pleasures that encourage the 
desire to make home more comfortable? He suggested that suitable 
buildings should be obtained in other distriets, a means for which is 
provided under Mr. Ewart’s act, and said that if these arrangements 
were made, thousands who now waste life. health, and substance in coarse 
and sensual enjoyments, would be refined in taste, improved in morals, 
and taught to use some of those nobler faculties, which, as the gitt of 
God, were not intended to be left uncultivated and neglected. 


TestimoniaL TO Mr. Arstey Periatr.—A handsome silver 
salver, with a déjediner-service of sixteen pieces of plate. will be presented 
to Mr, Apsley Pellatt, on Monday next, ‘in grateful acknowledgment of 
the ability, energy, and faithfulness with which he discharged his duties 
as a Representative in Parliament for the Borough of Southwark from the 

ear 1852 to 1857." The presentation will take place at a public meeting to 
held at the Bridge House Hotel, on Monday next. 


Tne Great Norruern Ramwwar Prererence SHare- 
HOLDERS.—Judgment was delivered on Saturday last by the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the two Lords Justices upon the appeal from the decision of 
Vice-Chancellor Wood in the case of the preference shareholders of the 
Great Northern Railway. The question was whether the Preference pro- 
prietors are liable to bear any portion of the losses occasioned by - 
path’s frauds. The Vice-Chancellor decidea in favour of the exemption 
of the preference shareholders ; and the Lord Chancellor and Lord Jus- 
ao oe and Turner have confirmed this decision of the Vice- 

cellor. 


Cenrrat Criminat Court.—The November Session of this 
Court was opened on Monday. The calendar contains the names of more 
than 100 prisoners, pripecnn, only three weeks have elapsed since the ad- 
journment of the last sessions. “None of the cases, however, are of a very 
suet ae ener The Judges who preside are Lord Chief Justice Cook- 

urn, Mr. Justice Coleridge, and Mr. Baron Watsou.—On Wednesday, John 
Marks, Samuel Marks, and Abraham Simmonds, coachmakers, were tried 
on a charge of having defrauded the creditors of the first-named of a 
large amount io i po after he had been adjudged a bankrupt. The 
charge of conspiracy and fraud was made out to the satisfaction of the 
pe Da the judge sentencad each of the prisoners to eight years’ penal 
servitude, 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


Tue’ Marcuioness oF Lonponperry'’s DINNER TO HER 
TeNANTRY.—The annual rent-day dinner of Lady Londonderry took plave 
at Winyard a few daysago. In the morning there was a numerous ex- 
hibition of stock to compete for the liberal prizes offered by her Ladyshi 
and Earl Vane. The dinner took place in a spacious coach-house, whic 
had been fitted up expressly for the occasion. The interior was beautifully 
decorated with festoons and other devices, and a profusion of variegated 
lamps and Chinese lanterns gave to the whole a very charming effect. The 
Marchioness took her seat at the head of the table, and was og gy by 
Earl Vane, the Duke and Duchess ot Marlborough, Sir W. Eden, Bart., &e. 
The pi ings were of a strictly private nature. 


Aw InstiruTion ror TRaininc Scuootmistresses within 
the diocese of Exeter, duly recognised by the Committee of Council, has 
at length been supplied. ‘The proposed new school at Truro will speedily 
be commenced ; and in the meantime the existing establishmeat has 
been brought within the Government requirements, and an examination 
for Queen‘s scholars will be held at Truro atChristmas next, when several 
candidates wil! present themselves, 


Ar Bricurton, cn Monday evening, Mr. Coningham, one of the 
borough members, addressed a very crowded meeting of electors at the 
Townhall, Mr. William Alger presiding. A vote of t and of con- 
fidence was passed to the honourable member. 


@Orerative Distress 1x ee pe aheet the whole of the 
silk manufacturers in Derby have closed their mills, in consequence of 
their being unable to get orders to execute. What few are open are work- 
ing short time. Several thousand hands, chiefly females, are consequently 
thrown out of employment. 


“ ALLEGED Murper on rae Hicu Sras—On Saturday last 
Captain Christie and James Neillard, the master and first mate of the 
barque Llizabeth, underwent an examination before the Liverpool magis- 
trates on a charge of having murdered a seamen, na Franc! 
Rodriquez, on board that vessel. The cruelties which led to the unhappy 
man’s death are said to have equalled those with which the name of 
Captain Rogers is associated. At the request of the counsel for the pri- 
soners a remand was granted, the further hearing of the case being 
adjourned to this day (Saturday). 


A Terrie Borer Exrrosion, by which the lives of twelve 
human beings were sacrificed, took place on Monday, at Mr. Charles 
Kaye's cotton factory, at Apsley, Huddersfield.——Another boiler ex- 
plosion, causing the instant death of three persons and the severe injury 
of several others, occurred on Wednesday week, at Lower Marchup, ata 
distance of five miles from Skipton, in Cravon. ‘The explosion took place 
at the top of a shaft being sunk for the formation of a tunnel. The coro- 
“ner’s jury returned a v t of “* Accidental death.’” 


EmpezzLEMENT OF One THousanp Pounps ny A Poor-RATR 
Cotiector.—On Friday (last week), at Birmingham, a man named 
joe 4 Gibbs, for many years one of the poor-rate collectors of the 
Pp , was brought before the magistrates on the charge of embezzling 
£1000, the moneys of the ee pen gy A remand was popeet for, with- 
Fink pay being stated, but it is understood that the prisoner's 
defalcations extend over two years. 


Mr. Ortiey’s Fourrm anp Concrupine Lecrure on 
PAINTING AND PAINTERS will be delivered on Wednesday evening next 
(eight o'clock) at the Marylebone Literary Institution, Kdwards-st 
Portman-square. Subject—‘*The S h, French, and English Schools, 
in the course of which’ remarks will be made on the Caaf h ers 
pros, of the arts in this country. The lecture will be illustrated by 
numerous examples, including several original works of importance. 
Admission, 18. ; reserved seats, 2s.; members half-price. ; 

Sacrep Harmonic Society, Exeter Hatt.—Handel’s “ Mes- 
siah”’ is to be performed on Friday, 11th December. 


Nov. 28, 1857.] 


TOWN AND TABLE TALK ON LITERATURE, ART, &. 


We have before us, by the kindness of a friend, a very curious blue- 
book in English literature, a folio volume of some two hundred pages, 
containing the names of the existing proprietors of some of the most 
remarkable copyrights in English literature. It is, of course, in- 
complete, and in some points, we suspect, inaccurate; but what it 
professes to give it gives—a list of works in respect to which notice 
has been given to the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Customs that a 
copyright exists, and that the introduction of pirated copies from 
abroad must be prohibited under an Act of the present reign by 
the officers of her Majesty’s Customs. It is, at least, a list of notices 
given by publishers; though Mr. Moxon, strange to say, has not 
attended to his own property and to the property of his authors. The 
name of Mr. Tennyson, for instance, is not to be found throughout 
the folio. 

This Custom-house blue-book dispels many popular beliefs current 
in society. Thns the often-repeated story that Lord Macaulay had 
sold his Whig history to the Messrs. Longman for an annuity is to be 
upset by the Custom-house fact that the old historian is the pro- 
prietor of his own copyright. We could mention other currently- 
expressed opinions that will not stand the test of the book before us, 
‘These, however, we shall not at present seck to displace, but shal] 
content ourselves with mentioning the more remarkable revelations 
to be gathered from a careful perusal of this guide for Custom. 
house officers at the sea-ports of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, the Isle of Man, and _ Berwick-upon-Tweed. Thus, 
though Lord Macaulay possesses the copyright of his “ History,” 
he is not by the return made from the Row the proprietor of his 
« Hssays” and his “Lays.” The Messrs. Longman own the “ Essays” 
and the “ Lays.” Mr. Murray is the proprietor of Lord Mahon’s “ His- 
tory of England.” Lord Campbell has kept his “ Lives of the Chief 
Justices,” but has sold his “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors.” The 
Messrs. Blackwood are the fortunate proprietors of Sir Archibald 
Alison’s History. Mr. Hallam retains his own copyrights. Mr. 
Carlyle is the owner of the “French Revolution;” but Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall are the proprietors of “Cromwell’s Speeches.” 
Mr. Dickens has a share in every one of his works; but has 
only one copyright entirely in his own hands—“ Oliver Twist ””— 
bought back from Mr. Bentley for, we believe, five times the 
sum Mr. Bentley gave first. Mr. Thackeray is a first shareholder with 
Bradbury and Evans in “ Vanity Fair” and “ Pendennis,” and joint- 
shareholder with Smith and Elder in his “ History of Henry Esmond.” 
Sir William Napier’s “ History of the Peninsular War” is part the 
author’s and part the property of Messrs. Boone. Mr. Borrow holds 
“The Bible in Spain,” but has sold “ Lavengro.” Mr. Cunningham is 
the proprietor of his “ Handbook of London,” and Mr. Ford has sold 
his ‘ Handbook of Spain” to the Tonson of Albemarle-street. Dr. 
William Smith has not a single share in any of his admirable 
Dictionaries. Bradbury and Evans possess the copyright of Mr. 
Forster’s “Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith.” Dr. 
Layard is the proprietor of his three books about Nineveh. 
Mr. Ruskin holds all his own copyrights but one—‘ The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture,” and that is the property of Smith 
and Elder. Mrs. Jameson possesses her “ Legends of the Madonna,” 
and her “ Legends of the Monastic Orders.” Mr. Warren has no pecu- 
niary interest in his “Ten Thousand a Year,” or his “ Diary of a Late 
Physician.” Aytoun has sold his “ Lays,” and Barry Cornwall retains a 
half-share in his “ Songs.” Sir Bulwer Lytton’s copyrights we cannot 
understand. Mr. James owns some of his Novels; so, also, does Mrs- 
Gore some of hers. How additionally interesting would this book be 
did it only contain the prices at which the several copyrights were 
obtained from their authors by their present possessors. For instance, 
what did Lord Macaulay get for his “ Lays,” and what did Professor 
Aytoun obtain for his ? 

This week has removed from among us one of Horace Walpole’s 
‘heroes, in the shape of a noble author. Young Lord Strangford, of 
the “ Historic Fancies,” has died, in his fortieth year. He had 
newly come to his father’s peerage; and still more newly—only a 
month before his death—into the holy state of matrimony. He 
promised well, was a clever speaker, wrote with skill, gave other 
promises, and fulfilled none. Young Disraeli and young Smythe were 
candidates for Parliamentary favour about the same time. They ran 
arace. Peel backed Smythe, made him Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and lost Disraeli. The result is known: Smythe’s 
insufficiency, and Disraeli’s philippics and leadership. 

That best and only permament memorial of the picture portion of 
“the Art-Treasures Exhibition—the great work of Messrs. Colnaghi 
and Agnew—is advancing nobly, and more than making good all the 
successes that were foretold of it. The selection has been made with 
great good taste. Every care has been taken, and all that skill and 
money ean accomplish we find brought by skill and money to perfec- 
tion in this thing of beauty and this joy for ever. The British Por- 
trait Gallery already completed is a noble improvement upon Lodge’s 
great work. Truth, severe and exact truth, is a leading and a novel 
merit in this noble memorial of a noble Exhibition. 

The reprint by Mr. Bohn, ina cheap shape, of “Lowndes’ Bib- 
liographer’s Manual of English Literature,” is a service to the 
public that deserves support from every lover of books. Mr. Bohn 
is not only selling it at a price which makes it easily within the means 
ofthe many, but is incorporating certain necessary corrections. Able, 
well-informed, industrious, but poverty-touched Mr. Lowndes, you were 
worth fifty Mr. Haydns, and fifty others we could name, but you died 
neglected, and indifficulties, having conferreda permanent public benefit 
on an ungrateful public. A Government pension would haye been wel] 
bestowed on an active and able public labourer like Lowndes. His 
-end was not in comfort: without even the paltry pittance which Lord 
Palmerston delights in doling out to men without one tenth portion 
of the claim which poor industrious and useful-working Mr. Lowndes 
had on Government and individual support. 


Austrauian Lirr.—A Lueusrious Picturr.—Take any 
av of Australian life. You come home after a hard, dusty day's work, 
#1 vou long for a quiet evening with apour wife and children, such as you 
«cv « get once in dear old England. When you sit down to dinner, which 
jour wife has had to cook, and your children to prepare for, you see the 
y}o.iner of your domestic joys with a face (from flea and mosquito bites) 
ikea pottle of prize strawberries at Chiswick, a pleasant object to con- 
tunplate of an evening. During your dinner you are tormented with flies 
and bitten by fleas. You pour out and drink half your pale ale, and in 
2 moment your glass is crammed with ten thousand debauched flies, who 
die in drunken happiness. You call in your children; they come, lookin: 
Squalid,*pale, and jaded; no rosy cheeks here. You help your wife 
to put away the things, and then sit down with flies, fleas, and 
“Mosquitoes, a mottled-faced wife, irritable children, and your own plea- 
Sant reflections. You may have made a very fortunate speculation that 
day; but it takes a vast amount of money to compensate you for so much 

‘omestic misery. When you retire to bed it will be only to a second tor- 
ture of fieas and other vermin, and you will pete a restless, feverish, 
Sleepless night ; ane children will cry and call for mamma half the night 

eng and you will get up to another day of speculation, gain or loss, a 
Jaded wife, tired children, and thorough discomfort. Hence it is not just 
- those people who write books for the purpose of inducing emigration 

ranstral ia to give an estimate only of the milk and honey the countr 
ollcrs. | We believe a great quantity of the household milk to be sour, ani 
most of its honey nought but gall and bitterness.—New Quarterly Review. 


| 


MUSIC, 


Ar the St, James’s Orera Burra another of Ricci's operas, 
“T) Birraio di Preston,” was produced on Tuesday. It was mediocre 
in composition, mediocre in performance, and mediocre in reception. 
The libretto is a somewhat dull version of the French comic opera, 
“Le Brasseur de'Preston,” a lively little comedy, with music, by 
Adolphe Adam, which gained great popularity on the Parisian stage. 
The piece, in its Italian form, is still amusing, and all the moro 
amusing for the absurd way in which an English subject (as usual) is 
treated by a French libretto- writer. It turns on the scrapes and mis- 
haps in which the hero, the Brewer of Preston, is involved in conse- 
quence of having a brother so like him that the one cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the other. The brother, a Lieutenantin the army, is 
absent without leave and in danger of being tried as a deserter. The 
brewer, going to intercede for his brother, is taken for the missing 
officer himself, who is pardoned in consideration of his prompt return. 
The Lieutenant, being a bit of a scamp, has seduced a damsel, whose 
brother, finding the brewer in military attire, insists on his marrying 
the girl or giving him satisfaction. Hence a series of mistakes, per- 
plexities, and frights, into which the poor brewer is plunged, till the 
absent brother makes his appearance rae everything of course is cleared 
up. There are two female characters, the damsel already mentioned, and 
the brewer's betrothed, who heighten the imbroglio in a manner easy 
to be imagined. As to Ricci’s music, it is clever and musician-like of 
course, and some of the concerted pieces are ingenious and effective, 
but it lacks entirely the vivacity and sparkling brilliancy of Adolphe 
Adam’s. Nor has it a grain of originality. Every phrase and passage 
is trite and familiar ; and we feel, in listening to it, as if we had 
already heard it a hundred times. ‘he performance was akin to the 
music. Signor Raffaelli, who appeared as the brewer, is an elderly 
man, very like Formés in face and figure. He has a good baritone 
voice, and sings well, but his humour is ponderous; and, moreover, he 
is too old for the character. Signora Dottini, who played the principal 
female part, is, we have been told, a Frenchwoman—a thing we could 
easily have divined, for, in face, voice, air, and style of acting and sing- 
ing, she is redolent of the Boulevards. She is a clever performer 
withal, and made her part (the brewer's fiancée) by far the pleasantest 
of the dramatis persone. The rest of the performers were neither good 
nor bad. They got through their parts without committing any faults 
or giving any pleasure. 

Tnx Sacrep Harmonic Society have commenced the monthly 
rehearsals of the Handel Festival Choir, which they announced some 
time ago. They have thus explained the purpose of those rehearsals— 
“The great Hundel Festival has brought into association with the 
society a much larger number of efficient amateurs than could pos- 
sibly be rendered available at its regular performances; and as it was 
evidently desirable to promote the continued practice of this numerous 
body of carefully-selected choralists, with the view to increased 
effectiveness at the great Commemoration Festival, to be held in 1859, 
it has been determined to put the long-projected plan into operation, 
and taking advantage of the organisation of the society, to hold 
meetings for choral practice on the third Friday in each month, which 
shall comprize the large number of from 1200 to 1500 amateur 
vocalists.’ The first of these meetings took place in Exeter Hall on 
Friday (last week), and the hall was nearly us full as at the Sacred 
Harmonic Society’s ordinary concerts. The chorus filled not only the 
orchestra but a considerable space in the body of the hall, the audience 
occupying the upper part of the area and the galleries. The so-called 
rehearsal thus partook of the character of a public performance. Mr. 
Costa officiated as the conductor. The first part consisted of a fine selec- 
tion of sacred choral music, taken from the works of Croft, Leo, Handel, 
Palestrina, and Mozart. Some of the pieces were extremely difficult, and 
were executed with a degree of precision, which, considering the vast 
number of the voices who were singing (it may be said) at sight, was 
truly surprising. In the forte passages, where the notes were long and 
the harmony plain, the full swell of the voices was often wonderfully 
grand; but where the harmony was close and complicated, and the 
notes demanded rapid utterance, there was a lack of distinctness, 
which, we apprehend, must always exist where the numbers are so 
great. Pieces of this kind, we conceive, ought to be avoided in choral 
performances of such immense magnitude. The second part consisted 
of madrigals, selected from the works of the Italian and English com- 
posers of the sixteenth century. Such music is not fitted for such an 
occasion. Madrigals are chamber music: the nature of their subjects, 
the delicacy of their style, and the complexity of their construction, 
make them quite unsuitable for performance by great choral bodies. 
Considered merely as exercises in learning to sing very difficult music, 
these madrigals certainly answered their purpose very well; but when 
a light, delicate, love-ditty is roared by twelve hundred voices its 
beauty and character are entirely lost. 

Mr. W. F. Reexp, an excellent young vislemscllo-giayer, has 
begun a series of evening concerts at St. Muriiz’o Hall, under the 
designation of “ Eruditia Musica ;” a title both affect.3 and inavplic- 
able, in as much as (judging from tho first concert on Wednosday 
evening) their selection does not display any remarkabi» amount of 
musical erudition ; that concert hi:ving’<cen made up of mate ‘ials familiar 
to musical people. It was a very gs0d concert, nevertheles}; the music 
being of classical character and well performed. There v sve Quartets 
of Mozart and Beethoven, played by Messrs. Zerbini, Grevenstein, 
Voitus, and Reed ; a pianoforte Tries of Mayceder—a bzibiant composi- 
tion in which M. Gravenstein, a viclinist newly arrived from Amster- 
dam. showed himself to be a fine performer; Hummel’s Feniasia “La 
Sentinelle;” part-songs by Hatton and Becker, sung by the Orpheus 
Glee Union; and several other pieces. ‘These concerts deserve en- 
couragement, and we hope will receive it. 

Jutiien’s Concerts maintain their popularity. The “Indian 
Quadrille” and “Havelock’s Triumphal March” continue to be the 
principal attraction, and are nightly repeated. A new overture, by 
Frank Mori, was performed o n Monday night with very great success, 
which it fully merited, being a spirited composition, full of melody, 
and happy orchestral effects. 


THE THEATRES, §c. 


Haymarket.—On Monday a new piece was produced—a small 
farce, by Mr. M. Morton, entitled “Take Care of Dowb——.” The 
person H fase indicated is a Mr. Christopher Dowbiggin (Mr. W. Farren), 
the quondam pupil of Mr. James Wallop (Mr. Buckstone), who seems 
to think that the duties of a schoolmaster do not exactly end with the 
discipline of the school. Having reason to suspect that Mr. Dowbiggin’s 
spouse has an intrigue with one Charles Ramsay (Mr. E. Villiers), he 
sets out on a mission to defeat it, and is found at Mr. Dowbiggin’s 
country residence for this purpose. Here he does much mischief, and 
suffers some peril—until the matter is satisfactorily cleared up. 
Buckstoneacted the pedagogue with unction; and, whether as a scarecrow 
himself, or as frightened at scarecrows, proved irresistibly ludicrous to 
the audience. The materials of the drama are slight, but are wrought 
with skill into consistency. Some of the scrapes that Wallop en- 
counters are old enough ; such as his tumble into a hotbed, and his 
adventure with a mischievous horse; but as Mr. Buckstone manages 
to make them appear new and spontaneous, the spectators are satisfied, 
and the performance is decidedly successful. 


Princess’.—The performances of “The Tempest” conclude 
this week. The reproduction on Monday next of “Richard the 
Second” excites the expectation of many who have not yet seen 
it, but to whom the report of its magnificence may have sup- 
plied a motive for taking ad of a second opportunity to 
witness, perhaps, the most ae a A Shakspearian revival that 
was ever placed on the British boards. hose who have seen it will 
not be displeased to renew the delight already experienced, but which 
they thought they had no chance of ee repeated. Mr. Kean has 
acted, in this case, most jodseenaly, in bringing forward a second 
time, so elaborate an example of his own inventive genius in the suita- 
ble archzeological illustration of the historical drama, and one as fitted 
to communicate instruction as to impart pleasure. 

Orymric,—Mr. Stirling Coyne has contributed to this theatre 
a pleasing little dream-play, in which a London cockney is thrown into 
perils with Italian banditti, and wakes up in a fright, just in time to 
start for his intended tour. It is entitled “What will they say at 
Brompton?” Previous to the dream, an old uncle, appropriately 
named Mr. Croker (Mr. G. Cooke), has endeavoured to alarm Mr. Todd 
and his wife with tales of travellers, brigands, avalanches, and tem- 
pests, in order to persuade them to stay at home; but having 
nounced their intention to go abroad among their neighbourhood, the 
ap contained in the title of fhe farce is a sufficient in- 

ucement for them to persevere. Mr, Robson, as Mr, Todd, suffers 
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some of the predicted perils in his vision; and his adventures 
with shadowy brigands, and an interesting niece, make up a stirring 
scene or twoin which the picturesque and the humorous are agreeably 
combined. Miss Wyndham played Mrs. Todd, and made the most of 
an indifferent part. There was some yery nice acting, and some 
prostate perplexities, which entitle this piece to the applause that it 
received. 


AstLEY’s.—* The Storming and Capture of Delhi” is a piece 
more appropriate to this than to any other theatre, being capable of 
equestrian illustration and in accordance with the character, not to 
say, genius of the place. The spectacle, which is throughout abundant, 
is accompanied with some very picturesque scenery of cantonments, 
mountain passes, open country, rebel sepoy’s camps, pass of the 
Ganges, tent of the Generals, and gates and city of Delhi. With the 
destruction of the latter and the British victory the drama concludes. 
It is in three acts, and vigorously acted. A new American equestrian 
made his appearance on Monday, named I’'rank Pastor, whose summer- 
sault feats are truly extraordinary. 


Eeyptian Hari.—Mr. Albert Smith reappeared on Monday- 
and priduced for the approbation of his patrons his new eutertain- 
ment. Mont Blanc no longer stands alone; Vesuvius is called on to 
contest his supremacy. The lecture consists of a description of the 
route by Naples and Pompeii, during which Mr. Smith meets with 
bis old friends under new circumstances—Brown, Parker, Pringle, 
Buby Simmons, and the discontented engineer. The second part of the 
delivery has most novelty, and the programme of it is described in 
thymed hexameter verses that make pleasant reading enough between 
the acts. All the old pictures are preserved, and form the introduction. 
The new views are by Mr. Beverley, and comprise a general view of 
Naples, the Santa Lucia, and Hotel de Rome; the tragic poet's house 
at Pompeii, the ruins of Paestum, the Blue Grotto at Capri, and the 
Erupticn of Vesuvius. All these are excellent. It only remains to be 
added that Mr. A. Smith is as fast and witty as ever, and, to all ap- 
pearance, as extensively patronised. 


Wi11is's Rooms.—Professor Wiljalba Frikell gave his enter- 
tainment at these rooms on Monday, and advertises his continuance 
there for four weeks. The title, “Two Hours of Illusion,” still re- 
mains, and the speculation will doubtless be found to answer. As we 
have already described it, further remark is needless. 


Mr. Orrrry’s Lectures on Art.—On Wednesday evening 
Mr. Ottley gave his third lecture on “Painting and Painters:” subject, 
the German, Dutch, and Flemish schools. He commenced by showing 
that the inauguration of art in Germany was later by twenty centuries 
than in Greece, and by ten centuries than that in Italy; that its 
piinciples were derived in the first instance from Rome—the 
Romanesque period—and afterwards from Byzantium, from about the 
tenth century downwards; and, assuming the Gothic form, received 
no modifications from the revival movement which distinguished the 
period from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries in Italy. These 
circumstances, the lecturer insisted, rendered any attempt to compare 
the contemporary arts of Germany and Italy a mistake and a delusion; 
#n attempt, however, which had been injudiciously made by a recent 
German writer on art history. After explaining the leading 
characteristics, and passing in review the principal masters of 
the earlier periods, he came to the genre school of Holland and 
Flanders which marked a later epoch in art. The importance 
and genuine interest of these schools he vindicated from the dis- 
peraging remarks which had too generally been made upon them; 
and more particularly from the sweeping denunciations of a living 
critic (Mr. Ruskin) who had made some noise in the art-world, and 
who gravely asserted. that “the best patronage any monarch could 
bestow upon the arts would be to collect the whole body of them (the 
works of the Dutch and Flemish schools) into one gallery and burn 
them.” There was little danger, the lecturer apprehended, that this 
wholesale auto da fe—this “blaze of triumph”—would ever be per- 
petrated by the maddest monarch in Christendom; and one of these 
days the critic himself who recommended it might perhaps change his 
opinion, and take a wider view of the purpose and province of art. 
Mr. Ottley concluded by taking a dispassionate view of the recent 
movement in Germany, which was an approximation to the religious 
art of Italy, and from which he deduced the now pre-Raphaelite of 
England, The lecture was illustrated by many interesting examples, 
including a selection from Messrs. Colnaghi’s ‘‘ Arts Treasure Gems ”— 
the importance of this new process to the arts being dwelt upon by the 
lecturer. There was also among the original pictures an exquisite 
Raphael—the “Infant Christ with the Cross.” the property of Mr. 
Farrer; and a very fine Correggio—the ‘‘ Virgin and Child,” an 
early work, just returned from the Manchester Exhibition. This 
picture was formerly in the collection of the late Mr. Ottley, who 
brought it from Italy, and is now in the possession of Mr. James. 
These were intended to have been exhibited last week apropos of 
Italian art, but the cases at the time could not be opened. 

Mr. Leigh Murray has for some time past been“ starring * 
in the provinces, but will appear in a new comedy at Drury-lane 
Theatre at Christmas. 

PatcuworK.—Mr, and Mrs, Howard Paul have been giving 
their elegant and amusing entertainment at the Prince's Theatre, 
Glesgow. At their benefit on Friday last, Mrs. H. Paul was mots 
loudly applauded fer her clever assumption of a Newhaven fishwife. 


ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
(To the Editor of the ILLusTRATED LONDON News.) 
In the very interesting notice on Assyrian antiquities, which appeared 
in your last issue, I observe an error, which, perhaps, you may think it 
worth while to correct. 

The Susian city, which was conquered by Asshur-bani-pal, the son of 
Esar Hadden, and of which you have P pipes the ground plan from a slab 
in the British Museum, is not the famous metropolis ‘“‘Shushan, the 
Palace,” but its sister capital of Badaca, which was some miles distant to 
the northward. The place is mentioned in Greek history (Diod. Sic. xix. 
19) as the city to which Antigonus retreated after his defeat by Eumenes, 
and preparatory to his retreat into Media. It was situated on the right 
bank of the Euleus, and probably at the spot where the great Sassanian 
city of Kerkh was afterwards built. The Assyrian title is Badakat, the 
final t being merely the feminine ending, and its identity therefore with 
the Greek Badaxy being complete. ni 

On a fragment of a cylinder of Asshur-bani-pal in the British 
Museum the capture and plunder of this city are described in great detail. 
The names are given of about twenty gods who were carried off from it 
by the Assyrian King; and it seems at that period to have been fully 
equal in wealth and importance to the neighbouring city of Susa. _ 

An account of the ruins, as they exist at present. is to be found in Mr. 
Loftus’s recent volume on “Chaldwa and Susiana;"’ but the remains 
which he inspected belong, in all probability, exclusively to the Sassanian 
city, which, under the name of Kerkh-i-Ledan, was one of the chief 
seats of the Christian Church in Susiana during the third and fourth 
centuries. Yours, &e., 


Athenxum Club, Nov. 24, 1857. H. RAWLINSON. 


Lorp Srrarrorp pE Repcouirre has the following tribute 
paid to him by the Northern Bee :—* The mauvais vouloir of the British 
Ambassador at Constantinople for everything which is not English, and 
especially for everything which is Russian, has long been no secret to us; 
yet the aversion he manifests towards us cannot prevent us from render- 
ing justice to his merits as an English diplomatist. Lord Redcliffe hax 
studied the East; he has penetrated all the secrets of the Turkish Admi- 
nistration, and always in relation with the official regions of Constan- 
tinople, he has known how to create himself a position held by no other 
man. ‘act and skillalone could not have acquired him that position; 
a long sojourn among Mussulmans was requisite, and a permanent _parti- 
cipation, open or secret, in all the nominations and dismissals of Viziers, 
Pachas, and Ministers. To recall Lord Redcliffe from Constantinople 
would be tantamount for England to lose half her influence in the affairs 
of Turkey, ere even to losing it altogether. If the actual relations of 
England with France, and the remembrance of the alliance of those two 
countries with Turkey, should render it necessary for England to give in 
a little in Turkish affairs, we think that the London Cabinet would rather 
consent to change its polity in the question of the Principalities than te 
recall Lord Redcliffe from Constantinople. 


Mr. Camrpetr, MP., anv THE GOVERNMENT or INDIA.— 
Mr. Campbell, M.P. for Weymouth, has announced his intention of call- 
ing the attention of the House of Commons, early in the forthcomi 
Session, to the defects of the present system of government in India, an 
to submit a plan of government calculated engure efficiency with 
security and economy, and affording at the same time encouragement to 
British capital and enterprise, by the more complete development of the 
resources of that great country ; also that he Will call the attention of the 
House to the reconstruction and reorganisation of the army in India on a 
basis caleulated to add security to our Indian possessions, and strengtl 
and power to our entire mijitary system, 
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THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tux unexpected assembling of the Legislature nearly two months 
before the ordinary perio would, at one time, have very seriously dis- 
arranged the plans and doings of the sempiternal architect of the New 
Palace at Westminster. But, fortunately, the interior of the building, 
and all that belongs to the accommodation and lodgment of the Lords 
and Gentlemen who are so good as to carry on the business of the 
country within its elaborated walls, has been at length brought to 
such a point that the duty of preparation to be performed is more that 
of the housemaid than of the skilled workman and decorator. The 
energies of Sir Charles Barry have been, therefore, mainly directed 
during the Recess to the Clock Tower and its appendages. The old 
Palace-yard or Peers’ front of the Houses of Parliament, ranging 
from St. Stephen’s Porch to the Victoria Tower, is out- 
wardly complete, and contrasts, in its florid Gothic newness 
(however contradictory the term may seem), with the dingy, 
tumble-down plainness of Abingdon-street, and that hideous block 
of dwelling-houses (choice specimens of the pure metropolitan style 
of architecture) which flank Henry VII.’s Chapel. New Palace-yard 
retains its half-finished, scaffoldy appearance. The side of the Clock 
Tower which looks on the open space, which ought to be a quad- 
rangle, still displays the ugly patch of brickwork which it has worn 
for the last two years ; and the dial-plates of the clock are still mys- 
tically shrouded in dark and unsightly hoarding, although one hears 
that when the said dials are uncovered they will be more mysterious, 
so far as pointing out the time of day is concerned, than ever. Big 
Ben, mortally wounded, still lies silent in his shed, patiently awaiting 
the moment of his dissolution. The interior of Westminster Hall 
has happily been at length cleared of the boarding which occupied its 
whole area (with the exception of a dark narrow passage on one side), 
which was set up for the accommodation of the exhibitors of the 
designs for the Public Offices and the Wellington Monument, 
so that that noble structure is again restored freely to the use to which 
it has of late years been appropriated, that of forming the grand 
vestibule at once of our Courts of Law and our Houses of Legislature— 
a part of Sir Charles Barry’s plan which always struck us as the most 
praiseworthy of his whole idea of this great national building. | It is 
gurious to note the sort of jerk with which improvements and com- 
pletion are carried out in the new Houses of Parliament. A notable 
instance may be found in the way in which the candelabra by which 
the Hall is lighted have crept into existence by pairs ; beginning 
from the end next the great door, and gradually mounting to the 
steps under the large painted window. Here, for the present, they 
have stopped; the vestibule of St. Stephen’s Hall and the Hall itself 
being still lighted by unsightly temporary chandeliers, com- 
posed of common gas piping, and erected on stands of rough 
unpainted deal. Within the building little, if indeed any, 
alteration has taken place, and the only additions are two fresco 
paintings by Ward, which have been placed in two of the compart- 
ments of the corridor leading into the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, and which represent the “ Execution of Montrose,” and the 
“ Concealment of Fugitives by Alice Lisle after the Battle of Sedg- 
moor.” This is all that is noticeable in connection with the struc- 
tural department of the Houses of Parliament in anticipation of the 
coming Session, except, perhaps, that it is observable that all the in- 
terior is Josing its glossy look, and sobering down into that solidity of 
hue which is more in harmony with the character of the building 
than brightness of tint or freshness of colour. 

Although little more than three months have elapsed since the pro- 
rogation of Parliament, the changes m the “personnel” of both 
Houses are quite up to, and even above, the average of ordinary recesses. 
The House of Peers has been subjected to several mutations. The 
death of Earl Fitzwilliam has rendered necessary the issuing of a writ 
of summons to Viscount Milton, his eldest son; and the Earl of 
Buchan’s vacant coronet has been assumed by his son Lord Cardross. 
The decease of Ear) Fitzhardinge, without lineal descendants, has for 
a time left a gap in the Upper House, which it is understood will be 
filled up by the promotion of the inheritor of his estates, Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, to the ranks of the Peerage. Two new creations by patent 
have been made during the recess, in the persons of Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, by the title of Baron Ebury, and Mr. Macaulay, by the 
sober designation of Baron Macaulay; while the Earl of Fife has been 
created a Peer of the United Kingdom, by the title of Baron Skene. 
There will, consequently, be an immediate accession of strength to the 
Government in the Upper House of five supporters of their policy ; and 
a sixth will not long be wanting. There will be several alterations in 
the composition of the House of Commons immediately on their 
assembling, and several new writs will be necessarily moved on the 
first day. The seat for the county of Wicklow is vacant by the 
accession of Viscount Milton to the Earldom of Fitzwilliam. Mr. 
John Bright will again appear on a scene where he has, by universal 
admission, been missed, not once or twice, but daily by members of 
all parties, as the representative of the warlike (in a mechanical 
sense) borough of Birmingham, for which honour he was chosen 
shortly before the prorogation, on the death of Mr. Muntz; he did 
not, however, take his seat at the time of his election. Mr. George 
Byng has changed his seat at Tavistock for the representation of 
Middlesex, which was rendered vacant by the promotion of Lord R. 
Grosvenor to the Peerage ; and Mr. Arthur Russell has stepped into Mr. 
Byng’s place at Tavistock. No less than four seats have become vacant 
during the vacation in consequence of the deaths of the members who 
occupied them. One of them has been filled up, viz., that of Oldham, 
for which borough its former representative, Mr. William Johnson Fox, 
has again been elected, in the room of Mr. Platt, deceased. New 
writs will have to be moved for Harwich, owing to the untimely death 
of Major Warburton, a gentleman who had begun to emerge from the 
darker regions of the back benches, although only one of the elected 
of last spring; for Paisley, which pe has lost a long-tried and 
respected representative in Mr. Archibald Hastie, who, though not a 
demonstrative member of the House, was one of its useful business 
members ; and last, not least, the lamented death of Mr. Augustus 
Stafford, creates a vacancy in North Northamptonshire. 

Notwithstanding rumours to the contrary, which have been neither 
few nor far between, her Majesty’s Ministry meets the two estates of 
the realm unaltered in its composition in any material respect, for, 
with the exception of the retirement of Sir Maurice Berkeley from a 
Lordship of the Admiralty, and Mr. Monsell from the Presidency of 
the Board of Health, the Government will present the same front on 
pacar een a it did when the signal for departure was given in 

‘Such, in brief, is the muster-roll of events connected with the short 
vacation of the Legislature. Parliament assembles at an unusual time 
for the purpose of dealing with unusual circumstances, and its mem- 
bers have to look forward to a Session of unusual length, while, at the 

same time, there is no probability that the long Session will be a lazy 
one. The questions with which it will have to deal are at once 
comprehensive in their scope .and complicated and difficult 
in their details. The measures which must be brought forward by 
the Government are of vital public import, and from their very 
nature will require to be moulded by the hand of statesmanship, and 
untainted by the touch of faction. The country looks to the i 
lature at this critical juncture in its fo:tunes, with the eye of hope, 
and not without a feeling of confidence; and, therefore, it will expect 
in return a patriotic concentration of all. the energies of Parliament 
on the real Gina of the Session, nor will public feeling and opinion 
fail in every possible way to make known to our representatives that 
this is no time to dally with great questions or to play at party. 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE AMERICAN CHESS CONGRESS.—We shall resume our notice of this important meeting 
re eee ee tee tn eck Deen eee 
ARBACES,—It is in contemplation, we believe, to remove the St. George’s Chess Club from its 


ration resolutely withstand all attempts 

the Houses of Parliament and the other clubs. 

J. PERCY, Tunbridge Wells. White's first move in the Problem named is R to K 7th; but 
the variations are too numerous for us to print. With the assistance of this, the key move, 
however, bee we not have more difficulty than is beneficial to your play, in the 
com) lation. 

JEUNE HomMME.—Tomlinson's ‘‘ Amusements of Chess," published by Parker, of West 
Strand. The ‘‘Chessplayer's Handbook,” published by Bohn, of Covent-garden. 

ANDREW.— Enquire of Mesers. Jaques, ivory-turners, Hatton. jen, Who are the manu~ 
facturers both of the Staunton Chessmen and the ‘In Statu Quo’’ chess-board and men. 

* pinning "’ a Piece does not disable its checking power. White must move 

ing out of check. 

L. T. W.—Our last dia; 1s wrongly numbered, It should be 718. 

F, G., PEREGRINE.—Brighton Chess Clubs: The numerous Chess Amateurs visiting Brighton 
will now find more facilities than ever for enjoying their favourite recreation, 4s, in ad- 
dition to the long-established, and. we believe. seyaigrase. 5 club on the Pier, another has 
just been si at the Atheneum Institution, under the title of the * Brighton Atheneum 
Chess Club,”’ the members of which meet every Tuesday and Friday evenings 

H. H., J. P.—Now under consideration. 

BR. FexToN.—I. ‘The collection of Problems by Mr. D'Orville, published in Nuremberg. 1842; 
or that by Mr. Anderssen, printed in Breslaw, 1842. The Problems in both these works are, 
however, reprinted 'n Alexandre’s stupendous folio, entitled ‘ Beauties 0’ Chess,’ which 
contains, we believe, about two thousand diagrams 2. It has been distributed some time. 

Von H.d. L., the Hague.—A reply shall be forwarded immediately. 

PROBLEM 699.- Some Correspondents in Bengal, whose enthusiasm for Chess has survived 
all the horrors of which that Presidency has been the theatre, have recently discovered a 
second solution of the above Problem, and this second solution they think sufficiently in- 
genious to warrant our submitting the position again, with the conditions that Mate is to be 
effected in three moves, by a course of play different to that adopted in the solution 
already printed. We have not space to reprint the position, and mustrefer those interested 
in discovering the new solution to our Number for July )lth. It does not strike us as so 
neat as the original, but it awakens some interesting reflections, Here we have a Chess 
Problem com 4 in Siberia, 2500 miles from St, Petersburgh, printed in London, com- 
mented on in Bengal. and the comment pabl'shed in London ~all within six months! 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No, 717, by The inal Northern Girl, D. W. O., Sligo, W. B. 
Worsley, Czar, J. G. P., Poetor, R. Fenton, C. J. Fisher. Adolphus, W. 8. Little, 
eg ea Derevon, R. BE. J , H-nricas, M. P., W.. Hall, Philipson, Dred, Medicus, 8 N. T., 
E. H., Pendennis, Waterord, Bumble. Drax, Benbow, J. D. R.. 8. B., G.T,.C.,H.C., 
Alpha, J. L, Edinburgh, 8. 8., Brighton, M.G_F., Birmingham, are correct. 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM 718 by A. Hendric, W. J G., Munro, aay Dred, J.P. S., 
G. B., Bumble. Omicron, Czar, G. G., 1810, Henricus, D. D., L. A. 8., 8. T. M.. A.P. E., Box 
and Cox, Rook. Piebald, Semper-Idem, Romany Rye, Peter aan R, D. F., Fox, Di. 
Vernon, R. F., Margaret, A Clerk, Academicus, G. P. W., H. I. N., C, B. W., Om Max, 


The Oid Soldier, Perseus, R. B. Q., Robinson Crusoe, Iodine, Manningtree. Vox, Dr. Field, 
R. E. J., Crosby-on-Eden, T. J. of Hanworth, C. P.J. of Yoxford, Augustus, 
W. B. of Worsley, are correct. others are wrong. 
SoLuTION OF PROBLEM No. 716. 
WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
1. B tks Q Kt P(ch) K to K 4th 2. B to Q 2nd K to B3rd or 4th 
(if B takes B, then Q takes B and gives | 3. B to K B 7th Anything 
mate next move.) 4. Q Mates 


SoLuTION or PROBLEM No. 717. 
WHITE. BLACK. | WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Ktto K B4th(ch) Btakes Kt, or (a)! 2. R to K B 6th White's answer is- 3. Q to K 
2.QtoK Kt2nd Q takes Q Kt 8h (ch); and then—4. Q to Q R 8th, Mate.) 


If Black play —2. R to Kt 6th, White atin] 3» BtoQ R 4th Any move. 
sales with 3. B to Q Rath. If Black play | 4. B to Q B 6th, Mate. 


Q takes Kt Kestshetads 
B takes Q Mating next move 


PROBLEM No. 719. 
By 8S. Loyp. 
One of the Stratagems which carried off the prize at a Problem Tournay 
in New York. 


(a) 1. 
2. Q takes Q 


BLACK, 


ae 


4K 


WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A smart specimen of the Evans’ Gambit played between Messrs. PAUL 
and Ernest Morpny, of New Orleans. 


WHITE (Mr. P. M.) ae pr E. M.) | warts (Mr. P. M.) BLAcK (Mr. E M.) 


1. Pto K 4t P to K 4th 15. Q Kt to QR 4th 
2. K Kt to K Bard Q Kt to Q Bard it Beko Kee Bto QB ard 
sume 4 B to Q B4th|17.QtakesQ Kt P takes B 

4. P to t4th KBtks Q Kt P| 18. QtksQ KP(ch) K to Q 2nd 
5. P to ee A eg 19. K R takes B Qto K B4th 
6. Pto Q4' takes He would obviously have lost his 

7. Castles B takes Q BP Tine be contaved tho Books 

(This was imprudent. Any deviation from 


20. R tks Q B P(ch) 


ing only accelerates and strengthens t! (Quite sound, and the surest mode of 
attack.) securing the victory). 
8 g 5 or de = begoe og 20. K fo ids 8q 
9. 3 21.Qtoher Béth Q to her 2nd 
10. ge herktard KKtto& Rard| 7" @ (ch) 2 
11 Q takes Q BP 22. Q Rto Q Kt sth 
(Already Black's game Is ond redemp- h 
tion if the attack be well sustained. ) oa atbebate: ie ine Teste? la mag ee 
11 to K Bard Qtakes Q, or R takes Q would have equally 
12. P to K 5th beg = ; won in two or three moves). 
13. K R to K aq to Q 2n 22. takes 
me sro ee Castles, Q’s side | 93° K R to K 7th (ch) Rt his $ 8q 
15. K B to Q Roti 2. Rtakes R(ch) QtoKsq 
crap tee tc eo | 26. taken @ 
oe sns an urecutuble nliack). : And Mates. 


Tue ORIGIN OF THE Worp “Mate” iN CuEss.—(To the 
Editor of the ILLUsTRATED Lonpon News.) -In Bacon's “Essay of 
Death ” the following passage occurs :—‘‘ It is adi 4 the observing that 


there is no passion in the mind of man so weak but it mates and masters 
the fear of Beath.” In Archbishop Whately’s ‘* Annotations” on this 
Essay is this foot-note :-— 


Sate i pabtes, ee rere 
And their courage abated. 
‘That they are but half men.’’—SKELTON. 
“My sense she has mated.""—Sa#AKSPEARE. 
So to give check-mate. " ao Py Ak 
The above will, I think. be interesting to those of . 8 - 
pondents who are anxious to the unde peri date of the term 
mate in Chess.—Yours truly, J. M—n. 


Dr. Livincstoxe embarked on board the Peninsular mail- 
perks T for Lisbon on Friday (yesterday). The object of his visit to 
hat city is understood to be for the purpose of consulting with the Por- 
tuguese Government, through whose territories on the eastern coast of 
ica the great traveller purposes passing to reach the heart of the great 
African continent to pursue his magnificent discoveries there, and to open 
Central Africa to Europe through the * river Zambesi, which passes 
Earoughs the Portuguese possessions, and empties itself in the Mozambique 
anni 


Joun Buarr Wits, the principal actor in the singular case of 


double marriage and bigamy reported in last week’s ILLUsTRATED 
Losnos’ awe, sailed from the t of Liverpool, in the Great Western 
steam-s! 


for New York. The delinquent gave, and sailed in, the fictitious 
name of John Goddard, described himself as a surgeon, the profession he 
first adopted, and was accompanied by a female, answering the description 
of his second wife, Ann Good. and also a child, about three years old. 


OUR INDIAN GENERALS. 


Ar the present moment, when the eyes of the nation are naturally 
turned to India, our readers will not out of place the following 
sketch of our Civil and Military Commanders in » a8 the men 
on whom, humanly speaking, the fate of our Eastern Empire depends 
in the present important crisis, now that death has deprived us of 
the services of such heroes as Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir Hugh Massey 
Wheeler, General Barnard, General Neill, General Nicholson, and 
Major Banks; to say nothing of Generals Anson and Reed, anda 
host of other less distinguished names. 

The supreme command of all the forces, whether of the Line or of 
the Company’s Army, or of Native troops, is in the hands of the 
gallant Genera Srr Corry Camppet, G.C.B., who, as our readers 
are aware, left England in July last, at twenty-four hours’ notice, to 
carry out her Majesty’s wishes in India as Commander-in-Chief, 
Our readers are ady in possession of the world-wide services of 
that gallant General; we shall therefore spare their repetition heie. 


GENERAL SIR HENRY SOMERSET, K.C.B. 


His Excellency Lirurenant-Generat Str Henry Somerset, 
K.C.B. and K.H., on the arrival of Sir Colin Campbell, was ad interim 
Commander-in-Chief. Sir Henry Somerset is a grandson of the fifth 

| Duke of Beaufort, and — nephew of the late Lord Raglan, 

| being the eldest son of Lord Charles Henry Somerset, by his first wife, 

| a daughter of the late Viscount Courtenay. He was born in 1794, and 
entered the army in 1811. He saw some active service in the Penin- 
sular campaigns of 1813, 14, and 15, including the battles of Vittoria, 
Orthes, Toulouse, and Waterloo. In 1838 he became Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Cape Mounted Rifles, and took a prominent part in the Kaffir war, 
for which he was rewarded in 1853 by being made a K.C.B. Having 
risen meantime through the various grades of promotion with more 
than average speed, we find him in 1851 a Major-General in the army, 
and in 1853 he was placed on the Staff at Bombay ; in 1855 the local 
rank of Lieutenant-General was conferred upon him. In February, 
1855, he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the East India forces 
at Bombay, and second member of the Council in that Presidency ; 
and in 1856 he was nominated to the Colonelcy of the 25th Foot On 
the 5th of June in the present year he became, by the death of General 
Anson, Commander-in-Chief in India; but, when the time for decisive 
action had arrived, the advisers of her Majesty came to the conclusion 
that the chief responsibility of the suppression of the mutiny should 
be intrusted to Sir Colin Campbell. 


GENERAL SIR PATRICK GRANT, K.C.B. 


His Excellency Lizutenant-Generat Sir Parrick Grant, K.C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief in Bengal, is a soldier of another stamp, and 
he is the first of the Company’s officers who has been allowed to hold 
that high and responsible post, which has been hitherto reserved as a 
piece of political patronage at home. Sir Patrick Grant is one of the 
many Scotsmen that have risen to high eminence in India. He is, 
we believe, a son of the late Major John Grant, of Auchterblair, 
Grant-town, county of Elgin, and was born April 23, 1804, in the parish 
of Duthill, in that county, so that he is still in the prime of life. He 
entered the military service of the Hon. East India Company in 1819, 
and July 20, 1820, was appointed to an Ensigncy in ihe 8th Regi- 
ment of Bengal Native Infantry. Having attained the rank of 
Captain in 1832, he saw some active service at Maharajpore, for which 
he obtained a bronze star, and was made Brevet Major in April, 1844, 
He subsequently served with much distinction through the campaigns 
on the Sutlej, including the battles of Moodkee, in which he was 
severely wounded, and at Sobraon, for which battle he received a 
medal and clasp; at the same time he was made Brevet Colonel and 
a Companion of the Bath. He wasalso’present with the forces in the 
Punjaub, where he acted as Deputy-Adjutant-General of the Bengal 
army. He took part in the passage of the Chenab (already alluded 
in our remarks on Sir Colin Campbell) and in the actions of Chillian- 
wallah and Goojerat, for which he received the usual medal and clasps. 
Already, in 1842, he had held the political, or rather civil, appoint- 
ment of Assistant-Collector in the district of Tinnevelly, and in 
1844 was married to the Hon. Maria Gough, fourth and youngest 
daughter of General Lord Gough, who was at that time 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in India, Sir Patrick 
Grant 18 one of her Majesty’s Aides-de-Camp ; and was made a Knight 
Commander of the Bath in January lasv for his Indian services. He 
is a man of great energy of character, and equally distinguished by 
his coolness and decision and his undaunted courage ; and, in event of 
any misfortune befalling Sir Colin Campbell, he would probably be 
the person to whom the army of the Company and her Majesty’s Line 
would look up with the greatest confidence as a leader. His com- 
missions bear date as follows :—Ensign, July 16th, 1820; Lieutenant, 
July 11th, 1823; Captain, May 14th, 1832; Brevet Major, April 30th, 
1844; Major, June 15th, 1845; Brevet Lieut.-Colonel, April 3rd, 
1846 ; Brevet Colonel, August 2nd, 1850 ; Lieut.-Colonel, August 29th, 
1851; Major-General, Nov. 28th, 1854. In 1853 he was appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Army; and obtained the local 
rank of Lieutenant- General in India, Jan. 25, 1856. On the breaking 
out of the recent mutiny it was found convenient by the Governor- 
General of India to summon him into attendance at Calcutta as one 
of his Council; but he preferred the sword to the pen; and, on June 
10th of the present year, was gazetted to the command of the Bengal 
army, which he accordingly assumed. 


GENERAL OUTRAM. 


Lievt.-Genxerat Siz James Ourram, G.C.B., is an officer of whom 
the Indian army may well feel proud, both in his civil and political 
public capacity. He is a native of Derbyshire, being a son of the late 
Benj. Outram, Esq., of Butterley Hall, in that county, a civil engineer 
of great celebrity, who died in 1805, the same year in which his 
qulens son saw the light at Butterley Hall. Sir James received his 
education at Udny, Aberdeenshire, under the Rev. Dr. Bissett, 
whence he was removed to Marischal College, Aberdeen, where he 
gave early promise of high distinction. In 1819, when scarcely fifteen 
years of age, he went to India as a Cadet, with, we believe, a direct 
appointment, and became Lieutenant and Adjutant of the 28rd 
Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry. This post, however, he quitted in 
order to take the command of the Bheel Corps, for disciplining 
which he obtained great commendation He was also fortunate 
enough to attract the attention of more than one Governor-General 
by his administrative talents, and in consequence became succes- 
sively Political Agent at Guzerat, Commissioner in Upper Scinde, 
Resident at Hyderabad, Sattara, and at Baroda, and more recently 
Resident and Commissioner at Lucknow, in the kingdom of Oude. 
Soon after resigning his postin Scinde, he wrote a work in two volumes 
octavo, in which he commented severely upon the policy of Sir Charles 
Napier in Scinde ; and the publication of this book was, no doubt, a 
stepping-stone to his subsequent advancement. He had already been 
for some time acting under the late Sir W. Sleeman in the Thuggee 
department, and, in his capacity of Resident at Lucknow, Sir James 
Outram carried into effect the work so ably commenced by that 
distinguished General, and acted as the right hand of Lord Dalhousie 
in the annexation of that splendid district. In November, 1866, as 
our readers will remember, having been made a K.C.B., he was sent to 
Persia in command of the British forces, with the local rank of 
Lieutenant-General, and at the same time invested with diplomatic 
powers, as British Commissioner with the forces. Our will 
not care to be reminded of the decisive action of Mohammerah and 
the capture of Bushire, which —: the Shah of Persia to terms, 
and settled the war almost by a restr blow in January last, for which 
successes General Outram was further advanced to the dignity of a 
G.C B. It is not a little singular to find him, though a Bombay 
officer, in command of a division of the Beugal army ; but his splendid 
military talents. could not well be overlooked at such @ crisis as the 

resent. By the mail lately received we learn that General Outram 
es been appointed to the command of he Dinapore and Cawnpore 


Divisions. 
GENERAL VAN CORTLANDT, C.B. 
Genera Van Corttanpr, of whose promptness we have recently 


heard so much in connection wit bringing up the reinforcements for 
Delhi from the Punjaub, is not an officer, gery speaking, of either 
her Majesty’s Line or of the Hon. East In ompany. On reference 


to the “ Landed Commoners” of Sir Bernard Burke we are reminded 
that the family of Van Courtlandt is of Dutch extraction, and that 


Nov. 28, 1857.] 


peg formerly held — not only of the sovereignty of Courland, 
on the confines of Russia and Prussia, but also of a large tract of 
country near New York, whither they were led by Stephen (liver 
Van Courtlants, the first Dutch Governor sent out by the States 
General of Holland to their newly-founded transatlantie colony, in 
1629. One manor, called Cortlandt, not far from that city, is said to 
have remained ever since in the family, which has supplied a large 
number of officers during the last century to the armies of Madras 
and Bengal. It may be interesting to know that General Van Cort- 
Jandt, is in one sense a native, being the son of an English officer, 
who formerly held a commission in a dragoon regiment, by a 
native lady. He is one of the old Generals of Runjeet Singh, 
and has passed the best part of his life in the service of that 
native Prince On the dissolution of the Sikh State he volun- 
teered for service with the British army, and is said to have 
been the real hero of many of those achievements at Mooltan, in 1848, 
for which Major Herbert B. Edwardes, of the Bengal army, received 
so much credit. “In the action of the 29th of May (says a contem- 

rary publication) General Van Cortlandt, then a Colonel in the 

ikh service, came up with the Sikh garrison of Dera Ismael Khan, 
amounting to about 4000 men, and with some guns ; and when Ed. 
wardes hastened with his raw levies to the assistance of the Bhawulpore 
troops, attacked by the rebel Moolraj at Keneyree, it would have fared 
but ill with that gallant officer’s volunteers if he had not been supported 
by Van Cortlandt, and brought his guns to bear with precision on the 
enemy.” The result of the operations before Mooltan are too well 
known to need repeating here. He was very highly esteemed by Sir 
Frederick Currie, under whom he discharged several political offices in 
the Punjaub. It may be interesting to our readers to know that, in 
order to qualify him for receiving the Companionship of the Bath, 
which has so recently been bestowed upon him, a commission as Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in her Majesty’s army was made out in the name of 
General Van Cortlandt; it being a regulation of the Order of the 
Bath that its distinctions cannot be bestowed on any military per- 
sonage below that rank in his profession. 


GENERAL HAVELOCK, C.B. 


Of Masor-Generat Henry Havetock, C.B., his life, and his 
splendid services, we have recently given so complete a sketch 
that we venture to pass on to make mention of the rest of his 
comrades in command, 


GENERAL CHAMBERLAIN, C.B. 


Bricaprer: GENERAL NevittE Bowes Coampeartatn, C.B., who 
has been Brigadier in command of the Punjaub Irregular Force since 
December, 1854, was appointed one of the Honorary Aides-de-Camp 
of the Governor-General of India in 1856. This gallant and promising 
officer is the second son of the late Sir Henry Chamberlain, Bart. 
(formerly Consul-General and Chargé d’Affaires in Brazil), by his 
second wife, Anne Eugenia, daughter of William Morgan, Esq., of 
London, and was born January 10th, 1820. He entered the Bengal 
army as Ensign in a foot regiment in February, 1837, became a 
Lieutenant in 1842, and Regulation Captain in November, 1849. He 
served through the Affghan campaigns of 1839-40 and 1841-42, during 
which he was attached to Captain Christie’s corps of Irregular 
Infantry ; and was wounded on no less than six different occasions, 
for which he has received two medals. He took part in the siege of 
Ghuznee, under the late Lord Keane, in 1839; and we find him 
again engaged in operations at Candahar, Ghuznee, and Cabul, in 
1842. He was also present with the Governor-General’s body guard 
at the battle of Maharajpore, for which action he wears the bronze 
star; and was employed with the army of the Punjaub at the 
actions of Chillianwallah and Goojerat, for which he has received the 
medal and clasp. It will be fresh within the memory of our readers 
with what promptness and decision Brigadier Chamberlain brought 
down his force from the Punjaub to the assistance of General Bar- 
nard before Delhi; and they will remember that he has recently suc. 
ceeded the late lamented Colonel Chester, who lost his life in one of 
the skitmishes outside of that city, as Adjutant-General of the Bengal 


army. 
GENERAL JACOB. 


Bricgapier-GenERat Joun Jaco, C.B., Bombay Artillery, who is 
so well known 1m connection with ‘“ Jacob’s Horse,” and for his in- 
vention of rifle shells, is the son of the late Rev. Stephen Long Jacob, 
formerly Vicar of Wool-Lavington-cum-Puritan, in the county of 
Somerset, who married, in 1797, Eliza Susannah, eldest daughter of 
the late Rev. James Bond, Vicar of Ashford, Kent. John Jacob, 
whose name is now so familiar to our ears, was born at Wool- 
Lavington Vicarage, January 11, 1812, and was educated at home by 
his father until the age of fourteen, when he was sent as a Cadet to 
the Royal Military College at Addiscombe. There he remained about 
two years, and left England for India April 28th, 1828; since which 
date he has never once been absent from India on sick leave, or 
availed himself of the customary furlough General Jacob is un- 
married. He acted for some time, we believe, as locum tenens for 
Mr. Frere, the Civil Commissioner in Scinde, during the temporary 
absence of the latter gentleman; and in March, 1856, he was placed 
as an honorary Aide-de-Camp on the personal Staff of the Governor- 
General of Indi, He is described as being a thorough soldier, with 
a heart and soul wholly wrapped up in the profession in which he has 
gained himself so high a reputation; and it is not many weeks ago 
since Mr. Kinglake, at a meeting held at Weston-super-Mare on 
behalf of the sufferers in India, called attention to the gallantry of 
Gener»] Jacob, and reminded the good people of Somerset that he was 
a countryman of their own, amid a deafening round of applause. We 
should add that General Jacob is the author of a very valuable work 
on the organisation of the Bengal army, to which reference has very 
frequently been made since the outbreak of the mutinies. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL EDWARDES, C.B. 

BricapDizR-GeneRaL HeRpert Bensamin Epwarpzs, of the 
1st European Bengal Fusiliers, whose name is so closely connected 
with the great Indian war of 1848, is a native of Frodesley, in 
Shropshire, where he was born in December, 1819, or early in the 
following month, His father, who is a brother of Sir Henry Edwardes, 
Bart., of Ryton Grove, Shrewsbury, was at that time Rector of 
Frodesley. Having received his early education at a small school near 
his home, Herbert Edwardes was sent to King’s College, London. 
Through his uncle’s influence with Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C.B., and 
M.P. for Shrewsbury, formerly Chairman of the East India Company, 
he was able to obtain a direct appointment to India in 1840, He passed 
his examination, and was sworn in the August of that year, and, 
arriving at Calcutta in the following January, he was at once appointed 
to the regiment in which he has subsequently served with so much 
distinction, He was appointed, in 1845, one of the Aides-de-Camp to 
Lord Gough, the Commander-in-Chief in India, and took part in the 
battle of Moodkee, on December 18th, where he was wounded. In the 
following February he qualified as an interpreter; and, as one of the 
Governor-General’s Statf, was in the thickest of the fire at Sobraon. 
In 1846 he was made third Assistant to the Commissioners of the ter- 
ritory beyond the Sutlej ; and in January, 1847, first Assistant to 
the British Resident at Lahore. In April, 1848, he laid the founda- 
tion of his subsequent military reputation. In that month Messrs, 
Agnew and Anderson were assassinated at Mooltan. Lieut. Edwardes 
oe such was now his rank) happened to be at Derah Khan, on the 
ndus, with an irregular force, including a regiment of the Lahore 
troops, and 300 horse. On ascertaining that the British Envoys had 
been murdered, he resolved to raise levies from the border tribes 
around, and to collect his revenues and pay for his men out of the 
enemy’s resources. Volunteers flocked to his standard in sufficient 
numbers to enable him to shut up the rebel Dewan Moolraj in Mool- 
tan until the arrival of a British force sufficient to assault the town. 
In this operation he was ably seconded by the Nawab of Bhawulpore, 
who crossed the Sutlej, and threatened Mooltan on the east; and by 
General Van Cortlandt, to whose gallant services on this occasion we 
ve already alluded. After gaining a victory on the 18th June 

. over the rebel Moolraj, and another on July 1st at Sadoosam, Lieut. 
Edwardes kept his enemy a prisoner until the arrival of the troops 
under General Whish, who being of superior rank, the gallant officer 
ne. able to take only an inferior part in subsequent tions. For 

18 conduct in this affair he received the brevet rank of Major, and 

though only just twenty-five years of age, was created by speci 

statute an extra member of the Order of the Bath, On the restoration 


_— 


of peace he came to England, where he was fated as one of the lions 
of theday. Having lost his right hand by an accident, but not in 
action, Major Edwardes could not claim compensation consistently 
with the rules of the East India service, but the Company voted him 
an annuity of £100, and the Court of Directors commemorated his 
gallant conduct by striking a gold medal in his honour. Since his 
return to India Major Edwardes has been promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and since October, 1853, has held the civil post of 
Commissioner and Superintendent of Peshawur, where he was stationed 
bon the outbreak of the recent mutiny compelled him to resume his 
sword. 


To the above we ought to add the names of Major-Genera] Windham 
and Sir Henry Rose, K C B., who left England for Bengal by the mail 
which started in the first week of September. 


MAJOR-GENERAL CHARLES ASHE WINDHAM, C.B., 


is the fourth son of the late Vice-Admiral Windham, and grand- 
nephew of the celebrated statesman, the Right Hon. William Windham, 
M.P. He was born in 1810, and, having received his early education 
at Sandhurst, he entered the army in 1826, and passed the first years 
of his career in the Coldstreams Guards, Proceeding in 1854 to the 
Crimea with the British army under the late Lord Raglan, he acted 
as Assistant-Quartermaster-General of the Forces during the early 
part of the campaign, and was appointed by General Simpson to the 
command of the Second Brigade of the Second Division. In this 
command he highly distinguished himself by leading the column of 
attack which assaulted the enemy’s defences at the Redan Battery, 
Sept. 8, 1855: for his gallantry on that oceasion he was raised to the 
rank of Major-General by a Royal warrant, and created a C.B. He 
was subsequently made chief of the Staff in the Crimea, and held 
command of the southern side of Sebastopol after the capture of that 
city. At the general election of April, 1857, he was chosen one of 
the members for the eastern division of Norfolk, and in September last 
left England to take command of a division in the war now being 
carried on against the mutineers in India. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HUGH HENRY ROSE, K.C.B., 


is one of the six sons of the late Right Hon. Sir George Henry Rose, 
GC.H., and many years M.P. for Christchurch and Ambassador at 
Berlin. His mother was Frances, daughter and coueir of the late 
Thomas Duncombe, Esy., of Helmsley Park, Yorkshire, and aunt of the 
first Lord Feversham. He was born in 1803, and is unmarried, He 
was educated for the most part at Berlin, where he gained a great 
insight into the military system of Prussia and of other foreign 
countries. He entered the army in June, 1820, as Ensign in a foot 
regiment; became a Lieutenant in 1821; Captain in 1824; Major in 
1826; Lieut.-Colonel in 1851: he had been already placed on half- 
pay in 1839; and during the intermediate time had held several 
important diplomatic and civil appointments abroad. He has been 
successively Consul-General in Syria, and Secretary of the Embassy and 
Chargé d’Affaires at the Ottoman Porte; and was employed as Prin- 
cipal Commissioner at the head-quarters of the French army in the 
East in 1855-6, after the lamented death of Sir A. W. Torrens He 
became a Major-General in the army in 1865, and in the same year 
was made a K C.B for his able services. In 1856 he had bestowed 
upon him the local rank of Lieut.-General in Turkey, and was created 
a Commander of the Legion of Honour by the Emperor Napoleon. 
He now enjoys the local rank of Lieut.-General in India, where he 
holds himself in readiness for the discharge of such military duties 
as the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Colin Campbell, may be pleased to 
assign to him. He bears the reputation of an able public servant 
with the pen and the sword alike. 


Lossrs AND SUFFERINGS oF THE FRENCH TROOPS IN THE 
Crimea.—Dr. Scrive, who acted as Physician-General to the French 
army during the last war with Russia, has just published a book which 
contains a painful account of the losses and sufferings endured by the 
French troops landed in the East, but particularily by those engaged in 
the siege of Sebastopol. Of 309.278 officers and men sent from France 
during that short war 200.000 entered the hospitals, and were treated pro- 
fessionally, 50,000 for wounds received in action, and 150,000 for 
diseases of various kinds contracted during the campaign. The 
firat troops which embarked in France were attacked with cholera 
which followed them to Athens, Gallipoli, Varna, and the Do- 
brudscha. That scourge app to barr gc its attack for a brief 
period. while the French, in conjunction with their British allies, gained 
the victory at the Alma. On their arrival before Sebastopol the cholera 
page attacked them, and the receptions in the military hospitals during 
the month of January 1855, amounted to 9000. They were chiefly 
treated for cholera, scurvy, frostbites, and wounds of every de- 
scription. Typhus fever shortly after set in, but was quickly 
ehecked by the enereen treatment adopted by the French phy- 
sicians The health of the army was better during the spring of 1855 
but thecholera reappeared in July and placed 4500 men hors de comhat 
Typhus fever set in again and added to the mortality. Un the 8th of Sep- 
tember Sebastopol was taken by the allied armies. but, nevertheless 
between the lst of September, 1855, and the lst of April, 1856, of 145,120 
French troops under arms in the Crimea 48,000 entered hospitals. Dr. 
Serive says that the scurvy prevailed at this period, the constitution of 
the men being impaired through fatigue and privations. The Doctor 
further adds that the most disastrous period of the campaign, in a 
medical point of view. was during the months of February and March 
1856. A violent typhua. engendered by the infection of the heaps of 
retuse in thecamp struck down more than 19.000 soidiers at the end of 
the campaign, notwithstanding the precautions adopted by the medical 
staff. {tis said that the number of sick in hospital in proportion to the 
force under arms was never jso great in any former campaign. Of the 
medical staff, cighty-three physicians or surgeons fell victims to their 
devo’ ess—‘*an enormous figure,”’ observes the author, ‘‘when one 
reflects on the small number employed’? The French fleet likewise 
suffered serious losses from sickness. 

Kaibway TRAVELLING IN CanapA.—His Excellency the 
Governor-General, on the arrival of the /ndian in port, having expressed 
a wish to proceed from Quebee to Montreal, and thence to Toronto, by 
Grand Trunk Railway, arrangements were immediately made by Mr. 
Bidder, general manager of the company, to place at the disposal of hia 
Excellency a special train to convey him and suite from Quebec to Toronto. 
The journey, a distance of 500 miles. was performed in fifteen hours, but as 
two hours and a half must be deducted tor pen. og ee coy sea hour 
for dinner at Kingston, the running timeis thereby reduced to twelve hours 
and a half, making the rate of speed forty miles an hour for twelve con- 
secutive hours. Suchrunning, being managed on a single line of rails, and 
without, as we are informed, interfering in any way with the ordinary 
trains, reflects not only the greatest credit on the officers generally and their 
efficient management, but also affords very conclusive proof that the con- 
struction of the road must be of first-rate character to warrant such high 
8) fora continuous journey of 500 miles, Comparing this journey of his 
Excellency with the locomotion of ho f a few years back, by whicha fort- 
night at least would have been occupied in the transit between Quebec and 
Toronto, the province has reason to be —s of its great national rail- 
road, ‘a noble enterprise,” as the Hon. Mr. a! has characterised it, 
‘go internally blended with the hopes of Canada, that it grows with its 

rowth, and strengthens with its strength, and is destined yet to achieve 
the proudest success with the increasing prosperity of the province.” His 
Excellency was pleased to express his gratification at the very expeditious 
manner in which the journey had been performed.— Canadian Kailway 
Guide. 


Tne BartLe FoR THE Wortp’s Dominion.—A German 
archeologist, Dr. Erlinger, has, after two years’ labour, succeeded in 
ascertaining the precise position of the camps of Antony and Octavius, 
just before the battle of Actium, which place, now called Azio, is on the 
Gulf of Arta, in Leche The camp of the latter is surrounded by a cein- 
ture of redoubts about 54 miles in extent, which were construeted in 
stone, faced with earth, and protected by a ditch. At distances of about 
1000 yards, the remains of square towers, surmounted by a platform and 
protected by a rampart, have been fohnd, as also balls or masses of metal, 
of different forms which served as projectiles, together with various arms 
and accoutrements. In the centre ef the camp, on an eminence, were 
the head quarters of Augustus: they occupied a superficies of about 
1000 yards, and were not unlike what are formed in modern times. 
In advance of the camps were external works, constructed on small 
eminences, consisting of several small forts, which served apparently 
more for observation than defence; they were occupied by detachments 
advanced One of them, eigne and stro than 

cating with the fleet. In 
ered atablet in steel, on which 
are traced signals, which have some bongs: | with those of the aérial tele- 
ped The camp of Antony has not yet been so closely examined as 

e other, but itis not doubted that the remains of it will be equally 
interesting. The town of Actium contains ruins of temples of Neptune 
and Mars, and of other remarkable edifices. 


Tue deliveries of tea in London estimated for last week were 
po a ogeane is a decrease of 76,783 1b, compared with the previous 
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The Duke of Northumberland has acceded to the request of the 
Boulogne Life-boat Society to become a vice-patron, Napoleon III. being 
patron of that society. 

A series of Sunday evening sermons in Exeter Hall, to be con- 
ducted by dissenting ministers, was commenced on Sunday evening, when 
the Rey. W. Brock preached to a crowded audience. 

M. Guizot has left Paris for Val Richer, to fiaish a new work which 
is to appear in January. 

The prize designs for the new Government Offices in London, 
which were lately exhibited in Westminster Hall, are to be forwarded to 
Edinburgh for exhibition. 

Admiral Sir Maurice Berkeley, it is said, will be called to the 
Peerage as Baron Mowbray, of Berkeley. 

A French paper gravely informs its readers that Lord Brougham 
and Lord John Russell head the Socialist party in England. 

Mr. Samuel Vines, now her Majesty’s Consul at Para (in Brazil) 
is appointed her Majesty’s Consul at St. Michael's. 

The Turkish flotilla at Bussorah, on the Persian Gulf, is to be 
increased to twelve vessels, with forty gun-boats. The place is also to be 
regularly fortified. 

The Siamese Ambassadors paid a visit at the Foreign Office, on 
Saturday last, to Lord Clarendon. 

A bridge is to be thrown over the Rhine between Strasburg 
and Kehl to unite the French and German railways. _ It will be composed 
of five arches, the two side ones being so arranged as to allow vessels 
with masts to pass through. 

State aid to religion is to cease in Victoria in 1860. 


The number of patients relieved at the Bagel Free Hospital, 
Gray’s-inn-road, during last week, was 2976 ; of which 748 were new cases. 

The Piedmontese Chambers will meet on the 15th of December. 
The triumph of the Liberal (Ministerial) party in the late elections is 
assured. 

The Rev. Charles Kingsley has promised to deliver the inaugural 
lecture of the winter season at the Bristol Athenzum. 

The sepoys sent to the garrison at Aden are suspected ef attempt- 
ing to stirup the natives torise against the English, and it has been 
found necessary to confine them to barracks. 

Nearly three thousand cases have left the Art-Treasures Palace, 
at Old Trafford, since the packing commenced. Al! the contributions are 
by this time probably in the possession of the owners. 

Mr.Watson Vredenburg, now Vice-Consul at Paraiba (in Brazil), 
is appointed English Consul at Para (also in Brazil). 

One thousand pounds has been collected in Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam in contributions to the Indian Relief Fund. The Dutch 
Trading Company led the way with a subscription of a hundred pounds. 

The surveying corps of the projected inter-oceanic railroad 
Central America, has reached Comayagua,a point midway between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. The survey has thus far proved satistactory. 

Pope Pius 1X (says the Messager de Bayonne) has sent a briet 
te France, permitting the substitution of the designation of ‘“ Emperor” 
tor that of * King’’ in all the prayers of the Church wherein the Divine 
blessing is implored for the Chief of the State. 

Several lots of the ‘I homond estates in Clare and Cork were 
sold last week by private contract. The total amount realised by the 
sale reached £131,400. The remaining portion of the property will be sold 
publicly in the course of the ensuing month. 

Mdlle. Rachel continues to reside at Cannes, and it is said no 
very material change has taken placein thestate of her health. 

‘the National Gazette of Hungary announces that the Arch- 
duke Governor has raised the state of siege in the districts of Avant, 
Torinja, and Zemp'yn. 

Postal facilities have been afforded at the Custom House by the 
erection of a large handsome box, duly emblazoned with the Royal arms, 
and having the dates of delivery marked upon it, in the hall at the centre 
entrance. 

Mr. Charles Schaeffer has been elected Professor of German 
Language and Literature at the University of Pennsylvania. 


the Nemesis, which lett Southampton on Friday (last week) 
with the Indian mail, was detained all night in Yarmouth Roads, in 
consequence of a dense fog 

‘the Genoese journals announce the death of the eminent 
naturalist, the Marquis Maximilian Spinola. 

Last week the visitors to the South Kensington Museum were :— 
On Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday (free days) 2841; on Monday and 
Tuesday (iree evenings), 5107; on the three students’ days (admission to 
the public 6d ),482; one stuaents’ evening, Wednesday, 164—Total. 8594, 

A letter from Kehl, Nov. 16, says that a Count Ortowski, a 
Hungarian major. has been arrested there and that several false pass- 
ports aud revoiutionary papers were found in his portmanteau. 

Prince Gagarin, the Governor-General o: Koutais and Min- 
grelia, has been assassinated by Dodeck Kiliane, one of the petty 
sovereigns of Mingrelia. The cause which ied to the act is not known. 

The extensive estates of the late Marquis of Anglesey, in the 
county of Louth, were sold at the Encumbered Estates Court on Friday 
(last week). The gross sum produced amounted to £87,500. 

The Grand Duchess Voustantine of Russia, after staying at 
Hanover for a short time with the Queen. her sister, will proceed to 
Rome, where her physicians have recommended her to pass the winter. 

An enthusiastic public meeting was held in Newcastle on- i yne 
on Monday, to take steps to procure the liberation of the two English 
engineers who are imprisoned in the dungeons of Salerno, on a charge of 
being implicated in the recent conspiracy 

Dr. Livingstone, on ‘Tuesday evening, delivered an address 
descriptive of his discoveries in Central Africa, in St. George's Hall, 

Bradford. An address was presented to the Doctor by the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A_ new institution, intended to relieve commercial distress, called 
the Discount Guarantee Society. with ten million marks banco capital, 
was announced, on tuesday, at Hamburg. The whole amount was sub- 
scribed in four hours. 

James Whately, a convict under sentence of six years’ penal 
servitude, during Monday night broke out of the convict prison at Ports- 
mouth and got clear away. 

A German pamphlet published at Bremen, entitled “Scandina- 
vianism and the Schleswig- Holstein Question,’’ has been seized b' 
of the Danish Government. oe 

A subscription has been opened in Paris in favour of the 
sufferers by the dreadful fever which has been for some time past deso- 
lating Lisbon. 

The manufacturers of St. Etienne have just completed the order 
given by the British Government for the manufacture of 20.000 guns and 
20.000 bayonets. The guns are beautifully finished, and the total cost 
amounts to £48,000. 

Among the biils to be presented to the French Legislative body 
next session is one for modifying the law on patents. 


‘ ren Fscenes ro during last week 100 webs were given out by the 
elief Committee to as many unemployed weavers, whil t 
were put to work as Seabesge sages A ‘aneee ee 

At Stockholm, on Saturday, the Bourse founded a new associa- 
tion, to be called the Society of Credit. The object of the society is to 
assist members by loans, and mutually to sustain public credit. The sub- 
scription amounts to four millions. 

bo ok eg be < be Pipi in lately unsuc- 
cess contesti e northern division of Leicestershi 
pay wa oh ting shire, amounted to 

The Bourse Gazette of Berlin states that the authorities at 
Hamburg have it in contemplation to adopt measures similar to those 
of Prussia, Saxony, and Bavaria, for the exclusion of foreign paper 
money. : 

Thomas Knowles, an ex-councillor of Birmingham, residing in 
Aston, was committed for trial on Monday, on a ca ig ps aes 
£22 10s., belonging to the directors of the National Sayings Bank. Bal 
was taken. 
Fay ogy ig oer mee at Grantham for the erection of a 
statue to Sir Isaac Newton. e t philos 
Caenhenseni great p) opher was born in the 

Vice-Chancellor Kindersley proposes, on the 9th of December 
paseent an official manager of the Irish Waste Land Improvement 


The Marquis Spinola, a distinguished naturalist, has just di 
oo ae arquis Spinola, a nguished: naturalist, has just died 
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NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Tus flat-racing of 1857 was brought to a close on Friday, at Ludlow, 
by D. Hughes, on The Brewér ; and when a hurdle race had been run 
off almost in the dark, “the Ring” adjourned to “the Corner,” till 
“this day three months.” Mr. Jackson’s sale there has been the 
great sporting feature of the past week; but Saunterer, who was put 
in at 1600 gs., and ran up by a rapid succession of 50-guinea bids to 
2150 gs., was, it is generally understood, bought in, and his owner 
will, no doubt stick by him. We never saw the black look betcer ; 
his skin shone again, and he sent up his heels three or four times with 
an unction which drove the crowd round him far and wide. The ele- 
gant white-faced Precious Stone exactly realised her 500-guinea Don- 
caster price, and a more lovely creature never stood before the ham- 
mer, ‘The Slane colt fell sadly in price ; but brother to Flyaway more 
than doubled his since June. In short, four yearlings, which cost 
965 gs. in the summer, went for 1073 gs. now, so that their owner 
did notnotmakemuch bythem. Mongrel, whosereputed price at Newton 
was 1500gs., was well soldat 290gs. ; and, after all, a veryspirited bidding 
took place for the little Birdcatcher two-year old, Nightranger. Some 
people must have sniffed a good Middleham trial, or he would hardly 
have fetched 490 gs. Magnifier looked stylish, but his front legs 
brought him to 45 gs. Fly-by-Night, who is far away the best 
specimen of the Dutchman’s stock that has yet appeared, has gone to 
Virginia ; and Claret and St. Giles are in the market. Bartholomew 
is not going to France, as was reported, but has taken the Crown Inn 
at Newmarket, which was lately in the occupation of J. Bloss. 

Mr. Davis reappeared in the hunting-field on Friday, with no 
traces of his recent accident, except a black eye and a contused nose, 
but the fog was so thick that he did not throw off. There is a ramour 
of the “ Cheshire Difficulty ” being about to be settled at last. The 
members of the Hunt have, it is said, judiciously placed their affairs 
in the hands of Mr. Wilson Patten, M.P., who resides on the borders 
of the county, but is not a member of the Hunt. Captain Mainwaring 
is also believed to have left the matter in the hands of his solicitor, 
and it will be, indeed, much to be regretted if the two cannot arrange 
matters, and let the veterans resume their bits of pink once more, 
under a new mastership. We regret to hear that Mr. Montague, the 
master of the South Berkshire, has been obliged to resign, owing to 
ill-health. Mr. Thoyts reigns in his stead. George Whitemore is 
giving great satisfaction here, and had a tremendous run on Friday. 
Sir Watkin Wynne’s hounds have had four or five good runs, but 
nothing very brilliant, except one of two hours twenty minutes from 
Lees Woods, which ended with a kill in the Lion’s-lane Woods. 
The master, despite his weight, was among the few up at the finish. 
We also hear of a magnificent burst with the Teivyside, six miles in 
28 minutes, from Pant-y-Grundy straight to the sea, where the fox 
baffied them among the rocks, after some very pretty hunting. The 
Duke of Beaufort’s hounds have had some nice sport ; and on Satur- 
day, when they were drawing for a fox, they actually found one lying 
on the kennel wall, which jumped down wrong way, among the home 
hounds in the yard. Never was there such a strange suicide. On 
Friday they killed, after a good 1h. 25 min., from Walshot Wood; 
and, what with a double chop, five foxes were brought to hand in two 
days. Mr. Farquharson is in his Caltistock country; but the scent 
has not been great, and the cub-hunting poor. They had, however, a 
nice forty-minutes’ thing on Friday. Mr. Assheton Smith’s have had 
a splendid run of 55 minutes, and another of lh. 10 min., both ending 
with a kill; but the well-known Harn Ashley cover has been drawn 
blank. 

The accident which resulted in the death of the Hon. Mr. Martin 
Hanke, a very forward light-weight rider, as well as Lord Scar- 
borough’s inability to take the field, have thrown much gloom over 
the Badsworth and Grove Hunts. His Lordship was sufficiently re- 
covered to appear at Doncaster, but since then he has been adyised to 
take entire rest. The master of the Shropshire is eontriving fo kill a 
fair number of foxes ; but as yet the sport in the Craven country has 
not been very great. Jack Morgan is making the Southwold what it 
was in “Merry John’s” day, and fulfilling all the hopes which were 
entertained of him as a huntsman. The blood of Hercules is doing 
its duty manfully in the old Berkshire kennel. These hounds have 
done very well so far; and a 2h. 10 min., with a kill, from Lilly, on 
November 14th; and a 25-minute scurry to ground, followed by a 
1h. 55 min., with a kill, from. Radeot Bridge, on November 20, have 
been very leading features in their 1857-58 annals. 

Old Beacon, along with two dozen of first, second, and third season 
greyhounds of Mr. Borron’s, are to be sold at Mr. Aldridge’s on 
December 12th. The meetings for next week are as follows :—New- 
market Champion, on Monday, &c.; Baron Hill (Anglesea), on 
Tuesday aud Wednesday ; Belsay, on Wednesday; Appleby (West- 
moreland), on Wednesday and Thursday ; and Ridgway Club (where 
that excellent judge, Mr. Dalzell, now wears the scarlet) and Tat- 
tershall (open) on Thursday and Friday. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tne Vicroria Cross.—The Gazette of Friday, the 20th inst., 
announced the intention of the Queen to confer the Decoration of the 
Victoria Cross on the undermentioned officers and non-commissioned 
officer of her Majesty’s Army, who have been recommended to her Ma-_ 
jesty for that Decoration, on account of acts of bravery performed by them 
before the enemy during the late war:—17th Lancers : Quartermaster- 
Sergeant John Farrell ilitary Train, 3rd Battalion: Ensign and Ad- 
jutant James Craig (late Sergeant Scots Fusilier Guards). Military Train, 
6th Battalion: Lieutenant George Symons (late Sergeant Royal Artillery). 
23rd Regiment: Assistant-Surgeon William Henry~Ihomas Sylvester. 
—On Saturday last the Queen presented the Victoria Cross to Lieu- 
tenant Teesdale, of the Royal Artillery ; Lieutenant Symons, 5th Battalion 
Military Train (late of the Royal Artillery); Ensign and Adjutant Craig, 
3rd Battalion Military Train (late of the Scots Fusilier Guards) ; and Ser- 
geant Malone, 13th Dragoons. 

BarRonetcies FoR WiLson AND Havetock.—The Queen has 
signified her Royal pleasure to raise to the dignity of Baronets of the 
United Kingdom Generals Wilson and Havelock, by the titles of Sir 
Archdale Wilson of Delhi, and Sir Henry Havelock of Lucknow. 


Tue QUEEN has appointed the Right Hon. Sir Charles Wood, 
Bart., G.C.B.; Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Richard Saunders Dundas, 
K.C.B.; Rear-Admiral Henry Eden; Captain Alexander Milne; Captain 
the Hon. Frederick Thomas Pelham, C.B.; and Thomas George Baring, 
Esq., to _be her Majesty's Commissioners for executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the Dominions, Islands, and Territories thereunto belonging. 


Tse Late GenpraL Nem..—We have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing (says the Zimes) that the Chairman of the East India Company 
will propose to the Directors a t of £500 a year to the widow of 
General Neill, in addition to the allowances due to the family of an officer 
of his rank who falis in action. Her Majesty has also in the most grati- 
fying terms, signified her permission that the widow may assume the 
title of Lady Neill, which would have accrued to her if her husband had 
been fortunately spared to bg J the dignity of a K.C.B. We trust that 
the munificence of the East India Company is but the prelude toa 
national recognition of the services ot the deceased General. 


Masor-Grenerat Suave has succeeded Major-General Law- 


rence in the command of the Colchester camp, the latter officer having 
been appointed to a command of the South-Eastern District. 


Royal Irish), 5ist (Light Infantry), 64th, 83rd, and séth (Royal County 
Down) Regiments, to join 


ht Infan’ ho are under 

die pa Ef nce gf 
556 men 

Tod Swo"Top steamers’ were set ont to auiag ‘hee. i 

‘ht into the Sound soon fafa on Cig pte) > pra nr 

She Jeft that port after repairs on the 14th, and had proceeded 


about 500 miles, reaching about fifty miles beyond the spot where she en- 
countered the terrific gale which occasioned her former return, when the 
crank of the engine broke, rendering her machinery useless. She made 
the best of her way back by her sails. The troops and crew are all well, 
not a single casualty having occurred. It is calculated that the repairs 
will detain her about a fortnight.——The three remaining companies of 
the 69th Regiment, under command of Lieut.-Col. Hickey, are expected. 
to leave on the 2nd proximo for Madras by Overland Mail.——On fhurs- 
day morning the serew-steamer Leopold left the Royal Arsenal Pier, with 
the last of the Jarge force of artillery recently placed under orders at 
Woolwich for India, and consisting of Major Grant’s and Captain 
a’ companies of the 11th battalion. The Leopold also embarked at 
Woolwich two detachments of infantry regiments, which arrived from 
Chatham, and after pre her compasses at Gravesend, is to 
call at Portsmouth, and embark the officers, men, and matériel of Major 
Singleton’s V Field Battery, of the 6th battalion, the three companies 
having been placed under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Montressor, 
who will accompany the force to Kurrachee. 


Tue Inpian Remrorcements From Home.—The number 
of troops from at gee of whose arrival in India we have intelligence 
by the present mail, amounts to about 3000, of these nearly 2000 were at 
Caleutta, and more than 1000 at Madras. There had in addition reached 
Galle on their way up some 2100, nearly all of whom would be taken on 
by steam. It must be recollected that we have as yet no intelligence of 
arrivals on the western side of India, but it is probable that some 1000 or 
1200 men had reached Kurrachee, of which we shall doubtless hear when 
the complete details arrive, 


Tue Inp1a Mutiny Revier Fonp.—The subscriptions re- 
ceived up to Tuesday amount, as nearly as can be ascertained from the 
summation of the lists advertised, to £280,749 5s. sfd.-_ There have been 
remittances to India to the extent of £54,477 133. 9d _; in addition to 
which power has been sent to the authorities to draw bills amounting to 
£19,000. Dedueting what has been paid in India and in this country in 
relief, and for the working expenses, from what has been received, there 
remains in hand a balance of £219,617 8s. 13d, which is deposited in the 
following manner:—By Exchequer Bills, £172.424 19s. 2d.; Bank of Eng- 
land balance on currentaccount, £12,921 1s. 6d. ; undue bills at Bank of Eng- 
land and subscriptions at other bankers’ remaining unpaid, £34,271 73 of 
—tThe following is an extract from a letter recently received from the 
treasurer of the Calcutta Relief Fund :—‘ October 8th, 1857.—I am glad to 
see the Relief Fund so heartily gone into at home. Our collections have 
amounted to 234,000rs. ; including, however, 60,000rs. from Madras, and 
20,000rs. from Ceylon. We have spent 75,000 rs.,andare going on at the rate 
of 10,000rs. per week.’’-— One thousand pounds has been collected 
in Amster’am and Rotterdam in contributions to the fund; and the 
sum of 1000fr. has been received from his Holiness the Pope, and 600 fr. 
from the Cardinal Prefect of Ay or gene ATS Eo have been made to 
the Committee of the Relief Fund to clothe, board, and educate, and, in 
se instances, to adopt, 128 orphans, of both sexes, of sufferers by the 
mutiny. 

Tue Post-oFFice AND THE AvsTRALIAN Matts.—A new 
system of “ working-off”’ the mails is about to be commenced by the 
Yost-office authorities. A staff of officials will leave Southampton by the 
Australian packet for Alexandria, to open the mails and divide the letters 
in their transit to this country. For this purpose the officials will have a 
separate cabin to themselves, and will take the entire charge of the mails, 
instead of the Admiralty agents. This mode of preparing the mails, which 
has been carried on for some time by the French Government in their 
Mediterranean postal steamers, will greatly expedite the delivery of the 
correspondence contained in the Australian mails. 


Tue LeGisLatTivE ASSEMBLY OF Vicrorta haying declined 
to grant a sum of £700 towards the erection of a magnetic observatory, 
and the further sum of £600 per annum for three years as salary for two 
assistants to Professor Neumayer, the Germans resident in the colony 
have determined to raise the necessary funds themselves, in order to 
enable the professor to prosecute his researches. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
(From our City Gorrespondent.) 


DuRING nearly the whole of the week rather more than an_average busi- 
ness has been transacted in the Consol Market for money; but the opera- 
tions for time have fallen off. Owing to the unfavourablereports recently 
circulated in some quarters, the public appecr to have withdrawn large 
sums from the various Joint-Stock banks and discount houses lent to 
them on ‘*‘call,”’ and invested them m the Three per Cents. This with- 
drawal has curtailed the power of the banks in making advances to the 
mercantile classes ; and the purchases of stock have given additional firm- 
ness both to the Funded as well as to the Unfunded Debt. 

The demand for money at the Bank of England has been less active than 
for some time pat and we understand that the note circulation is now 
within the limit allowed by the Act of 1844. The Bank is evidently be- 
coming stronger in its resources. Up to this time, however, very little 
gold has been returned to it either by the Irish or Scotch banks; but 
within the last ten day about £900,000 in gold has been added to the 
stock from various sources. The fact that most of the Continental ex- 
changes are in our favour is an important feature at this moment, be- 
cause it will tend to check the demand for gold for export. We have no 
actual change to notice in the value of money ;_ but in the Stock Exchange 
rather large sums have been lent for short periods at from 5 to 7 per cent. 
The stock of bullion in the Bank of France has been increased to eight 
millions, consequently, artificial purchases are not now required, and the 
premium on gold has been lowered to five per mille. 

‘The commercial world is still in a most excited state. Numerous 
failures continue to be announced. Amongst them is the stoppage of the 
Northumberland and Durham District Bank, with a paid-up capital of 
£652,891. Messrs Herman, Sillem, and Co., Meesrs. Carr, Josling, and 
Co., and Messrs. Rehder and Boldemann, have likewise stopped payment. 
In veer several large houses have failed, but their liabilities are not 
very heavy. 

The imports of bullion have been limited, and the exports have been 
under £50,000, £10,000 being to New York. 

The returns from the Board of Trade for the past month show an 
increase in the exports, compared with the corresponding period in 1856, 
ot £318,838. The total increase this year, compared with last, is not less 
than £11,147,825 ; and compared with 1855, £23,633,944. < 

There was a fair demand for Money Stock in the Consol Market on 
Monday, and prices were comparatively steady. The Reduced Three per 
Cents were done at 884 and 89; Consols for Money, 90 and 893; Ditto for 
Account, 90} and 89}; New Three per Cents, 88} 89; Long Annuities, 
1860, 1 15-16; Ditto, 1880, 153; India Bonds, 35s, dis.; Exchequer Bills, 
qs. to 14s. dis.; Bank Stock was 214 and 212. Tuesday prices were 
steadily supported, and the Market ruled firm :—Consols for Money were 
done at 893 to 90; for the Account, 893 to 90}. The Reduced marked 8s 
89; the New Three per Cents, 883 89; and the New Two-and-a-Half Eee 
Cents, 743. Long Annuities, 1860, were 115-16; Ditto, 1860, 23-16 ; Ditto, 
1885, 17 5-16; Exchequer Bills, 63. to 13s. dis.; and the Bonds, 97} 4. 
Bank Stock was 214, 212, and 215. On Wednesday prices were wo gd on 
the advance, and the market generally was 5 y. The Redu Three 

er Cents marked 89} 88%; Consols, for Money, 90 to 99}; New Three pe 

‘ents, 89 to 893; New wo-and-a-Half per Cents, 75; Consols for Ac- 
count, 90} 4; Long Annuities, 1860, 1 15-16; Ditto, 1885, 17 3-16; India 
Bonds, 3us. to 40s. dis.; Exchequer Bills, 4s. to 8s. dis.; Ditto, Bonds, 
97g. The Market, on Thursday, was very firm, especially as it was 
announced that the Bank of France had reduced the rates of discount, all 
round, one per cent. Consols, for Money, were 90 $434; and for the 
Account, 904 up to 90}. The New Three per Cents were 89} §§; and the 
Reduced. 89 4% ie Exchequer Bills marked 7s. to 3s. dis. ; the Bonds, 97} ; 
and India Bonds, 30s. to 35s. dis. 

There has been an improved feeling in_the Foreign House, and prices 
— are well supported. The amount of business doing, however, is 

y no means extensive. The leading quotations for the week are :— 
Brazilian Five per Cents, 98; Brazilian Four-and-a-Half per Cents, 97 ; 
Chilian Six per Cents, 102; Portuguese Three per Cents, 43}; Russian 


Five sae Cents, 106; Spanish Three Ps Cents, 414; Spanish New De- 
ferred, 264 ; Spanish Committees’ Certificates of Coupon, ere cent ; 
Turkish Six per Cents, 87#; ‘Turkish Four Cents, 974; Dutch Four 


per Cents, 964; Mexican Three per Cents, 18§. 

In the ear) eee of the week, a considerabie fall took place in the value 
of most Joint-Stock Bank Shares, owing to an attempt belng made in 
some quarters to excite distrust as regards their position. Thi 
has, however, since become firmer, aud the has been partly re- 
covered :—Bank of Egypt Shares have marked 13, City, 57; Englis 
Scottish and Australian Chartered, 17$ ; London and County, 28}; 
London Joint Stock, 27; London and tminster, 424; Ottoman, 164; 
Union of Australia, 48} ; Union of London, 20; Agra and United Service, 
58 ; and Oriental, 34%. 

: We have had a slight og ogg in the demand for Miscellaneous 
Securities, and prices have tralian Agricul- 
a have sold at 21; Lene wi He Bonds, 114 ; Ditto, Government 


e market 


Cents, 108; Palace, 1%; Ditto, Preference, 34; English 

and Tcustralian oane Smelting Company, 1}; London Siatibas m- 
ny, oF New Brunswick Six Cent Bonds, 102; Peninsular and 
ental Steam, 734; Royal am, 544; South Australian Land, 
314; Australia yal Mail, 14; Electric h, 98; London Dis- 
count, 2$; National Discount, 2§; North British Aus a ai and 
Van Diemen’s Land, 9. Berlin Waterworks have realised 4; East lon, 
a ly all Ra a wheter heen been th ‘. oderate it ; never: 
ear’ wa’ we very m juest 5 - 
chess, the dentoations in prices have not theo extensive. following 


th 
are the official closing quotations on Thursday :— 


ORDINARY SHARES AND STOCKS.—. bergate, jottingham, Stal pear 
Boston Junction, 43; Caledonian, 754; Eastern ‘ties, 52; Edin! 
and Glasgow, Soh Great Northern, th; Ditto, & Broek, 18; Ditto B Stock | Soieaa 


121; Great Western, 484; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 884; London and 


Brighton, 102$; London and North-Western, 91; Ditto, Eighths, 3%; 
London and South-Western, 86}; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire, 343; Midland, 82}; Ditto, Birmingham and Derby, 554; North. 
gt age 462; North-Eastern—Berwick, 91}; Ditto, pl act Ditto, 
‘? 7 79 i orth serene terre ees Sallsceatitsel 

ANES LEASED AT FIXED RENTALS —Hull and Selby, 1053; London,. 
Tilbury, and Southend, 90. Fs 1064; ¢ 


PREFERENCE SHARES.— astern Counties, New Six per Cent Stock,, : 


120; Great Northern, Five per Cent, Redeemable at Ten per Cent prem., 
107; Ditto, Four-and-a-Half per Cent, 100}; Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire, Three-and-a-Quarter per Cent, 60; Midland Consolidated, 
Fristol and Birmingham 129}; North-Eastern—Berwick, 90; Oxford, 
Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 108, 

Bririsu PossEssrons.—Atlantic and St. Lawrence, 70; Buffalo and 
Lake Huron, New, 2$; Ceylon, 1}; East Indian, 1044; Ditto, C Shares, 
15}; Ditto, EB Shares, Extension, 64; Grand Trunk of Canada, 36; Great 
Indian Peninsula, 20}; Great Western of Canada, 17; Ditto, New, 7}; 
Ditto, 1873, without Option, 99}; Madras Four-and-three-Quarters per 
Cent maa 8$; Ditto, Thod Extension, 5; Ditto, Fourth Exten- 
sion, 5}. 

Forricn.—Belgian Eastern Junction, 1; Carmeaux and Toulouse 43; 
Great Luxembourg, 5§; Namur and Liege, 7; Northern of France, 344; 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean, 34§ ex int. 

For Mining Shares the demand continues inactive. Alfred Consols. 
have marked 14}; Tin Croft, 3}; Cobre Copper, 39 ; and Mariquita, j. 


THE MARKETS. 


CORN-EXCHANGE, November 23.—A very limited supply of English wheat was on offer im 
our maket to-day For ail kinds we had a somewhat improved demand, and previous rates 
Were suptorted. The show of foreign wheat was extensive; yet there was a better feelings 
in the trede, at full prices. In floating cargoes scarcely any sales took place. Fine barley 
realised full currencies; but inferior ;urcels commanded very iittle attention, Mult moved 
off siowly, at last week's decline in value. There was a fuil average supply of oats on offer; 
nevertheless, the oat trade was firm. an , in some instances, »he quotations advanced td. per 
quarter. Jn beans and peas very little was deing, on Lormer terms. Flour sold st fall prices; 
but the demend for it was by no means active. 

November 25.—For most kinds of produce we had a moderate inquiry to-day, at Monday’s- 
currency. 


English.—Wheat, Essex and Kent. red, 428. to 49s.; ditto, white, 438. to 5is.; Norfollx 
and Suffolk, red, 425. to 4%s.; rye, 30s. to 54s.; grinding barley, 23s. to 284.; distilling 
ditto, 3°s. to 33s.; malting ditto, 42s. to 40s.; Lincoln and Norfolk malt, 61s. to 6ds.; brown 
ditto, 568. to 57s; Kingston and Ware, 61s. to 6s.; Chevalier, 66s. to 67s.; Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire feed outs, 198. to 22s.; potato ditto, 25s. to 293.; Youghal and Cork, black, 
188. to 2.8.; ditto, white, i9s. to Y8s.; tick beans, 35s. to 37s.; grey peas, 40s. to 41s. 5 
maple, 42s. to 438.; white, Y8s. to 3%s.; boilers, 40s. to 12s. per quarter. Town-made 
flour, 44s. to 478.; ‘Town households, 44s. to —; Country murks, 34s. to 40s. per 280 Ibs. 
erican flour, 22s. to 31s. per barrel. 

Seeds.—Generaly speaking, tne demand has been in a most depressed state, and late rates 
are with difficulty supported. 

Linseed, English crushing, 60s. to 66s.; Mediterranean, 58s. to 66s.; hempseed, 46s. 
to 48s. per quarter; coriander, #08. to 32e. per cwt.; brown mustard-seed, lis. to 16s,3. 
ditto, white, 18s. to 20s.; tares, 5s. 0d. to 5s. 6d. per bushel; English rapeseed, 70s. to 72s. 
per quarter; linseed cakes, English, £11 0s. to £11 10s.; ditto, foreign, £10 10s. to £11 05.5; 
fe cakes, £6 Os. to £6 10s. per ton. Canary, 888. to 9's. per quarter. 

‘read.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 7d. to 8d.; of house- 
hold ditto, 54d. to 64d. per 41b. loaf. 

Imperial Weekly Averages.—Wheat, 51s. 3d.; barley, 393. 10d.; oats, 2is. 1d.; rye, 
Bos. 2d.; beans, 43. Sd.; peas, 43s. 3d. 

The Six Weeks’ Averages.—Wheat, 53s. 64.; barley, 42s. 2d.; oats, 25s. 3d.; rye, 
358. Nd.; beans, 4s. 2d.; » dis. 3d. 

English Grain sold last week.—Wheat, 94,083; barley, 83,591; oats, 11,837; rye, 
66: beans, 4484; peas, 1743 quarters. 

Tea,—Our market has become heavy, snd there are free sellers of common soand congou 
1s. per Ib. ‘Ihe deliveries continue moderate. 

Sugar.—Fine raw qualities have mostly changed hands, at full quotations; but other 
kinos ¢re dull, and rather cheaper than last week. Barbadoes has changed haads at 378. to 
40s. 6d. St. Lucia, Ste, bd. to 588. 6d.; Mauritius, 285. to 38s. Gd.; Bengal, 288 64. to 338.5 
and Havannah, 33s, 6d to 40s. per cwt. Refined goods move off slowly, ut 56s. vo 57s. ud. for 
grocery quatities. 

Coffee.—We have to report a dull inquiry for all kinds, at barely last week's currency. 

Rice.—Very iew sules bave been reported, and prices are a shade lower:—Middling white 
Bengal, 8s. 6a ; and Ballam, 7s. 6d. per cwt. The stock is 57,000 tons. 

Provisions. —Yhere is rather a better demand for Irish butter, and prices generally are 
well supported :-—Carlows have realixed 1u0s. to \14s. per cwt. in Dutch Butter very little is- 
doing, at barcly previous rates. English qualities continue dull, There is a fair demand for 
becon, at the late decline in value. Hams and lard are steady. 

Tallow.—The demand is rather active. and prices have an upward tendency. P.Y.C., om 
the» pot, Js quoted at 49s, 6d., and 50s. to 503. 34 ; and forall the year, 49s. Gd. to 59s. per cwt. 

Oils.—Linscea oil has suld at 298, 3d. to 298. 6d. per ewt. Foreign refined rapa is quoted at 
43s. 6d.; brown, 40s, 6d.; pale seal, £41 to £4%s.; and cod, £34 to £35, ‘Turpentine ws heavy. 
Bpivits, 308. 6d.; American, 3]s, bd. to 32s,; and rough, 4s. to 8s. 6d per cwt, 

Spirits—ihere has been very Ntle inquiry for rum thts weely and prices have ruled 
almost nominal. Proof Leewards, 23.2d.; East India, 2s. per gallon. randy moves off 
slowly, yet prices are supported. Malt spirit has further declined 2d., or to 10s. zd. per gail 

Hay and Straw—Meadow hay, 22 10s. to £4; clover ditto, £3 10s. to £5; 
Straw, £1 5s, to £1 10s. per load. 

Coals.—Wylem. 168.; Plummer, 17s ; Cassop, 19s.; Heugh Hall, 18s. 6d.; Kelloe, 14s. a 
Whitworth, 16s.; Acorn Close, 18s. 6d., Jesmond, 16s. 6d.; Nixon’s Duttrya, 2. od;. 
Brown Moor High Main, 16s. per tn. 

Hops, —Most kinds, the sup. ly of which continues extensive, are in improved request, and 
prices generally are well supported. 

Wool.—The colonial wool sales are progressing slowly, at 2d. to 3d. per Ib. beneath the 
former series. Large pacels continue to be withdrawn in order to give support to prices. 

cars he supplies continue only moderate, and the demand 1s inactive, at from £3 to- 
£7 per ton. 

etropolitan Cattie Market.—This market has been fairly supplied with each kind of 
stock, Which has moved otf slowly, at drooping currencies :— 

Beef from 3s. (id. to 48. Sd.; mutton, 3s. Od. to ds, 2d.; veal, 3s. 10d. to 5s. 0d.; pork, 43,0. 
to 5s. 2d. per 8 1b. to sink the offal. 

Newgate and Leadenhall.—the trade generally bas ruled less active, as follows:— 

Beef trom 2s. lUd, to 4s. 4d.; mutton, 3s. Od. to 4s. 6d.; veal, 3s. 6d. to 48. 6d.; pores, 
3s. 6d. to to 5s. 4d. per SIb. by the carcase. ROBERT HERBERT. 
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s BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

S. CROSS, Stafford, factor and manutacturer.—A, J. C. CAWTHORN, Throgmorton-street,. 

City, and Warwick-terrace, Willow-walk, Bermondsey, stock dealer. 
BANKRUPTS. ' 

H. LAMB, Norbiton, Kingston, Surrey, bookseller, stationer, and printer.—J. PETERSON, 
Rotherluthe, ship chandler.—J. L. BAGUT, Livervool, woollen-draper.—W. JARVIS, New— 
market St. Mary, Suffolk, innkeeper.—J. MACLENNAN, Liverpool, shawl and cloak ware- 
houseman.—T. ANDERSON, Stephen-street, Lisson-grove, stone-masou.—W. TULL, 
Andover, grocer and spirit merchant.—W. MIDDLETON, Manchester, leather merchant.— 
J. CULE, Bristol, builder.—C. ISAGCS, Bristol, merchant.—W. C. WELLS, Swaif ham, 
Norfolk, stationer.—L. WOOLF, Gorton Brook and Manchester, oil cloth manufacturer.— 
J. MILLINGTON and C. CLAVE, Not.ingham, laco manufacturers.—M. NUNN, Regent- 
circus, Oxford-street, laceman.—J. HORROX, Mddleton Dale, Oldham, drysalter.-J. 
WATEON, Vere-street, Marylebone, -prinweller.—J. EDSEK, Vincent-square, builder— 
W. and D. PAVITY, Bow-road, end G. PAVITL, Kingsland-road, mitlers.—J. M. POLA, Bir- 
mingham, picture-dealer.—O, APPLETON, iter. trimmer and dyer.—J. WOODHEAD, 
Haiifax, innkeeper and carpenter.—I’. MOORHOUSE and J. HOOK, Halifax, linen drapers.— 
J. CAPPEL, Gutter-lave, City, outfitting warchouseman.—MARY HINDHAUGH and A, F. 
de NEUMANN, Newecastle-upon-Tyne, timper-merchants.—O. 5PARKOW, Shoreditch, 

—T. TURNER and T. ‘SURNER, jun., Liverpool, curdwainers,—E. 8. RUCLHVEN, 
Penlington-place, Hercules-buildings, Lambeth, comapission-ageut.—H, BONTOFT, Boston, 
Lincolnshire, bookseller, printer, and stationer,—R. and J. MO <KOW, aud C. GARBUTT, 
Liverpool, merchants and commission agents.—W. K. MONK, High-street, Southwark, 
cheesemonger and poulterer,—C. H. PURDAY, Maddock-street, over-square, music 
publisner and and music-seller, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

J. ORR, Glasgow, grocer.—J. BARK, Glasgow, cap-manufacturer.—R. MACKENZIE and> 

J. RAMSAY, jun., Dundee, merchant. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 
WAR-OFFICE, Nov, 24, 
4th Dragoon Guards: J. A. Beaumont to be | aes Capt. H. R. Twyford to be Captain. 


rnet. 

3rd Light oons: G. T. Teevan to be 

Foal eit de ‘lst: H. E.G C. Lynch to be Ensign. 

4th: FP. Fngland to be Cornet. 

10th: Lieut. s. ] evet to be Captain; Cornet 
H.A. Bowyer to be Lieutenant; Lord h. D. 
Kerr to be Cornet. 

17th: Paymaster E. L. Bennett te be Pay- 


master. 
Royal Artillery: Lieut W. Booth to be 
Eecond Captain. 
salt 2 Slee 2 ee E. W, Jacob and G 
3rd: H. 'T. n to Ensign. 
9 ee Rifle Brigaae: Capt. 


Sth: H. R. Eppes to be Ensign. e 

25th: Lieut -Col. Kk. Feilden to be Liout.- | Captain; ‘ieuts. J. Brett and F. 
Colonel; Mejor 8. B Hamilton to be Lieot - | mantle to be Captains. 
Colonel; Capt. 8S. M. Gildea to be Major: lat West India kt t: Brovot Lieut. 
Lieut. F. C. Meaney to be Captain; Ensiga | Col. E. Last to be Licutenant-Colonel; Brevet. 
C. &. Hill to be Lieutenant. ‘| Major J. Pratc to be Captain, 

CAVALRY DEPor.—Paymaster J. Stephenson to be Paymaster. 

BREVET.—Capt. J. 8. Keating to be Major in the Anny; Brevet Major J. 8. Keating to be 
L’eutenant-Colonel in the Army. 


ant. 
s3rd: Lieut. T. P. Wright to be Captain; 
sign Srekneneie: s 


+ Fre- 


G. PELLING, Holloway-place, Holloway-road, and Sidn City-1 carpenter.— 
3. Wr CHEM Bach tincote Hicabury-mecker cabinet manufacattor-J. HEMINGWAY, 
Cleveland-street, Fir -square, wool manufacturer.—A, COLLS, Poplar, draper.—J. . 
STOCKMARK and C. G. SCENDEL, Basinghall-street, commission m: ants. —W. TY * 


ter-—R. PRICE, Stourbridge, Worcestershire, soviv 


Liverpool, ship . 
Liverpool.—T’. GILSON, Manchester, shirt-front. manufacturer,—R. BRIDGE, Chatterton, . 
Water and Dunoakshaw, Lancashire, cotton spinner. J. WILKINSON, Hulme, Lan~ 
cashire, surgeon. 


commission-agent.—D. M'CLUE, Glasgow, grocer. 


™ 


Wey BIRTHS. 
Balaban Nl at Newton, Marckinch, Fife, the wife of Wm. Haig, Esq., Fife Are- 
ery, of a 


son. ; ‘ ‘di 
On the 2ist September, at St. Helena, the wife of Lieutenant and Fort Adjutant Henry , 
iY Palen Regiment, of , 


ason. , 
‘DEATHS. Z 

.» at Birkenhead, 80th , William Wilkinson, Eaq, Commander, . 
oyun Navy, fornety irkenhead, in his 80th Year, Warbour-Master ai her Majesty's Dock 
Prossia, Mre. Mary Hamacher, second daughter hed ad 
( confined oe on the 100 8 ica ded o8 the I7ihs : 


Tayler, of the St. He 


_Nov. 28, 1857.] 
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LLUSTRATED POEMS for 


CHRISTMAS 

The SHIPWRECK. By WILLIAM FALCONER. 
With Life by ROBERT CARRUTHERS, and numerous exquisite 
Mlustrations by Birket Foster and Noel Humphreys. In small 4to, 
cloth, gilt. 12s. 6d ; morocco, 7's, 

SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY. One Volume 
guper-royal 8vo. With upwards of Sixty Illustrations on Steel_and 
Word, from designs by J. M. W. Turner, Birket Foster, and John 
Gilbert. Cloth antiane, gilt edges, 318. 6d.; morocco, 428, 

SIR WALTER SCOTI’S POETRY, in One Crown 
fvo Velume, containing the principal Metrical Romances, Copyright 
Songs and Ballads. With numerous Fngravings on S eel and Wood, 
after J. gril Turner acd John Gilbert. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d.; 
morocco. 8. 

The LADY of the LAKE. With 70 Mlustrations 
by Birket Foster and John Gilbert. Cloth, gilt edges, 188.; morocco, 


25s. 

The LAY of THE LAST MINSTREL. With 100 
Wustrations by Birket Foster and John Gilbert. Cloth, gilt 
edges. 188.; morocco, 258 

ARMION, A Tale of Flodden Field. With 80 
Tustrations by Birket Foster and John Gilbert. Cloth, gilt edges, 
I8s.: morocco. 25s. a 

The LORD of THE ISLES. With 70 Illustra- 
tions by oe Foster and John Gilbert. Cloth, gilt edges, 18s.; 
morocco, 2h. 

‘These four Poems may be had in enamelled tartan boards, with 

vignette painted on the side, price 3%. each, 
Fdinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; and all booksellers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, 
E WHITE HOUSK by the Sea: 
Story. By M. BETHAM-FDWARDS3. 2 vols. 


Just published, 

RIVERSTON. By GEORGIANA M. ORAIK. 
3 vols. 

“A production of mark, and qualified to interest old as well as 
young.”’—Leader. 

*- An admirabie, and in every way genuine work of art.’’—Critic. 

“Tt is bighly moral in ifs tone and character, a3 well as deeply in= 
teresting.”’—Morning Herald. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


a Love 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, NOW READY. 
In one vol., price 7s. 6d., cloth let 


tered, 

UTRAM and HAVELOCKS PERSIAN 
CAMPAIGN. By Capt. G. H. HUNT, 78th Highlanders; to 
which is prefixed a Summary of Persian History. With cight tinted 
Lithographer, from designs by the Autho-. 7 
BRITISH INDIA. By CHARLES M‘FARLANE. 
A new Edition. To which is #dded a Continuation to the Fall of 

Delhi. With I'lustrations. and a new Map. Price 5s., cloth gilt. 
The MICROSCOPE: its History, Construction, and 
Fauna a, Neue apae spe with many hundred 

ngravings. Port 8vo, price *s , clo! it. 
London: GEORGE HOUTLEDGE and Co., Farringdon-street. 


A FIELD OFFICER'S ACCOUNT OF BERMUDA. 
Just published, in one volume, 8vo, with a Map and Eight Illustrations 
in Lithotint, price 12s, 6d. cloth, 
ERMUDA, a COLONY, a FORTRESS, and 
a PRISON; or, Fighteen Months in the Somers’ Islands. 
By a FIELD OFFICER. 
THE TIMES. 
contains matter only for amuse- 
ment; it contains still more matter 
for instrnetion; and it is, indeed, 
because the views of the author 
seem to be worthy of considera- 
tion that we call attention to his 
book, the title of which suggests 


“Prospero of old did not more 
mysteriously release the tricksy 
spirit of Ariel from the cloven 

ine than the anonymous Field 

fMieer of the volume before us 
elicits good humour and bright 
cheer from the desolate reefs and 
windy slopes of the Bermudas. | that it has a higher object than 
Not that the present work | mere entertainment.” 
London: LONGMAN, BROWN, and (0. 


New Tale. by Mr, LEVER, 3 
ERALD FITZGERALD, the “Chevalier,” 
by HARRY LORREQUER, will commence in the January 


Number of the “ Dublin University Magazine.” 
HODGES, SMITH, and Co., Dublin; Hurst and Blackett, London. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ 


JOURNAL. No. 117, DECEMBER, 1857. 4to. Price, sewed, 
One Shilling. 

CoNTENTS:—Mining Operations in the Isle of Man; Joy's Duplex 
Cylinder Expansion Steam-Fngine; South Kensington Museum; 
Double-action Twin-Pump; Morrison's Boilers; Mechanical Notes 
from America; Jot nson's motive Furnaces and Boilers; Cassels’ 
and Morton’s refining Iron; Thompson's Re:ping Machines; Tin- 
dall’s Harpoon Guns, Adam’s Polishing Thread; Thomson's Gas 
Stoves; Anderson’s Maize Starch; Henley’s Chimney Top; New 
French Patent Law; Air-Sypbon Vegetation; English and Continental 
Roads. With Law Reports of Patent Cases; Lists of new Patents and 
Designs; a Plate, and about 50 Woodeuts. 

LONGM4N and Co , Paternoster-row; Editor's Offices (Offices for 
Patents), 47, Lincoln’s-inn- fields, 


Now ready, price 9d., sewed. F 
HITTAKER’S PINNOCK’S 
CATECHISM of SINGING. 
Lists of the other Catechisms may be had on appl'cation. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane, Loodon. 


Just published, Fifth Edition, price 2ls., free by post, 
THs ART of BREWING, Fermenting, and 
Making of Malt; containing correct Tables of Mashing Heats, 
full directions for Preventing Acetous Fermentation, and every other 
necessary information to make success in this im it art certain 
the result of 50 years’ practice. By JOHN LEVESQUE, late of the 
Anchor Brewery.—JAMES LEATH, 5, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


On Dec. 1, with authentic Portrait of the Princess Royal, ved on 


_. Steel ially for this wks by Adlard, and part rec 2 4 ere 
fully illustrated useful and amusing matter, priee ns 
HE FAMILY FRIEND, 


New Volume for 1857-8, 

“*It is the very thing we want when the curtains are drawn and 
the candles lit, for a long, pleasant evening.—Bradford Observer. 
WAkD and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street; and all Booksellers, 


Price 2d., Mon’ to be completed in Nos., No. Il. 
thy, shes am Trcotee ‘os., No. II. nowready, 


ACTS FOR EVERYBODY, 
London: WARD and Lock, 158, Fleet-street. 


8. D—A CITY NUMBER of NOTES 
and DRAFTS for GENERAL ACCOMMODATION —Showi 
How toGet Upa Bank, ure eter ee and Horta 
Banker. D: ed by WATTS PHILLIPS. lustrated with 150 
Engravings. ice 6d. Will be ready Dec. 1. 
- KENT and Co, (late Bogue), Fleet-street and Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 3s. 6d.. bound in cloth, second edition, 


5 
LONDON PULPIT. By JAMES 

EWING RITCHIE, Author of ‘‘ The Night Side of London,” 
Contents—The Religious Denominations of London; Sketches of the 
Revs. J. M. Bellew, Dale, Liddell, Maurice, Melville, Villiers, Bald 
Brown, Binney, Dr. as pep Lynch, Morris, Martin, Brock, Ho’ 
Hinton, Sheridan Knowles, Baptist Noel, vial ee Dr. 
Dr, James Hamilton, W. Forster, H. Ierson, C: Wiseman, Mi 
BY olff, onacoee nd Sa ee at Moy powerful.” 
Globe. * fe-like as they are t and delight '—Sun, 

w. TWEEDIE, 337. Strand, 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., 
OR, THERAPEUTIC ACTION of 
selestcnecste lage eee ee 


8. 
London: H. BAILLIERK, Mid aceutemroe: and H, Trussell, East- 
street, Brighton. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, with cases. 


1s. 6d.; by EP 
ATERAL CURVATURE of the SPINE: 


vith a new method of treatment for securing its removal. _B; 
CHARLES VERRAL, -» Surgeon to the Spina Hi tal, London. 
London: J. CHURCUILL, New Burlington-street ; and alf Booksellers, 


Just published, price 3s. 6d., with 200 
MPUTATIONS and ARTIFICIAL LUGS, 


Hands, &c. By WILLIAM ROBERT GROSSMITH, of 17: 
Fleet-street, London, Taventie and Maker of the new Palaceecen 


Artificial Limbs, awarded the Medal at the recent 
Exhibition. Grossenith’'s Astidctel Einite arevwetlonmmedataay 
tnd on a system surpassing all others.’’—Paris Exposition Jury 


Reports, 1955.—L, f 
hn ondon NGMAN and Co.; or from the Author, 


Third dition, crown 8vo, cloth lettered, 3s, 64, or 44 penny stamps, 
‘ORPULENCY ; its New Self: Dietary Cure, 
A NE i orl a ke 
and scientific doovety.) Moning Post. F : pisiten 


TPREATISES on the SUCCESSFUL CUL-. 


TIVATION of 
Gadiotns, HYACINTHS, Tulips, Narcissus, Japan Lilies, 


Ran 8, &c., with a ive 
Catalogue, rent’ free q cinths, 3s. 6d. to 128, 
dozen; mix Orbea: Ra pee | 188, xr 1000; ‘Fullpe, de 6, tote, 


64. per 1 i Anemones, ds, 10 5s, Peri Gladys to 
Orders 30's apwatse . BUTLER and 

&M‘CULLOCH. carriage paid E 

Jabliahed upwasie cena Covent-garden Market, London. Ee- 


NEW BOOKS, §c. 


Just published, | vol., price 10s., 


DB bisssecr ton By J. W. CLAYTON, Author 
of “‘ Letters from the Nile.”* 


C. SkexT, King William-stre:t, Strand. 


Illustrated with 250 Descriptive Engravings, 3s. 6d., 
IFE’S OWN BOOK of COOKERY.— 
Agreeable Dinners, inexpensive, and easily cooked, Also, 
nice dinners for every day.—WAkD and LOCK, and all Booksellers. 


THE FLIRT. By ALBERT SMITH. Now ready, price 6d., com- 
[eae hice t No, | aE THE Som LIBRARY. On December 1, 
forming No. 2, y complete, 
M°2 EL MuN.” By H. MAYHEW 
KEnT and Co (late D. Bogue), 85, Fleet-street. 


Just out, price 2s., with [lustrations, ornamental 
HE GAME OF LIP &, 
By “ WATERS,"’Author of “‘ Recollections of a DetectivePolice. 
Officer,’’ &c. WARD and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 


ovr” KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—The 


Lectures on Science and Art are fully reported in the “ Building 
News’’ every Friday. 


~ A 

HEAP BOOKS.— Surplus Copies of 

“Macaulay's History of England,” ‘* Alison’s History of 

Europe,” “ Charlo! te Bronté’s Life,” * Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing,” 

* Bishop Arms'rong’s Life.’’ and many other Bo ks, are now on 

SALE at BULL’s LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices Catalogues 

sent post-free on arplication.—Bull’s Library, 19, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square, Londov, W- 


LLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS forwarded 


set of Mlustrated Picture Framed and Glazed complete, in 
Neat Gold Frames, for 6s. Mouldings of every description kept in 
stock. A list of prices sent on application at G. REES, 66, Broad- 
street, Bloomsbury. 


ARDS for the MILLION.—A Name Plate 
engravei in any style and fifty best eards (Ivory or enamalled) 
printed for 2s.; Ladies’ ditto, 2s. od., post-free. The orice includes 
plate, engraving, printing, and postage. Specimens free by post. on 
application to AKTHUK GRAINGER, Cheap stationer, &c., 308, 
High Holborn, London. 


MATEUR THEATRICALS, SCHOOL 
FETES, FANCY BALLS, and all merry meetings. For 
Scenery, Ccstumes, Flags of all Nations, Fioral Decorations, &c., on 
HIRE, at the lowest price, go to HARKISON'S Costume Warehouse, 
FRow-street, W.C. Amusements of every description provided for 
Juvenile parties, &c, 


HE GREAT 


‘ 
FIRE WOLVER- 
HAMPTON. 
“* Wolverhampton, Nov. 23rd, 1457. 

“ Gentlemen,—We think it due to youtoiniorm you that oneof your 
FIREPKOOF SAFES, containing valuable papers and books, was ex- 
Sige to creat heat for upwards of three hours at thecalamicous fire that 

lesiroyed our Snow-hill premises yester‘ay. and that upon openiog 
ine same this morning we found the contents perfectly free from 
injury. 


at 


“We ara, Gentlemen, 
* Yours truly, 
~ GRIFFLN, MORRIS, and GRIFFIN. 
“Messrs, Chubb and Son, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London.”’ 


pustic attention is extensively drawn to a 
BIN of Light Dry PORT, at 463. per dozen; also, the N. S. 
SHERRY, at 40s per dozen, carriage free—CADIZ WINE COM- 
PANY, 66, St. James’s-street, London, 


ASHING, CLEANING, and DYEING 
for London.—Dirty Carpets, Rugs, Blankets, Counterpanes, 

Muslin and Lace Curtains, and all large articles, washed and finish 
in the best styic. Moreen and Damask Curtains, Dresses, Shaw!ls, &c., 
dyed and finished extra well at moderate charges. The Company's 
‘vans receive and deliver, free of charge, no matter how small the 
quantity. All returned within a week. Price Lists forwarded 
on application. Country orders promptly attended to. METRKO< 
POLITAN STEAM WASHING and DYEING COMPANY, 17, Wharf- 
road, City-road, N. 


( JOLZA OIL, 4s. 6d. per Gallon; Dips, 64d.; 
Stearine, 1s. 1d.; Belgrave, ls. 3d.; Price's Composites, 9}.1. and 
10§d.; Soaps, 37s., 425,, and 46s. per 112 lbs. Carriage free within 
ten miles.—W. YOUNG, 51, Park~street, Camden-town. 


‘JAMES LEWIS'S MARROW OIL for the 


HAIR; Jockey Club, Frangipanni, and Woxl-violet Perfumes 
for the Handkerchief; and Iodine Soap for the Skin.—Manufactory, 
6, Bartlett’s-buildings, Holborn; and Crystal Palace. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, ac- 

knowledged for 30 years to be the most effectual ret ly pro- 

duced for Restoring the Hair and Promoting the Growth of Whiskers 

and Mustachios. In bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s., and Ils. Wholesale and 
retail, 13, Welimgton-street North (seven doors from the Strand), 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OI, 


prescribed by the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the 


cases and effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHIT' ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, SCIATICA, D DISEASES OF 


THE SKIN, 
URALG! RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING. GENERAL 
DEBI! , AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Contains iodine, phosphate of lime, volatile fatty acids—in short, 
all the most essential curative properties—in much lat quantities 
then the Pale Oils manufactured in Great Britain and Newfoundland, 
mainly deprived of these by their mode of preparation. 

The well-merited celebrity of Dr. de a Jee Oil is attested by its 
extensive use in France, Germany, Russia, Holland, and Belgium, by 
numerous spontaneous testimonials trom distinguished members of 
the Faculty and scientific Chemists of European reputation, and, since 
its introduction into this country. by the marked success with which 
it has been prescribed by the Medical Profession. 

In innumerable cases, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been 
taken with little or no benefit, it has produced almost immediate 

, arrested disease, and restored health. 


way, Author of 


Physician to the 
_ leat ake 
fer your Cod 


“ Essays on Pulmon: 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. bE JONGH’S stamp and signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most re- 
spectable Chemists throughout the Provinces. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
DE. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNRES. 


PADLEsS TOOTH EXTRACTION, by 

lation. Mr. EDWIN WILLIAMS, Surgeon Dentist, 
Operates at his residence, 21, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury-square, 
A pamphlet by post, 6d. Third Edition. 


(URE OF STAMMERING.—Dr. JAMES 
Tao third edidon ef Des Hunts werke oh. Seommerioe may be 
obtained on , or sent post-free for 3s. 6d. 


CONSUMPTION ARRESTED,.—A carefully 
Prepared course of treatment, founded on recent scientific dis- 
coveries and the writer’s dence as a sufferer. Sent by post for 
2ls. Address, A. CARUS, 5, Faicon-street. London, E.C. 


STHMA—DRB, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
, asthma, consumption, coughs. colds, and all 
ieithy Syand hfe e—aeoa kena, SP 


fag ERAL TOOTH, the best that can be 
for 58.3 a £5; 2s. 6d.; at Mr. B. P. 
ALBERT’S, Surgeon, ene 1 Dent " "Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury-square. Established 39 maine Daly from Ten to Six. 


EALTH and COMFORT for the WINTER. 
YOUNG'S WHITE FELT CHEST PROTECTORS are warm, 


light. and an excellent against colds and all ints of 
the chest. Price 1s. 6d., 2%. 28, 6d., and 3s. Young's Corn and 
Bunion 1s. per box.—l, Shaftesbury-place, Aldersgate- | 


WV ANTED LEFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr, 


GEARING APPAMEL actin cod int °%, Ladion’ and 
a ise 

aes clever: Femen ee pakeal aie 
value remitted in cash, Established lol ° ‘ 


NEW MUSIC, &. 
ENRY FARMER'S BIJOU of NEW 


DANCE MUSIC, beautifully Mlustrated by Brandard, will be 
ready DECEMBER 10th, price 10s. 6d. 
Joskrn WILLIAMS, 123, Cheapside. 


\HEY BLOSSOM NO MORE.—This beau- 

tifel song, written by CHARLES MACKAY, and composed by 

FRANK MOKL, is published by Joseru WiLLiams, 123, Cheapside. 
Price 28., postage-free. 


E HAVELOCK POLKA MILITAIRE, 

price 2s. 6d, Delhi Quadrilles, price 3s. Rose of England Var- 

soviena, price 2s. 6d.; (all beauifully illustrated) composed by 

THEODOKE QUESTMAN. Lessons given by the composer in 

Singing, pianoforte, and Musical Theory. All music half-price, sent 

for stamps (post extra). R.J. VENN, 65, Baker-street, W. Piano- 
fortes, fuil compass, and warranted for seven years, 15 guineas. 


USIC for the VIOLIN and CONCERTINA: 
150 Melodies for the Violin, or any Treble Instrument, con- 
taining all the Popular Music of the Vay, price 1s.; post-free, 14 
stamps. 200 Melodies (Regondi’s) for the German Concertina, Is.; 
200 Melodies 'Sedgwick's) tor the English Concertina, is. Either 
book by rost 14 stamps. 
MUSICAL BUUQUET OFFICE, 192, High Holborn. 


(\HEAPEST MUSIC REPOSITORY in 


ENGLAND.—All the New Music half-price; Soiled Music at one- 


third and one-fourth; Catalogue, onestamp. Country orders executed 
per return of post. —D’ALCORN, 18, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, W 
IANOFORTES.—The largest Stock in 


London for SALE or HIRE, with easy terms of purchase, 
both New and Second-hand, from £10 to £85.—G EORGE LUFF and 
SON, 103,{Great Russell-street, Bloomsbary. 


MPROVED HARMONIUMS, for SALE or 

HIRE, with easy terms of purchase, from £12 to £50. The ori- 

ginal Mab ers of the res] Harmonium, GEORGE LUFF and SOX, 103, 
Great Russell-street, Bloomsbw y. 


CPLLARD'S SEMI-COTTAGE PIANO- 


FORTES.—To be SOLD, at low prices for Cash, or for Hire, 
with the option of purchase, a number of these beautiful Instruments, 
with every improvement, in Kosewood and Walnut Cases. Also, 
upwards of Twenty superior Secondhand ditto, by various es- 
teemed makers, from £10; or for Hire-—At HOLDEKNESS's, 444, 
New 2x ford-street. 


USICAL BOX DEPOT, 54, Cornhill, 

London, for the sale of Musical Boxes, made by the celebrated 
Messrs. NICOLE (Frires), of Geneva, containing operatic, national, 
favourite, and sacred airs. List of tunes and prices gratis. 


| eer and MUSIC-STOOUL (cot- 
6], 


tage) for 21 guineas (half the vaiue), in elegant walnut case, 
metallic plate, and ali the recent improvements; a most brilliant, 
full, and sweet tone. Very little used. Apoly w LEWIN CKAW- 
COUR and CO., Upholsterers, 7, Queen's buildings, Knightsbridge 
(seven doors west of Sloane-street). 


FJALL FURNITURE.—Buckhorn Hat and 
Umbrella Stands, Hall-chairs, Gong Satnds, Lamp and 


Candle Stands, Chandeliers, xc, made by vie Inveator only.—J. 
PAKKER, Woodstock, Oxon. Stuffed Bucks’ Heads. 


JAURNITURE for 2 DRAWING-ROUOM—of 


chaste and elegant design, a bargain, fine walout, warranted 
manufac ure, to be sold for half its value, nearly new—consisting of 
a large-size, brilliant plate Chimney Glass, in costly unique frame; a 
magnificent Chiffonier, with richiy-carved back, and doors fitted 
with best silvered plate gisss, and marble top; superior Centre Table, 
on handsomely-carved pillar and claws; occasional, or Ladies’ 
Writing and Fancy ‘Tables; six solid, elegautly-shaped Chaira, in rich 
silk; a superior, spring-stuffed, Settee; Easy and Victoria Chairs, en 
suite, with extra lined loose cases; two fancy occasional Chairs; and 
ahandsome Whatnot. Price for the whole suite 46 guineas. N.B.— 
Also, a very superior, complete, modern, fine Spanish mahogany 
Dining Room Set, in best morocco, 40 guineas. To be seen at LEWIN 
CRAWCOUR and CO.’S, Upholsterers, 7, Queen's buildings, Knights- 
bridge, seven doors wast of Sioane-street. 


ABINET FURNITURE, CARPETS, and 
BEDDING.—An Ulustrated Book of Estimates and Farniture 
rem Fe containing 160 Designs and Prices of Fashionable and Su- 
perior Upholstery, Furniture, &c., gratis on application, Persons tmr- 
nishing, who study economy, combined with elegance and durability, 
should apply for this—LEWIN CKAWCOUK and CO., Cabinet 
Manutacturers, 7, Queen's- building, Knightsbridge (seven doors wes< 
of Sloane-street), N.B, Country orders carriage-free. 


HILDREN’S BEDSTEADS and BED- 
DING.—HEAL and SON'S Stock of Children’s Cots, Cribs, 
aud Bedsteads contains every design and size that is manufactured, 
both in wood and iron, which, together with their large assertment of 
every other description of Bedstead, will be found worthy of -nspec- 
tion. They also beg to call attention to their show of Bed-room Fur- 
niture, of which their Warerooms enable them to keep such an 
assor.ment that custemers may select all the articles for the complete 
furnishing of a bed-reom. An Iilustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 
Ledding, and Bed-room Furniture contains designs and prices of 100 
Bedsteads and 150 articles of Bed-room Furniture. Sent free by post. 
HEAL and SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture Manu- 
facturers, 196, Tottenham-court-road, W. 


EALand SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, 
from Oce Guinea to Ten Guineas; also Goose-Down Quilts, 
Soi aah to ae bere prices bepaaged sent ages post. Biter 
and Son’s New Illustra: ‘atalogue of Bedsteads, Priced-list o: 
Bedding, also sent post-free. 


196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 
Lo DON 


CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
WAUGH and SON, 
Sand 4, Goodge-street, W. 


EW GLASS GAS-STOVE—NEALL’S 


PATENT—unique, elegant, efficient, and inexpensive, price 
only 30s. This valuable invention combines the important advan 
of light and heat, forms an ornament to a drawing-room, and is 
ually available for public or private offices. —DBAN#, DRAY, and 
cO.. eee London-bridge, sole London Agents. The trade 
supplied. * 


ARL and SONS, Silversmiths (the New 
Building), 17 and 18, Cornhill, invite attention to their new and 
magnificent Stock of London-manufactured SILVER PLATE, con- 
taining every article requisite for the Table and Sideboard. 
Silver pe ig is! ee ve dm 
the full sorvice. 
Bilver Salvers of all sizes and patterns, from £5 10s. to £100. 
 cante—thlver department of the baling: meee 
Pepooks of Designs and Prices may be obtained. 


ARL and SONS, Wholesale Manatectaring 


ELECTRO and ARGENTINE SILVER PLATERS, Nos. 17 
Mou the splendid Show Rooms devoted to this department 


of 


ARL and SONS, Watch and Clock Manu- 


facturers, Nos. 17 and 18, invite attention to their 

new and Splendid Stack at GOLD end, SILVER WATCHES, cach 

river Watches aac aeiccok consiaeiibhs: taal Sebald, lth 
‘er 0! . 


, Bt GOs. to £10 10a, 

ieee oe of movements, from £6 6s. 
Books of Patterns and Prices can be obtained; and all orders, with 
A remittance, promptly w. 


ARL and SONS, Goldsmiths and Jewellers, 


Nos. 17 and 18, Cornhill.--The ground floor of the New Buil 
ienore ps ‘ievoted to the dioplay of Fine Gold Jewellery 
the Jewellery will be found a rich and endless 
Beto Brooches, set with magnificent gems, Brace- 
lets and Necklets, and Studs, &c. All newly ‘actured, and 
in the most recent style. The ity of the gold is warranted. 
‘gal the qoallly of th ¢ is certified iss beaut: 
Books of Pattern bgp dhedeg 
Letters promptly attended to. 


ably-moulded 
‘The New Building, Nos. 17 and 18, Cornhill. 


N BOARD H.MS, “ NORTH STAR,” in 
the ARCTI" REGIONS, for Two Years, the Ship's Time was 
Levers, all other wa‘ having 


at ons of 08 ie in Gold, £10 108. the Manutectoey 
. Hy : at 
ue H i JONES'S “ Sketch of 


opposite Somerset Ei —] 
Watch Work.’ Sent free hikes ” 


M\O LADIES.—Beautiful HAIR PLAITS for- 


Coronets, &c., two inches wide, are sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 36 stamps, and colour reuuired. An im— 
mense assortment of Urnamental Hair always ready for wear, and 
lower in price than any other house. 
A list forwarded free on application to STACEY and CO., Hair~ 
dressers and Manufactarers, 44 and 45, Cranbourn-street, Leicester- 
square, Londen, W.C. 


W ALLER’S PRICE LIST of HAIR 
PLAITS Post-free on application. 
HATR CORONETS (well made), 2s. 6d., 3s., and 3s, 6d. each. 
HAIR FRIZZETTES (of every kind), 2s. and 2s. 6d. per pair. 
The CORONAL CIKCLET, a handsome Plait to encircie the head, 21s. 
Every articie sent free to any part of the kingdom, and on approval, 
on receipt of amount in stamps and colour of hair. 
W. Waller, Coilfeur, 90, Great College-street, Camden New Town, N.W. 


LINENDRAPEES TO THE QUE att BY APPOINTMENT 


Ready fi rit fi eae carriages. 
y for use, are sent home free le 
BABIES' BASKETS, 
Trimmed and furnished to correspond. 
CAPPER, SON, and CO., 69, GRACECHURCH-ST., LONDON, E.C. 
Deecriptive Lists, with prices, sent free by post. 


Sent post-free, Descriptive Lists of 
OMPLETE SETS of BABY LINEN, 
thi iia tetas aot ace f carriage. 
0, tt . 
UNCERCLOTHING FOR HOM INDIA, AND ALL COLONIES, 
for Ladies, and Children of all ages. 


LINENDEAPERS TO THE QUEEN, BY APPOINTMENT. 


Established in 1776. 
[40228 WEDDING OUTFITS 
sent home, free of carriage. 

Deeepere Lists, with prices, sent free by post. 
CAPPER, SON, and CO., 69, Gracechureh-street, London, E.C. 


LACK SILKS.—Patterns of all the New 


Silks free, A large stock in every make, suitable for 
Leon | or out of Mourning, much below their usual prices. 
Flounced Silk Robes in every variety ; also, Moiré Antiques in Black 
and shades of Grey extremely cheap. 

Address PETER ROBINSON, General Mourning Warehouse, 103, 
Oxford- street. 


yf CUksing MANTLES and BONNETS, 

PETER ROBINSON is now showing some great Novelties, 
both for Mourning and out of Mourning, at his Geveral i 
Warehouse, 103, Oxford-street, London. 


Mourning 


OCKE’S NEW LINSEY WOOLS#YS. 
Striped and Plain for Dresses and Petticoats. Patterns for- 
warded on application. 
SCOTCH TWEED AND CLAN TARTAN WAREHOUSES, 
119 and 127, REGENL-STREET. 


JILK DRESSES.—PETER ROBINSON’S 
Spitalfields, Manchester, and Foreign Silk Departments 
are now replete with every novelty for the Autumn Season, 
P. B.'s rich Raired Satin Bar Glacés, 
£1 13s. 6d. the Full Dress, 
are particularly well worthy the attention of Ladies. 
PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


AMILY MOURNING.—Orders by post 


carefully executed, and immediately dispatched to any part, 
free of carriage. Ladies or families suddeoly bereaved. by for- 
warding particulars and pattern bodices, can have their pom 
beautiful’y made up, with mantle and bonnet to match, or be waited 
upon by the Dressmaker of the Establishment. Every article from 
this Warehouse guaranteed, and sold at extremely moderate prices. 
Estimat-s and patterns free. Address PETEK RUSINSON, 
General Mourning Warehouse, No. 103, Oxford-street, London. 


Jf OURNING ORDERS.—New Mourning 
of all the phe eal als free per post. 


Patterns 
Address PET#R ROBKINSOS, General Mourning Warehouse, 103, 
Oxford-st-eet, London. 


OUNTRY MILLINERS 
supplied with 
CUT LENGTHS of RIBBONS at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
PETER ROBINSON, 
103, 105, 106, and 107, Oxford-street. 


: eee OE RS Say Gee Hear § 
EVENING, and WEDDING DRESSES. 
Patterns 


of the 
New Silks and other Fabrics 
sent post-free 
to any part of the 


world. 
Address to KING and UO., Regent-street, London. 
x 


ARIS MANTLES and JACKETS, 
aha TING’S, 
243, Regent-street. 


ho INDIA.—FLOUNCED MUSLINS, 


5s. the Robe, 
at KING'S, 243, Regent-street. 
Patterns sent post-free. 


N= WINTER DRESSES at KING’S, 


Flounced Siks, 
£2 28. 0d. 
Moiré Antiques, 
£2 188. 6d. 
Black Silks, 
£1 Se. Od. 
Fiounced Lindseys, 
10s. 6d., 
And the Finest French Merinos, 


12s. 6d. 
Patterns sent post-free.—King and Co., Regent-street, London. 


EW EVENING DRESSES at KLING’S,. 
243, Regent~street. 
Checked and Plain Tarlatans, 
5s. the full dress. 
Flounced Tarlatans. 
Fi saa ae 
jounc 
Rs. 6d; 
Flounced Mousseline de Soies, 
£1 9s. 6d.; 
Light Glacé Si'ks, 
£1 128. 6d.; 
Light ie agra Antique Silks, 
10s. 6d. 
Patterns sent post-free.—King and Co., Regent- street, London. 


ALE of the late Firm of Messrs. WILLIAMS 
and CO’S STOCK of SILKS, Shawls, Mantles, Linens, and 
ae Drapery, 60, 61, 62, oy nee rt ar pig 
is extensive mrst-class stock na’ Deen Messrs... 
GRANT and GASK for cash, at a large discount from the souk, now 
exceeding an amount of £60,000, the whole will be submitted to the 
Public DAILY, and SOLD on the Premises without reserve. As 
this is the largest stock ever offered in the metropolis under similar 
circumstances, it will be found worth; es i 
‘ov 


General Drapery, at a proportionate reduction. 
Every article marked, in plain . Patterns sent to the country. 
Bale to commence at Ten o'clock each day. In addition to the above, 
they have this day purchased the whole of a Manufacturer's Stock of 
MANTLES, which will be sold at leas than one-fourth of the origina? 
price. 


COTT ADIE, LINSEY-WOOLSEY 


MAKER to the COURT, has now on view his fashionable 
Heather Mixtures and new styles for Dresses and Petticoats.—115, 
Regent- street (corner of Vigo-street). Patterns forwarded free. 


A) ALSNCOENNES LACE and INSERTION, 
ae at RT tec et 


——————————— eee 
Rag eset rapes SHAWL BORDERINGS, 3d., 
J 6d., and 8d. per yard. Patterns of the most elegant of these 


fashionable trimmings sent by post.—A. HISCOCK, 41, 


ORSETS, CORSETS. PETTICOATS, 


PETTICOATS.—GEORGE ROBERTS begs to inform Ladies 
his Show-rooms are now replete with all the New Styles in French. 
and CORSETS. Piccolomini patent front 
fastening, only 7s. 6d. Patent Steel Petticoats, unequalled, at 7s. 6d. 

eal L 5 be Md. Anda ogee tis 
Children’s Spanis! wn and Scarlet Hose, plain 4 
striped.—183, Oxford-street, 4, Knightsbridge, 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY, APPREN- 
TICES and IMPROVERS to the DRESSMAKING 


by letter, paid, to M PACK and. 
or . * csare. ‘ 
Lincolnshire. 


, B . 


tablished in 178. 
BASSINETS,. 


rb 


536 


NEW BUOKS, ge. 
————es 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 
ESSRS. HURST and BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA; a Nar- 
rative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kirghis 
Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia By THOMAS W. ITLAM 
ATKINSON. In one large volume, royal 8vo, embellished with up- 
wards of fifty Illustrations, including numerous ann sake be eer 
plates, from drawings by che author, and a Map. Price £2 

CHOW-CHOW; being Selections from a Sounal 
kept in India, By the Viscountess FALKLAND, Second Edition, 
revised. 2 vols., 8vo, with ilustrations,"’— Herald 

* Lady Pal«land makes bei Sag as familiar with India as if he 
been dwelling there for 

Mr. TUPPER'S NEW “WORK—the RIDES and 
REVERIES of AESUP SMITH. By Martin F, Tupper. 10s. 6d. 
“Mr. Tupper's new work will do good service to his literary bo an 


tion. It combines with lucidity and 3g of Judgment fres! 
bal rf and elegance of sentiment.’ 

The OXONIAN in NORWAY. By the Rev. F. 
MEICALFE, MA. New - ei eta Edition. |, with Map, 


and additional I/lustration« 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. By 
he Author of * Johu Halifex, Gentleman."" 10s. 6d, (Just ready.) 

THE NEW NOVELS. 

The LADY of GLYNNE. By the Author of 
Margaret and hor Brideemaids."" 3 v. 
= Pe never was & more original tale than re ay of Glynne.’ 

THORNE is not ad clever, but 1d. — Liter 

RPHAN By the Author ot * "2 ieeearet Mait- 


CASTE. By | the Author of “ Mr. Arle.” 3 v. 
COURT SECRETS. By Mrs. THOMSON. 3v. 
Bata Ss Siew and AIS FRIENDS. By the Author of 
e Secret 
a STORY OF MY LIFE. By Lord W. LEN- 
3 
Hurst snd BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


~ ry 
EW BOOKS for OLD and YOUNG. 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.8.A. 
1.THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY EX- 
PLAINED. 17th Thousand. 
2. CURIOSITIES of HISTORY, with NEW LIGHTS. 6th Thousand. 
3. POPULAR ERRORS EXP!AINED and ILLUSTRATED. With 
Mystrations, 3s. 6d. each.—KeNT and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street, 
Preparing for HENS First Part early in 1858, 
A COMPREHENSIVE = HISTORY of 
INDIA, CIVIL, MILITARY, and SOCIAL. Fr-m the First 
Landing of the Ergtish tili the 4u; ion of the Sepoy Mutiny; 
led by »n Outline of the Earl, Histo-y of Hindost«n. Iilus- 
trated by numercus Engravings on Wood and steel. Consisting of 
remarkab'e Hist: rca! Scenes, Palaces, Temples, Arms, Dress, Plans 
of Towos, Batries, &o., &c. 


BLACKIE and Son, Warwick-square, City, London; 
and Glasgow and Fdinburgh. 


Worth Notiee.—What has always been wanted is now published, 
Sixteenth Thousand. ice 4s, post-free, 
HE DICTIONARY APPENDIX, with 
upwards of 7000 Words not found in the Dictionary, com 
prising the Participles of the Verbs. which perplex all writers. No 


Person that writes a letter should be without this work. 
London: J. F. SHAW, 36, Paternoster-row. 


‘This day is published, ao 8vo, cloth, price 
IHE INSECT HUNTERS: a Peer. By 


EDWARD NEWMAN, FL.8. 
REWMAR: 9, Devonsh.re street, City. 


day, He we octavo, 
LADDIN; Por FH ONDERFUL LAMP. 
A Dramatic Poem in Two Parts. By Apa OEHLEN- 
SCHULAEGER. Translatei by "HEODORE MARTIN 
Lately Published. 
CORREGGIO; a Tragedy. By OEHLEN- 
SCHLA* ER. Translated with Notes, by THEODORE MAKTIN. 4s. 
KING RENE'S DAUGH a Danish Lyrical 
anal 7 HENRIK HERTZ. Translated by CHEODORE MAR- 
“ “London: Jomy W PA®KER and Sox, West Strand. 


In 40 Parts, price Is. each, or in 20 vols., cloth, price 2s. 6d. each, with 
40 superbly engraved Portraits on Sel er new Edition of 
HE Pte RCY ANKCDOTES, unilorm with 
the first Edition and containing the same "Ragravings and Let- 
ter-j at less than halt the original price. “No one cau figure in 
Food nocety who is not familiar with the * Percy ta gs I ae 
yron.—G, BERGER, Holywell-street, and all Booksellers. 


ay. foelscap octavo, 4s, 6d. cl 


PIRITUAL SONGS. for the SUNDAYS 
and HOLYDAYS THROUGHOUT the YEAR. By JOHNS. B. 
MONSELL, LL.D., Vicsr of tghem, Author of * Parish Musings.” 
London: Joan W PARKER avd Sox, West 8 raad. 


SS 
SUPERB AND VALUABLE vied eave FOR THE SEASON. 
Will be published on D-+cem! 
HE 


LIFE ot MARTIN LUTHER. 

Illustrated with superb Engravings, frem designs by Gustav 
Konig, with an Introduction, and a View of the Reformation in Eng- 
land By the Rev George Croly LL.0. Embellished with Historical 
Engravings. Portraits, Ornamental Lett rs, &c., sc., by Gilbert 
Clayton Nicholson, and Dalziel, and other eminent artists. 368 pp. 
fe«p. 4to, cloth gilt back sides, ani edges, ‘Is.. mor coe elegant, 
gilt. edges, Sis. <1. ; calf extra, ee sty e, tooled gilt edges, 3ls. 6d. 

London: WARD and LOCK, 158, Fleet-street. 


publi«hed, pee in a neat case. 
OME ‘PASTIME ; or, The Child’s own Toy 
Maker. With designs on c ‘ards, and a book of instructions for 
beautiful model of familiar objects. 

e rey a delightful exerci ¢ of ingenuity. and a most sensible mods of 
passing a winters’ evening we recommend ‘The Chili's Own 
Toy Maker’ with its Tittle’ book of practical instructions. '—Illus- 
trated Londen — ews. 

GRIFFITH and L PABRas, 3t. Paul's Churchyard. 


SOWLETT 74); ); or, in leather case, Is, (by post Is. 2d.), 
Ow LETT’S VICTURIA. GOLDEN 
AULMANACK for 1858; printed ‘hout in Gold—32 pages. 
“A most gracefal Present for a Lady. [t is truly the ae of 
calendars,’ and displays itself sj ly in a rich setting of enamel 
and gold.""—Kent Herald. 
London: SIMPKLX and MARSHALL. Stationers’-court; Howlett and 
Son, 10, Frith-street, Soho; and all Sooksellers. 


‘ourteenth Edition. 
He ac oe 


MEDICINE. By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of all techni 
cality. No medicine is prescribed 

selection, and the exact dose to be 

= ouilis to and missionaries. A Medien, e “Chest for r this 


“is "EPITOME of the ABOVE. Price 5s. A Guide 
commencing this treatment in family nenetien. A Case for 
this Work. von Bie. C 


making 


without the as = ite 


free on — or 
HOMMOBATHIC FAMILY EU Giibin es containing 


Directions Domestic 
A Boot of Medicine for ths Work, pice x, 


price ls.. free 
HoM@OPATHY: Sr ewe, 
Plain Cog with 12 Medicines. A Caso of 
Medicines for this phos ok, pron 


8vo, bound 
HOMEOPRIHIC TREATMENT "of INDIGES- 
2am Conatipationis and Hemorrhoids (Piles) By W. eye the 
M.D. Directions for She Treeteans those Common Rules 
for Diet, Reesipts fee + Delicacies whie 


Tones Learn, bt at Paul's ¢ Gnarch yard; and 9, Vere-st., Oxford-st. 
Brits BEFORE PARLIAMENT,.— 


HFRTSLET'S FAS AM BRT AT SYNOPSIS. showing at 
a : the precise position in both Houses of every Bill —- 
Interests. is issued post-free every week of the Se-sioa to e 
Selenmnee of One Guinea annvally. Lewis C. HERTSLET. 
Munici. al Ageuey, 
4, Derby-street, Parliament-street, Westminster. 


TY ste TOWN CLERKS, VESTRY CLERK™, 


DON ds its account in having a highly Officer, 
COP MEMBRANT Bee whose duty it is to watch day by day, the 
to give timely warning of the intro- 
duction of any Bill, or alteration of a Bill, of a hostile or nable 
arscter. 
The Unders'gned offers a thee Pog Rb 
Corpora ion. and Individual in the United » Ob payment 
ry Fee of O- e Guivea annually. 


‘A Synops's showing at a giance the precise povition. in both Houses, 
of every, tant affecting Local Interest, will will be sent post-free, every 
week of erate on payment of a further sum of Fifteen 


Palloee ont Lewis C. HeRTsLet, — Agent. 
2, Derby-street, Parliament-street, Wes minster, 8. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE “8’ JAM#S'S CHRONICLE.” 

HE ST. JAMESS CHRONI LE, Lad 
Siz and now erntaine Bight Pe x h “eran 
Coleman ot ine oer publubed on Tuesday, ‘Theareday, and. Saterday, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


NEW MUSILL, ge. 
[yALeeere ALBUM for 1858,—The most 


splendid Musical Work ever juced, surpassing all this 
~ ms, Phere acknowledged as the 


popular Composer's previous 

most per ect and elegant Musical Works. The first Edition will be 
pay Ore the Ist of December. The cover will be in the most elabo- 
rate and go! 


cous style; the binding in re roe th and the Lan 
illustrations in the greatest v: » by Mr. rd. M. D'Albert 
has composed expressly for this Album a num bone Waltzes, now 
Quadrilles, Polkas, Mazurkas, &c.; and the publishers feel confidence 
in announcing it as the most ‘splendid and attractive Musical Present 
ever published. Price is Sent free. 

_ CHAFFELL and Co., 49 and 50, New Bi Bond-strest. 


*ALBERT’S NEW DANCE MUSIC.-- 


D'ALBERT’S SYBIL VALSE, beautifully Mustrated 
BRANDARD, in Colours. Price 4s, Solo or Duet. Post-free. 
RLL and Co., Mi: New Boat atrons 


D ALBERT’S QUEEN of the ALPS VALSE, 
_lluatrated by BRANDARD, in Colours: Price 4a. Bolo or Dust. 
—CHAFPRLL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


by 


DP sLezer S ADELINE VALSE, 


beautifully [llustrated by BRANDARD, in Colours. Price 4s. 
Solo or Dust. Post-free. # 
and Co., 0, New Bond-street. 


p42 ALBERTS L'ESPAGNOLE VALSE, 
—, Tilustrated by BRANDARD, in Colours. Price 4s 
Solo or Dust. Post-free. 


ape CRAPFELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


"ALBERTS LE BONHEUR POLKA- 
Yaga Illustrated by BAANDARD, in Colours. Price 3s. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


Aa ares By G. A. OSBORNE. Fantasia 


on favourite Irish Airs for the Pianoforte. Price 3s. 6d., post- 
ELL and Co,, 50, New Bond-street. 


See By G. A. OSBORNE. Fantasia 
on favourite Seotch Airs forthe Pianoforte. Price 3s., post-free. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


HERE ARE THE FRIENDS OF MY 
YOUTH? Tenth Edition. peste it by GEORGE PARKER 
Author of * The Irish Emigrant,’ ‘m lea’ ‘Thee in Sorrow, 
Annie.” Sung by Mr. W — at ‘cnr ‘s Minstrels, with m- 
mense applause encored every evi 2s... post-free. 
Ae and Co., 50, Naw Bond-street. 


M LE LEA VING THEE in SORROW. 
Music by GEORGE Com . | hn Truk mosiorant 
Price 2s., post-free. se 
CHAPPELL ana O0., 50, New Bond-strest 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ SONG, “OH, 

WHISPER WHAT THOU FEELEST,” as sung by Mr. Harri- 

son in the “Crown Diamonds.”’ encored each night 
Price 2s. CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


INDAHL’S CHANT DU CAPTIF. 
Nocturne pour Piano. Just ae a price 2s, 6d., post-free. 
CHAPPELL end Co., 0, New Bond-street, 


Pee By LINDAHL. A Lament, for the 
Pianoforte, by this popular composer. Price 2s. 6d., post-free. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


INDAHL’S MIDNIGHT CHIMES. 


10th Edition. For the Pianoforte. Price 2s 6d., post-free. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


J ee CADEAU, price 5s,, containing 
a new Quadril'e, Polka, and Polka Mazurka, performed at M. 
Jullien's Concerts with great success. 
JULLIEN and Co., 214, Regent- street. 


ULLIEN’S ALBUM for 1858 contains 
Entirely New Dance Music, by Jullien. Soong a’? 
Owen, &c. Also a Selection of popular Vocal Music. The whole 
beautifuly illustrated by BRANDARD. Price, in em French 

cases, 18s, 214, Regent-street. 


EWEST MUSIC: oe FORGET, 
LADDiE. WRIC by 
AT MR. W GHiON'S £ ‘s BALLAD CONCERTS, 
atthe HA arin coe ‘OOMS, the fo owi: g songs, sung by 
Mr. Wrighton and Mrs E. F. inman. were wi encored —viz , 
My Mother's gentle “ord, 2s 6d; Oh, Deares., coase Kepiving, 
~ ; Truth in Ab ence, 2s, You need not ¢ me Foye Pub tg 
ht Smile Haunss Mr Still 2s. 6d ; The Lover’ 
THE E PUSSY QUADRILLES. By ALPHONSE 
LE DUC The — Aes sed ger oe nee With « Life- 


like Illustration. ty 

VOCAL ALBUM. By BRINLEY RICHARDS, 6s 

HOME SWEET ay E, for the Pianoforte. By 
W_VIiN ENT WALLACE 

THE FALL of DELHI, New March for the Piano- 
forte, by STEPHEN GLOVER Laoag. 72 of The Retreat March, 
bea ily altar. morn The Young Kecruit’s March, &c.), 

utiful justraten 

"WEST'S MARCH from a: OBERGN. 3s. ; The 

aT ys bake po in Egitto, 3s.; Vesper Hymn, 3s.; Sound the 


Timbrel, 3s., &e. 
London: ROBERT Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, W. 


W OMAN’S LOVE OR BEAUTY CLAIMS 


THE FIED, new marti«) air, written by Newman and 
Ralfe—novel and brilliant; Sweet Willie o’er the Lea, new song ror 
the ladies. by the same Author C. W. Glover, price 2s. 6d. 

I'll Wander when the (wilight Breaks, ballad; The Tomb of es 
islander’s Daughter, songs, ear Bd Newman and Balfe, price 2s. 
+ Regent-street, London. 


each - CRAMER, BEALE, and Co. 


————_—$—_— ES 
DE VOS.—New Pianoforte Pieces for the 
Prag — room. by P. DE VOS.--NORMA. —— Bril- 

jiaat. Wo NOCTURNES VE CONCERT. 3s—ANNiE 

rues zt CRAMER, BEALE, and Co.,, 201, Regent-street. 


HE ROSE of CASTILLE.—Balfe’s New 
Opera.—The Songs, Ballads. &c., alto Arrangements for the 
bn mo ga are publishea by CRAMER, BEALE, and CO., 201, Regent- 


1858. 


most superb ever published in 
new compositions by the best modern authors, includi 
, Kriiger, Rubinstein, Heller, Woll 


—EWER and CO.’S -PIANOFORTE 
ALBUM for 1858 is now ready. This Album is the 
this country; it contains Ti latey dinars 


hitherto un elssohn. 
Price 15s., per free. Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford-street, London. 


——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__—_—$_ ne 
ESDELSSOHR'S Christmas Hymn, HARK 
THE HERALD ANGELS SING, sent free on receipt of 12 
stamps. Mendelssohn's Pianoforte Solos, complete in four vols.. £4; 
his 2 Crvactaven se Days, fa one Tel POs or Bolo, 20s.; 75 Songs in 
beg A ok I 
vl on othe ware it tis. 
Ew Co., 300, Oxford-street, London. 


f hag PASSION-FLOWER POLKA. By 


3rd edition, beautifully ilustrated, 
by the same popular composer, ‘ 

“Ocean Spray,’ valses brillantes. ore METZLEE and Co., 36, 
37, and 38 Great rent Maribosongh- street, W. 


QUMMER, TWILIGHT: New Song. By J. 
W. CHERRY. Compays E to E, not difficult. Beautifu 
Tilustrated. vice 2s.. postege-‘ree —London: M&TZLER and Co., 
35, 37, and 28, Great Marlborcugh-street, W. 
AD BROWN LEAVES. Ballad, 2s, 
“The prettiest ag of the season." 
Free for stamps, from Mr. T. CHANTREY, Macclesfield. 


AD BROWN LEAVES. Arranged as a 


Duet, 28. 6d., for and Contralto. 
Free for stamps, from Mr. T. @HANTREY, 


.LD TOWLER (Hunting Song). _ By 
BRINLEY RICHA"Ds. 

The HARP Figg ONCE THRO’ TARA’'S 
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HISTORY -OF Pte HRITIOH EMPTRE IN INDIA 


INTRODUCTION. 


2 RITISH rule in India is but an 
§ infant institution amongst the 
great family of nations. Although 
it is somewhat more than two cen- 
turies and a half since the first 
» Company of Merchants was formed 
in London for the purpose of 
“trading with all countries be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hopeand 
the Straits of Magellan,” we cannot 
claim anything in the nature of 
an empire in Hindostan from an 
earlier date than a hundred yearg 
back. Small and precarious as were the 
first efforts of the company, its subse- 
quent grewth hasin great measure been 
the result of accident and fortuitous 
circumstances, alike uncalculated upon 
and uncontrolled by those whose des- 
tiny it was to guard its interests; for, 
as will be seen by the sequel, it isa 
fact that, owing to their distance from 
the scene of operations, and the way- 
ward nature of the agents appointed by 
them, the East India Company, who 
were the parties most immediately inte- 
restedin these concerns, often knew very little 
was doing in their name and on their behalf until it 


b) 
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of what 


was over, and that too frequently what was done was in direct 
opposition to their positive behests. As to the Government of 
the country, which had an ultimate interest and responsibility 
in the affairs of this new empire mysteriously growing up in 
the Eastern Hemisphere, it was, until very recently, so engrossed 
with cares and dangers nearer home that it paid very little attention 
to the subject; saving to put in a claim now and then for a modest 
share of any plunder realised, little dreaming at what cost 
these perquisitions would one day have to be paid for. The 
East India Company's Regulation Act, passed in the year 1769, 
was the first faint recognition by the Imperial Government of 
its prerogatives and duties in this matter. The Act of 1784 
went further, but still left the matter, in all its practical 
bearings, in a most unsatisfactory state. The clumsy double juris- 
diction established by it was but an expedient to obtain power, 
patronage, and control, whilst ingeniously avoiding responsibility. 

As for the people of England during all this time, their know- 
ledge of India has been most loose and general, limited, in most cases, 
to vague notions of a great Mogul, turbaned Nabobs, black soldiers, 
Cashmere shawls, Trichinopoly chains, elephants’ teeth, curry- 
powder, cadetships, and liver complaint. 
chaos of various strange forms loomed a not very definite impression, 
encouraged by the East India Directors, and tacitly indulged in by 
Ministers and the public at large, that India was a mine of inex- 
haustible wealth, entitling it to be esteemed one of the brightest 
jewels in the Imperial diadem. From time to time, it is true, rumours 
of temporary disaster, and indications of a pressing requirement of 
pecuniary assistance en the part of the East India Company, served 
to qualify the sweets and glories of this gratifying prospect, but only 
sufficiently so to realise the universally-acknowledged truth that no 
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earthly blessing is perfect and unalloyed, and thus to give the zest of 
stern reality to the possession. 

We are now called upon, and called in terrible accents, to awake 
from this delusive dream. The nation’s honour and the nation’s in- 
terests are henceforth involved in the affairs of the Company of 
Merchants (until recently) trading to India, and holding conclave, and 
dispensing patronage, in Leadenhall-street. Their estate in India has 
fallen away from them—it devolves upon us whether we like it or net; 
their empire over one million and a quarter of square miles of the riches 
and most neglected territory, and over one hundred and fifty millions 
of the poorest and most benighted people under the face of the sun, 
has crumbled away beneath them, and we, the people of England, 
must accept thecharge—first, to reconquer what is well-nigh lost, and 
reconstruct the fabric of society, tottering amid misrule and treason ; 
and then to reimprove the natural gifts of soil, too long neglected, and 
create friendly and profitable intercourse between our new subjects 
and the various distant nations of the earth. In short, we must, for 
the first time, occupy and colonise these our vast possessions, firmly, 
wisely, completely; and this we must do at whatever cost of blood and 
treasure. 

With a task like this before us, in which every man, in person or purse, 
must bear his share, it behoves us all to consider maturely whatitis we 
have to deal with— what the antecedents, what the prospects, of the case. 
There is no branch of the external relations of the country about which 
more has been written and said than India. Unfortunately, however, 
the major part of the publications and discussions upon this subject 
have been so diffuse and so loaded with matters of official and technical 
detail as to be ineligible for purposes of general study. Another cir- 
cumstanee which has served to prevent a wider consideration and 
| juster appreciation of the true bearings of this subject, amongst even 
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our educated classes, is} that most of the works, as well as of the legis- 
lative preceedings, upom India have been got up ina spirit of partisan- 
ship, in which the interests of truth have been too often sacrificed to 
the triumph of a cause :—as to sustain a so-called right in a question- 
able and coveted monopoly, to screen from blame tho conduct of an 
official, or to attack and damage a Government held responsible for 
both. By all such modes of proceeding the public is cajoled and de- 
frauded, whilst history, the light and guide of posterity, is starved or 
poisoned. 

‘We propose in the following columns to take a comprehensive and 
impartial review of our conquests and progress in Asia, of the prin- 
eiples which have ruled our policy, of the opinions and predictions of 
statesmen of various periods on a state of things so unprecedented and 
so perplexing in their probable bearings and consequences; tho whole 
being intended not so much for the assertion of opinions and views 
already arrived at in the mind of the writer as to assist others in 
dispassionately and justly dealing with the question, the importanos of 
which, both in the interests of this Empire, and of civilisation 
generally, it is impossible to overrate 

It is only about two hundred years since England first aspired to 
take part in the commerce of the world, and laid the foundations of her 
magnificent marine which now sweeps every sea, and of that 
colonial empire which makes her, being well-nigh tho smallest inde- 
pendent State, the greatest Power in Europe. Let us imagine our- 
selves deprived of our colonies, of our marine, of our commercial su- 
premacy, and all that remained of England's power, wealth, and 
influence, confined to this little sea-girt isle. Where would thea be our 
proud independence—where those principles of constitutional govern- 
ment, prized by us, but brought into sore jeopardy and trouble? 
Might we not then have, for the first tims, to fight for the 
remnants of our property and our rights upon the very 
parent soil, and like Rhodes of old, whose fate fills a bloody 
page in history, with lacerated sides, maintain an unequal contest 
against a vindictive fanaticism? Already the tyrant Powers of 
Europe, in the North, in the East, in the South, in the West, in the 
centre, holding respectfully aloof, with bated breath, begin to hazard con- 
jecture upon such a contingency, and look to the day as possibly not far 
distant when a hated and incongruous nationality, with which they 
can never be in harmony, shall be wiped out from the map, or, at 
least, dyed to their own colour. Heaven forfend that this dire con- 
summation should occur in our time, or that of our children’s children ; 
but if it do not, if it be averted, it will be, under Divine providenca, 
mainly owing to the nation’s will, the nation’s intelligence, the 
nation’s exertion. Let all, therefore, consider their respon sibility in 
this matter; let no bigoted dependence upon any form of divine- 
born, hereditary prescription stand between them and it:—it was that 
which lost us America. Let no blind confidence in Ministerial 
wisdom and official zeal and integrity disarm our apprehensions or 
weaken our vigilance;—it was that which lost us an army and honour 
in the Crimea; and the intelligence which is daily reaching us from 
the East proves that Governments are no more prescient, no more 
vigilant, no more successful in their policy now, than they were in the 
darkest days of yore. 

The successive accounts periodically received of the progress of 
affairs in India since the lamentable revolt of the Bengal army leave 
no room for doubt that through the valorous exertions of our brave 
army the British Empire in India will one day—we trust not far dis- 
tant—be established upon a firmer and more formidable footing than 
ever. But the future policy which is to regulate that empire and im- 
prove its vast resources will still remain a problem calling for the best 
and most mature consideration of the Government and the legislature 
of the country. 


IL—RETROSPECT—FIRST COLONISATION. 


HISTORY OF INDIA FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES DOWN TO THE 
END OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.—FORMATION OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY.—RIVALRY WITH THE DUTCH.—MASSACRE 
AT AMBOYNA. 

The tract of country generally described as India, or Hindostan, 

fs situated in the north-east quarter of Asia, being comprehended 

within the latitudes of 8 deg. and 35 deg. north, and the longitudes of 

68 deg. and 92deg. east. It is bounded on the north by the Himalaya 

mountains, a lofty range, which, commencing at the Indus and ter- 

minating beyond Bootan, separate it from the table land of Thibet, 
and the Tartarian deserts. Towards the south it is every where 
washed by the ocean, into which it projects in the form of a bold 
peninsula. The extreme length of Hindostan has been computed to 
exceed 1900 miles—its extreme breadth 1500; yet, such is the irregu- 
larity of its form, that the superficial extent cannot be estimated at 
more than 1,300,000 square miles. Of these nearly 1,000,000 square 
miles belong to England, and the remainder to native States under 
her protection. The total native population may be estimated at 

160,000,000. ; : 

The surface of the Indian peninsula varies greatly in level—ox- 
tending from the sea-level to an altitude of 27,000 feat; and its climate 
varies with the degrees of elevation. Its vast plains present the double 
harvests, the luxuriant foliage, and even the burning deserts of the 
torrid zone. The lower heights are enriched by the fruits and grains 
of the temperate climates; and the upper steppes are clothed with the 
vast pine-foreste of the north; whilst the highest pinnacles are buried 
beneath the perpetual snows of the arctic zone, a he 

On glancing at the history of India, both in reference to its internal 
state and the European nations having relations with it prior to the 
commencement of the British rule, we find that everything forcibly 
illustratés this important principle—that in nations political power 
and domestic condition rise and fall together; that it is impossible for 
a State to suffer decline in the scale of nations without impairment 
of internal vigour and happiness as well; and that, when it loses na- 
tional greatness, it also Tose commercial status and wealth. This 
further lesson is taught, that the fairest and richest land falling under 
the thraldom of a foreign Power, and being used as a conquered State, 
will become impoverished, and reduced to the lowest stago of barron- 
ness and degradation—a burden to itself and its possessors. 

‘All accounts concur in showing that, long before the greatness of the 
Greek and Roman Republics, India was the seat of a highly-cultivated 
civilization, and that whilst yet the inhabitants of this now happy and 
industrious island, were ga “the Princes and nobles of 
India dwelt in splendid and clothed in the gorgeous products 
ef its looms, glittering with gold and ‘gems, indulged a corresponding 
h in every art and habit of their lives,” the trade with the East 
wes coon, aed for many centuries continued, the principal, almost 
the only, commercial enterprise in the world. Tyre, dria, Con- 
stantinople, and ata later period Vi and Genoa, became the chief 
emporiuins for the rich ie silks, , and gems of India, which 
were eagerly purchased by the Princes and 

though suffered at 


, beginni with Alex- 
ander and ending with Antiochus, and peat ye 2 
by the Scythian nomads and the Tartar hordes, India may 
be said to have enjoyed : 
her ancient Hindu Princes down to about the year , when 
the peri sage nats a no home. mageetet 
the coun ing botween the us ; 
wale de cee of thair Government. Atthe end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the fierce Affghuns became conquerors, and us' ¥ 
however, they held but for a century. Timour the Tartar, commonly 
known az Tamerlane, was the next conqueror; but his career was 
little else than one of plunder, and, when he left the scene of his devas- 
the whole country became divided into anumber of emall in- 
States, some Mahometan and some Hindoo, In 1652 
a descendant of Timour, reconquered all these States, and re- 
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established the Mogul throne at Delhi: Akhbar was the second Prince 
in succession from Baber, and consolidated his rule upon a firm basis. 
During his reign India enjoyed tranquillity and prosperity; but after 
his decease commenced those feuds, insurrections, and disputed suc- 
cessions which eventually led to the overthrow of the Mogul power in 
India. It was just at this period that the various European nations 


engaged in commercial pursuits had begun to establish positions slong: 


the coasts and in the islands of India, and, as an almost inevita 
consequence of their rivalry amongst themselves, and their competi- 
tion for favour from the local Powers, they mixed themselves up in 
the intrigues and quarrels of these native Princes. 

It may be as well to pause before entering upon those exciting events, 
and consider what the Mogul Empire consisted of at the Beas of its 
greatest splendour. This immense tract of territory was divided into 
thirty-seven provinces, which had formerly been so many separate 
Scola: with, in addition, the kingdoms of Visapoor, Golconda, and 
of the Carnatic, which were tributaries to the Mogul. It must be 
understood, however, that the dependence of many of these provinces 
upon the empire was uently littie else than nominal, many of the 
Rajahs asserting their independence, and sometimes even making war 
upon the Emperor. Yet, with all these drawbacks and qualifioasions, 
the Great Mogul was considered the most powerful, as he was the 
richest, Sovereign in the universe. His annual revenues wore esti- 
mated at 387,000,000 rupees (about £38,000,000 sterling); and his wealth 
in diamonds and presious stones was incalculable. Tho discovery by 
Vasco de Gama, in 1498, of the 
Good Hope effected a revolution in the commercial relations of 
Europe. Portugal became the great trador with India, establishing 
settlements at Malacca, Goa, Diu, and other parts of Malabar; 
whilst Lisbon was the emporium from which the valuable and 
luxurious. products of the East were distributed over Europs. Ia 
this latter branch of the trade the Dutch engrossed the prin- 
cipal part, and their commercial marino became the most 
considerable in Europe. When Portugal fell under the do- 
minion of Spain, on the death of Sebastian, in 1580, this lucrative 
enterprise was put anend to. Philip 1I., in the hope of crippling the 
Hollanders, who were fighting for their independence, prohibited them 
from any commerce with the Portuguese. The hardy Dutchmen, un- 
dismayed by this stupid and malicious policy, adopted the alter- 
native which naturally suggested itself—they established a direct trade 
with India, and made constant war on the unfortunate Portuguese, 
who soon lost all their influence in the East, and, eventually, all their 
possessions there, with the exception of Goa. 

The English were next on the alert for participation in the golden 
prize. Cavendish, who returned in 1588 from circumnavigating the 
globe, applied with divers merchants “for permission to fit out a 
squadron to trade with India,” but without success. Then came the 
expedition of Drake, who captured five Portuguese carracks laden 
with the products of India; and, at length, in 1599 (four years after 
the Dutch had sent four ships to trade with India), the first East India 
Company was formed in London, with a modest capital of 
£30,133 6s. 8d., to which, on December 31, 1600, a Royal charter 
was granted for fifteen years; with a condition rendering it 
determinable upon two years’ notice—even within that period, if found 
not advantageous to the country. The charter mted ths exclusive 
right to trade with India, and was only one of those numerous mono- 
polies which were the scandal of the reigu of Elizabeth and her suc- 
cessors, and afterwards led to the famous prohibition statute of 
James I., c. 43. Amongst the original regulations of the Company 
was one that “no gentleman should be connected with it.” Ths 
first operations of the Company wero carried on upon a peculiar system, 
each member engaging for a particular venture as he pleased; but in 
1609, James I. having granted an extension of the charter in perpetuity, 
with a reserved power to annul it upon three years’ notice, the 
business was carried on upon a joint stock, under a governor and 
directors. Thischange, it has been observed, whilst it increased the 
dag of the Company to combat with their enemies in the Indian 

, on that account, as well as by destroying the exertions of indi- 
viduals, tended to reduce their profits as merchants. The spice trade 
was the principal object of the Company in its first opera- 
tions, and the profits of it had been very great; never under 
one hundred, and sometimes more than two hundred, per 
cent upon the capital. 

This, perhaps, requires a little explanation, which we find supplied 
by Mr. M‘Culloch. He states that on the first formation of the Com- 
pany many of the shareholders, notwithstanding all the threats and 
exertions of the directors, could not be prevailed upon to pay their pro- 
portion of the charges incident to the first expedition. The conse- 
quence was, the formation of subordinate associations, consisting of 
such members of the company as are willing to defray the costs of the 
voyage upon condition of their receiving the profits. And upoa 
this system was the trade of the Company conducted during the first 
thirteen years of its existence. The first expedition cost, in ships and 
cargoes, £69,000; and tke profits during the first thirteen years are 
said to have amounted to 132 per cent.; but the voyages to which 
this project attached were seldom performed in less than thirty months, 
and the cargoes being disposed of at long credits, it was frequently 
six —— years before the concerns of a single voyage were finally 

usted. 

jut the manufactures of India were in request, as well as 
the products of the islands, and the articles brought there 
from China and vapes and so it was suggested that a coasting 
trade should be established between Sumatra and Surat, or Cambay, 
and also on the Coromandel coast, the cotton fabrics of which 
were the most pores goods to exchange for the produce 
of the Spice Islands. It was in the year 1612 that the Company estab- 
lished their first little factory at Surat; and subsequently other small es- 
tablishments were formed along the western coast of the peninsula, Surat 
holding control over them all. By de; , through their activity and 
perseverance, aided by the judicious choice of their officers and other 
servants, they succeeded in establishing factories and erecting forts 
in the islands of Java, Amboyna, and Banda. 

The Dutch were naturally jealous of these encroachments upon what 
(after the expulsion of the Portuguese) they considered their pearl 
ground; and they resorted to intrigue and violence to expel the in- 
truders, but in vain. British constancy and valour were too much for 
them. At length a treaty was made (1619) forthe occupancy of the 
Moluccas, Amboyna, and Banda, by the Companies of the two nations 
in common ; and most scandalously did the Dutch requite the confi- 
dence of the English in making it. The plunder and massacre of 
Amboyna, which occurred in 1623, fix indelible disgrace on the Dutch 
name, a8 Well as upon the feeble Government of James I., which 
suffered the atrocity to pass unavenged. ; 

Shortly after this disastrous event, the Company obtained permission 
from the Shah Jehan to make a new sottlement at Hooghly; and tho 
ground was obtained from a native Prince on which Fort St. George 
and the town of Madras wore founded. This settlement rapidly in- 
creased, the natives flocking to it as the best place for pursuing trada 
and enw in security the wealth they derived trom it, which they 
could not always enjoy under their own Princes and Chiefs. 

During the troublous times‘of Charles L. the affairs of the Company 
continued to languish; butthey partially revived during the Common- 
wealth. Cromwell, indeed, at the close of the war with the Dutch, 
obtained some concessions in their favour, which, however, were never 


executed. Charles II. did all he could to destroy the trade and peril 


the very existence of the Company, now exacting loans from them, 
now betraying their interests to the Dutch for a bribe; selling licenses 


to interlopers to compete with them in their trade ; and, finally, buying - 


up their stock of peppers with bonds which were never paid, and selling 
it for cash which he put in his pocket. Was it to be wondered at that 
the Company was gradually reduced to the very brink of ruin? In 
the midst of all which their factory at Surat was more than 
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I. BRITISH PROGRESS DOWN TO 1765. 


FIRST INTERFERENCE IN AFFALRS OF NATIVE POWERS.—FORMA- 
TION OF A SECOND COMPANY.—UNION OF THE TWO COMPANIES,— 
RIVALRY WITH THE FRENCH IN INDIA.—IMPORTANT CONQUESTs, 
—HORRORS OF THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA.—BRITISH EMPIRE 
IN INDIA ESTABLISHED AT PLASSY, 1757. 


The East India Company, whose original charter was granted by 
Elizabeth, had its privileges confirmed by each succeeding Monarch, 
except Charles I. In the 7th of James I. they were erected into ¢ 
perpetual body politic, and charters of confirmation wera granted in 
1661 and 1687 by Charles II. and JamesIL., each time, however, under g 
proviso that upon three years’ notice it should be in the power of the 
Crown to rescind them. By the former of these renewed chartarg 
the important powers were conceded to the local agents of the 
Company to make peace ‘and war with any Prince or people, not 
being Christians, to build forts and maintain armies, and to seize ang 
send home as prisoners all Englishmen without license in their 
dominions, and also that of administering justice. Such was the 
flourishing state of the Company’s affairs in 1680, and during some 
years afterwards, that the prices of their Stock roso to 360 per cent, and 
About this period, however, the 
system of interference in the relations of the native Powers com. 
menced, which soon engrossed the attention and swallowed up the 
resources of the Company. Abandoning their former simply 
defensive attitude, an expedition of ten armed ships and ten com- 
panies of soldiers was sent to the Ganges in 1636 to levy 
war against the Great Mogul, which was unfortunate in itg 
results, and led to our being temporarily driven from all our set- 
tlements in Bengal; whilst Surat was seized, and Bombay surrounded 
by a hostile flcet. The aspect of the Company's affairs was now 
sensibly changed. They were involved in great embarrassments, and 
their Stock was greatly sunk in value. This was the signal for their 
numerous enemies at homo to combine for the destruction of thoir 
privileges. There were several causes which tended to excite ani- 
mosity against them. Private adventurers had been sent out to India; 
their ships had been taken by the Company, and their crews tried at 
Bombay ; and, though the execution was s‘ayed till the King's pleasure 
should be known, they were condemned to death. In the midst of 

reat public excitement and anzry crimination, the subject was 
froughs before Purlizment, and in 1692 the House of Commons carried 
an address to the King, praying him “to dissolve the East India Com- 
pany, according to the powers reserved in their charter, and to consti- 
tute another East India Company, for the better preserving of the East 
India trade to this kingdom, in such a manner as his M ijosty in his 
Royal wisdom should think fit” The Company endeavoured soften this 
hostility by a plentiful use of bribery; and in tie courso of the year 1692 
they expended £90,000 in this way. By their influence in tho Privy 
Council they obtained a confirmation of their charter for twenty-five 
years, their capital being made a million and a half, or very naarly double 
what it had been before. But the opponents of the monopoly in Par- 
liament continued firm; protested against the addition of new sub- 
acriptions to what they termed the “imaginary Stock” of the Company, 
and pessed a resolution (Oct., 1693) “ that.all the subjects of Eag'and 
had an equal right to trade to the East Indies unless prohibited by 
Actof Parliament.” At length, after a protracted struggle, marke1 by 
unblushing intrigue on the part of the rival factions, an Act of Parlia« 
ment was = (1698) establishing a new East India Company, with 
a capital of two millions, the whole of which was to be lent to the Crown 
at eight per cent interest. Tho old Company received three years’ 
notice of dissolution, but its fate was averted through tho interest 
of its friends in Parliament; and in 1699 an Act was passed to prolong 
its existence for twenty-one years, as established by its charter. 

A ruinous competition, attended by the usual appliances of intrigue 
and corruption, was now carried on between the two Companies. In 
1700 the King advised them to unite; but it was not until 1702 that a 
sort of union was formed, which, however, was anything but cordial. 
In 1708, in consideration of a further loan to the Government of 
£1,200,000 without interest, in addition to tho former loan of £2,000,000 
at eight per cent, making a total of £3,200,00 at five per cent, a new 
and more favourable bill was obtained from Parliament, extandinz the 
privileges of “the United East India Company ” till the year 1726, and 
empowering them to raise or call in to the extent of £1,509,000. Their 
interests being thus consolidated and secured, their operations were 
renewed in earnest, and carried on with vigour and success. For more 
than thirty years their trade continued to increase, and their establish- 
ments also. Surat had been given up to please the Mugul ; but 
besides Bombay they had settlements on the coasts of Concan, Can 
Malabar, and Travancore, on the west; and at Madras, Caloutta, an 
other points, on the east. They also obtained permission to carry on 
trade, duty free, through the provinces, and to have their debtors 
given up to them ; favoured by which facilities their coasting trade oa 
the Ganges greatly increased. Their request to be allowed to pur- 
chase thirty-seven towns round Ca!cutta was, however, refused. The 
local authority of the Company by: their delegates in India was 
strengthened, and extended to apply to their fellow-countrymen, bya 
charter granted in 1726, by which they were permitted to establish a 
Mayor's Court at each of the three Presidencies, with power to decide 
in civil cases of every description. From this Court an appeal lay to 
the President and Council, who were likewise vested path authority 
to hold quarter sassions tor the exercise of penal judicature; whilst a 
separate Court of Requests was instituted for adjudication upon claims 
of smal] amount. 

In 1780 a determined opposition was made by the advocates of Free- 
trade to the renewal of the charter of monopoly. [t was proposed 
that the Company should be left in possession of their territories and 
forts, but the trade thrown open to thecommerce of England generally, 
upon payment of a duty of one per cent on guods exported, aad five 
per cent on goods imported. Tho advocates of thia proposal also ex- 
pressed their readiness to supply the King’s Government with a loan 
upon very favourable terms. But, in spite cf these suggestions, the 

was renewed and extended till 1766, the Company consenting 
to conviliate the public feeling by reducing tho rate of intorest on 
their debt from five to four per cent, and making besides an annual 
contribution to the State of £200,000. Im 1744 the duration of tho 
charter was again extended till three years ufter Lady-day, 1730, ia 
consideration of a further loan of £1,0)0,000 at three per cent, which 
bc embarrassed by an expensive war, stood in urgent 
need of. 

Concurrently with the remarkable increase in wealth and resources 
of this purely commercial body, the dismemberment of the Mogul 
power, dating from the death of Aurungzebe in 1707, was rapidly 
goingon. ‘The irruptions of the famous Kouli Khan in 1738 com- 
pleted its subversion. The groat officers and tributary Princes, one by 
one, asserted an independent authority; every year saw insurrections 
and revolutions in some or other subordinate State, and a gene! 
disorganisation ensued. In the midst of theso troubles the masses of 
the population, persecute on all sides, and denied protection by their 
native rulers, naturally sought it from the only Power whick 
seemed capable of affording it: ig! had now a much stronger version 
to the Mussulmans than to the European Christians; they showed 4 
marked preference for our rule and protection; and at Bombay, 
Fort St. David, Calcutta, and every other establishment where wé 
with us, and to live wich us 
Even many of tho Mussulmans when oppressed at home took refuge 
inour settlements, Thus the interposition of British influence in the 
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On the breaking out of the war of the Austrian succession, in which 
the Governments of France and England took opposite sides, the 
strug, e a national one; and the ambitious project was 
st , under M. Dupleix, the Governor of Pondicherry, to exclude 
the British altogether from India, and, by a factitious creation of Sou- 
adars and Nawabs under French authority, to destroy whatever ’re- 
mained of the power of the Moguls, and reduce the whole Asiatic 
peninsula to paganion to the Crown of France. Hostilities were 
commenced in the Carnatic between the French and English, not as 
principals, but as auxiliaries to the rival claimants to that territory, 
the French supporting Chunda Sahib, and the English Mahomed Ali. 

Itis not necessary at this time to go over the details of the wars and in- 
trigues which marked this struggle: their individuality and importance 
have been swept away in the stupendous curren’ of later events. Suffice 
itto say that this contest first culled forth tho military genius of 
Clive, who exchanged the pen for the sword, in obedience to the ur- 
ae requizements of his country; and that in the end the policy of 

@ French was conipletely defeated, their protegé, Chunda Suhib, 
being made prisoner «nd put to death by the Rajah of Tanjoro, 
whilst our ally. Mehomed ‘Ali, remained undisputed Nawab of 
the Carnatic. In 1754 Dupleix wasirecalled. and a conditional treaty 
registered and signed on behalf of th#tywo Companies, by which they 
agreed to renounce all Oriental government and dignity, never to in- 
terlere in ny disputes which might arise between the Princes of the 
eountry, and to deliver up all places, except certain, which wera 
named, to the Government of Hindostan. Before, however, this treaty 
received the sanction of the two Companies in Europe, the breaking 
out of the Seven Years’ War led to a renewal of hostilities. 

The war that followed in the Carnatic hal more the character of a 
European war than the former; and, though both parties mixed in the 
intrigues of the native Princes, it was a regular contest between the 
Krench and English as to who should bo masters of the country. 
Notwithstanding that the French at first were superior in force, they 
were unsuccessful under their new commander, Lally, who made him- 
self hated by the people by his marauding proceedings ; finishing by 
losing all their towns and forts ; so that they were virtually driven out 
of the country. 

On the capture of Masulipatam, in March, 1759, that place, and eicht 
neighbouring districts, as well as the jurisdiction over the territory of 
Wizampatan, with the districts of Cadover and Wacalmannar, were 

rented to the English without the reserve of fine or military servics. 
e whole territory thus ceded extended cighty miles along the coast 
and twenty inland, and the revenue was estimated at 400,000 rupees a 


year. 

In January, 1761, Pondicherry was taken from the French, and, by 
the beginning of April following, they had not a single military post 
in all India. 

1t may be interesting to state that it was during these struggles that 
native troops were first employed by Europsan Powers. The French 
raised the first corps of sepoys. Our first corps was raised by Mr. 
Haliburton, in 1746, during the siegs of Madras by Labourdonnais. 
Another of the earlier services in which these troops were employed 
was under Clive, at the defence of Arcot. They were remarkable for 
their attachment to their leaders and their devotion to the English 
flag, as well as for their orderly conduct on marches, and their steadi- 
ness in action. At this time thcy were chiefly under the command of 
aative officers. 

It was whilst the principal struggle was being carried on in the 
Carnatic that a reverse tock place in another part, attended by dis- 
tressing circumstances, which, however, eventually led to most im- 
portant results. In June, 1756, Suraja Dowla, Soubadar of the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, whose hatred for the English was 
intense and unrelenting, made a sudden descent upon Caleutta, which, 
being poorly defended, at once fell into his hands. The garrison, con- 
trary to the conditions of their surrender, were treated with great in- 
humanity—crowded into the notorious “black hole,” where one hun- 
dred and twenty- three out of one hundred and forty-six perished during 
one sultry night. The genius and firmness of Clive, however, came to 
the rescue of the unfortunate city, and Suraja Dowla, attacked in his 
camp, was compelled to sue for peace, offering most advantageous terms, 
But faith was not to be p) in him, the more so as there was good 
reason to believe that he was acting in concert wth the French to 
drive the English entirely out of India. Under these circumstances 
the deposition of Suraja Dowla from his throne was resolved upon, 
and Meer Jaffier, the Paymaster of his forces, and a traitor, was se- 
fected to supplant him, he promising to pay largely for the honour. On 
the 28rd June, 1757, took place the memorable battle of Plassy, in 
which Clive, with 2600 men, 1400 of whom were sepoys, aided by the 
treachery of Meer Jaffier in withdrawing the division under his com- 
mand, completely routed the army of Suraja Dowla, amounting to 
50,000 men, and established Meer Jaffier on the musnud; and thus 
laid the first foundation of that political supremacy in India which 
ever since has been the subject of so much uneasy and bitter con- 
tention in Europe. : ; z 

It was not long before Meer Jaffier, with the gratitude usual in 
Orientals, entered into a conspiracy with tho Dutch to attack us at 
Calcutta, but the assailants were signally defeated (1759) by Captain 
Forde, acting under Clive. Meer Jailier was soon afterwards deposed, 
and his son-in-law, Meer Cossim, created Nawab in his stead, who, 
failing to fulfil all that was expected of him in the way of pay and 
reward, and conspiring against our rule, was in turn dismissed, when 
Meer Jaftier was again restored, with little morethan anominal authority, 
and despoiled of half his revenues. When the latter died of a broken 
heart, in 1765, the Company's Government put up a new puppet Nawab 
(Nujab ad Dowla) in his place; taking into their own hands, however, 
the whole military and civil control, together with the revenues of the 
soubadary, subject to an annual pension to his Highnoss of fifty- 
three Jaes of rupees. : yi 

The Nawab of Oude, who, as Vizier of the Empire, had an inter- 
mediate authority over all theso districts, was next to be dealt with. 
He had committed the offence of harbouring Meer Cossim; and, pur- 
‘sued by our victorious troops, was quickly reduced to abject helpless- 
ness. He was retained, however, in part of his dominions, part g 
banded over to the Emperor, Shah Alum, who, in return, granted to 
the Company the dewanee or collection of the revenues of Bengal, 
Babar, and Orissa, estimated by Lord Clive at £1,700,000 per annum, 
and confirmed them in the possession of all the territories which they 
held within the limits of the empire—now merely a nominal one—of 
the Moguls. ‘This impoitant document, which conferred sovereign 
power upon the Company, was dated the 12th of August, 1765. 

By the Treaty of Paris (1763) a restitution of conquests was made 
to the French ; and thus they were put in a position to renew their 
damaging policy of rivalry end interference; when a new war broke 
‘out between England and France, in reference to the American 
struggle for independence. 


UL—FURTHER CONQUESTS.—1765—1784. 
GOVERNMENT OF WARREN HASTINGS.—HIS GRASPING AND 
SQUEEZING POLICY.—TME ROHILLA WAR—WAR WITH HYDER 
ALI AND TIPPOO SAIB.— TEMPORARILY ACCOMMODATED— 
SUMMARY OF POWERS, AND TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS IN INDIA, 
tn 1784. 
Interference in territorial arrangements, both with a view to the 
acquisition of land and of the plunder which wars of conquest 
always afford, had now become a regular business with the repre- 
sentatives of the Company in India, contrary very gonerally to 
the wishes of the Directors in England, who, with occasional 
exceptions, constantly preached a more reserved and pacific 
policy. But the temptation of plunder and official power was 
too great to be restrained by the supreme authority at so great a dis- 
tance from the scene of action. Whilst, however, upon abstract 


It is easy to see how, even in tho case of ordinary landed pro- 
perty, every individual soguisition renders another desirable in 
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order toconnect it with the main estate, or to round off a boun- 

Accordingly, after our acquisitions in the neighbourhood of 
Madras and Calcutta were secured, Clive saw the propriety of con- 
necting the Company's possessions on the east coast by procuring 
from the Emperor Shah Alum a grant of the northern Circars. The 
cession was made; but, being disputed by the Nizam, himself an 
usurper, who claimed these provinces as part of the Deccan, the Com- 
pany consented to hold them of him as tributaries; at the same time 
agreeing to assist the Nizam when called upon with a body of troops, 
It was in consequence of this last imprudent condition that before very 
long the Company were led into the war with Hyder Ali, of Mys:re, 
ancther usurper, which for msuny years drained their resources to the 
very dregs, and more than once imperilled the very existence of the 
presidency of Madras. Upon the revival of the war between France 
and England, and the restoration to the former of her Indian pos- 
sessions, the old rivalry of the two Christian nations was renewed with 
increased animosity, the French, of course, siding with Hyder Ali. At 
length, in April, 1769, when a descent upon Madras by the latter was 
imminent, a treaty of peace was signed with him, by which a mutual 
restitution of conquests was made, with the addition of « stipula- 
tion for mutual assistance in defensive wars. The impolicy of 
this cundition was very soon apparent, though the Company's ser- 
vents did not suffer it to incommodse them. The Peishwa of the 
Mahrattas invaded Mysore, committing horrible devastations ani 
cruelties, Hyder Ali culled for the promised aid, but he was refused, 
on tho plea thet this wes not a defensive war, ho having brought it 
upon himself by making preparations for molesting the Peishwa in his 
dominions. Hyder then offered money—bribes—but in vain. On the 
other hand, the Peishwa of the Muhrattas also courted our alliance, but 
was rejected. In the end the Peishwa and Hyder came to a treaty 
between themselves (1772), by which the former obtained some portion 
of the Mysore territory. 

It is herve necessary, however, to say something in reference to circum - 
stances which at this timemarked therelationsof the Oompany’sservants 
with the native powers, and tended materially to affect the policy carried 
on inthe Compeny’s name. It would bo a mistake to suppose that the 
interests of the latter were the only, or indeed the prinsipal, object 
held in view by its servants; the amount of private bribery and job- 
bing was enormous, and no powers at home could control it. ‘The 
presents that were received by the Company’s servants during the 
seven years preceding 1764, are wholly unparalleled in the annals of 
bribery. Clive, besides nearly a million in cash, was gratified with 
the jaghire, orrental of the lands occupied by the Company round Cal- 
cutta, which amounted to £30,000 a year (the reversion of this jaghire 
in perpetuity was ceded to the Company in 1765). Besides all this, 
about six millions sterling were divided amongst the rest; two-thirds 
of which were divided amongst twenty-four persons. These figures 
only refer to what was proved or admitted; what may have been done 
besides it is impossible to calculate. 

Warren Hastings was now Governor-General of India (under the 
new Regulation Act of 1769), by whom the territorial and pecuniary 
interests of the Company were pushed with greater zeal than ever. 
How unscrupulonsly he drained the land, and persecuted the native 
Princes and native serfs so long as there was anything to be got out 
of them, will appearin a mpage Wwe chapter. His excuse was that 
money was wanted to carry on the Government; and money he was 
determined to have, no matter how, or from whom. Even his apolo- 
gist, Mr. Macfarlane, says, ‘‘ Warm as is my admiration for the cha- 
racter of Warren Hastings, with the evidence before me I cannot 
doubt that he occasionally put some burdens upon his cons:zienca 
to procure the sinews of war.” 

Amongst the first to experience the “squeezing” process of the 
white oppressor were the chiefs of Rohilcund, a province to the north 
of Oude; and shallow indeed was the pretence upon which it was done. 
The Rohillas, on being attacked by the Muhrattas, applied to the 
Nawab of Oude for assistance, for which they undertook to pay forty 
lacs of rupees. The Nawab of Oude, being in alliance with the Com- 
pany, promised to give the latter half the money in return for their 
co-operation. The assistance contracted for does not appear to have 
been really wanted ; nor, so far as the King of Oude was concerned, 
was it rendered. The Company, however, dispatched a force to the 
assistance of their ally, the Nawab, in whose safety they were deeply in- 
terested, and provided efficiently against the capture of Allahabad and 
Corah, which, though they properly belonged to the Emperor, they 
sold to the Nawab of Oude for fifty lacs of rupees. They also dispatched 
a force under Sir H. Buker to the further assistance of the Nawab; 
and for some time the allies occupied one bank of the river, whilst the 
Mahrattas, unwilling to bring matters to a crisis, remained encamped 
on the other; but the latter eventually took their departure without 
making any further manifestations. The forty lacs of rupees were 
nevertheless demanded of the Rohillas, and, the claim being resisted, 
was made the pretence for putting io execution a project 
the Nawab of Oude had long entertained of possessing himself of their 
territory. Having communicated this project, in the course of an 
interview, to Governor Hoestings, the latter immediately consented to 
it, and covenanted to supply the necessary troops to make the seizure 
for the consideration of forty lacs of rupees. A the spring of 1774 
Colonel Champion, in command of three brigades of troops, defeated 
the Rohillas in a sanguinary battle, and their territory was handed 
over to the ruthless invader. Never was victory more abused by 
the victor, nor defeat followed by more fatal consequences to the van- 
quished. Whole tribes were put to the sword, for the Vizier, as cruel 
as he was cowardly, spared neither sex’nor age; indeed, it was only 
by taking shelter in the woods, or abandoning their country altogether, 
that any individual bearing the Rohilla name escaped. 

It is but justice to the East India Company to state that the Rohilla 
war was distinctly condemned by them “‘as contrary to theexpress and 
repeated orders of the Court, and inconsistent with the principles 
both of policy and justice.” Hastings, in his defence at his memorable 
impeachment, distinctly justified his conduct upon the ground of the 
plunder obtained by it—‘“ the acquisition of this sum to the Company, 
and of so much specie added to the exhausted currency of our pro- 
vinces;” and also that it gave employment to the troops, and eased 
the Company of a considerable part of their expense. He observed that 
“such was his idea of the Company’s distress at home, added to his 
knowledge of their wants abroad, that he should have been glad of 
ae occasion to employ their forces, which saved so much of their pay 
an 

Hyder Ali remained quiet for some years, but he did not forget 
his old grudge against the English, whom he openly charged with 
breach of faith, and to whose neutrality he owed the loss of a por- 
tion of his dominions. In 1780 hostilities were renewed by him, in 
alliance with the French, to which the Dutch were afterwards joined, 
and we suffered some severe disasters, which Sir Eyre Coote partially 
retrieved. Hyder, dying in 1782, was succeeded by his son, Pippen 
Saib, who carried on the war with vigour and relentless cruelty, 
until, losing the co-operation of the French, in consequence of the 
peace of Versailles (1783), and apprehending hostilities from the Mah- 
rattas, he made peace in 1784, upon the principle of a simple restitu- 
tion of conquests. Byrthis procedure the Company abandoned to the 
tender mercies of the “ Tiger’”—such is the translation of the name of 
this t—the wretch 


By the keg ag Bs Versailles (1783) the city of Pondicherry, with other 
ssessions in i 


ssessions, both on the continent 
y the treaty of peace signed with 
to 


of territory and the principal provinces in India at this period (1784), 
which is the commencement of a new and important era :— 


II. The Mahrattas had a most extensive territory in the centre of 
India, stretching from near Delhi to the Krishna, and from the Bay of 
Bengal to the Arabian Sea, along the line of the Nerbudda. The pro- 
vinces then prcnmied wie peal were the bh) the age 
ci: t 0! is wa, is yjapoor, the greater . } 
Ginod sol Gajertt, and portions of Diwtetaied, Alishabed, aad 
Agra. The whole of these extensive dominions were not however 
under one chief. There were two principal divisions, the east and the 
west; and these, espocially the west, were divided iato smaller states. 
The Bhonela family of N: , who had established ves upon 
the ruins of the Gord Rajah, were the chiefs of the Eastern Mahrattas ; 
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they bad estsblished themselves there in 1738; their people were not 
wholly Mehrattas, but consisted of Gonds and other wild mountain 
races; end they had joined their neighbour the Nizam, so late as 1763, 
in sacking Poonah, the original capital of the Mahrattas. 

The Western Maharattas professed to be united under the Rajah of 
Poonah, the representative of Sevajee, who had first consolidated the 
Mahratta power during the reign of Anrungzebe, and whom they 
styled the Peishwa, or leader. The princial chiefs under the Peishwa 
were Scindia, Holear, Futtea Sing, and Guicowar, the first being 
Sovereign from the confines of Berar to Agra, and the rest holding the 
remainder of the country from Agra to the dominions of the Psishwa. 
The titles of those Mahratta chiefs were mostly family names, and 
their allegisnce to the Peishwa, when not their interost, was but 
nominal. The Rejpoot Princes of Ajmeer were at that time tributary 
to the ‘Mahrattas, who, indeed, levied chout over a groat part of India, 
and did not much heed what portion of it they plundered. 

III. The Nizam (Nizam, though it originally meant the “putter in 
order,” had come to be a family name) possessed the wast part of 
Berar, the south of Dowlatabad, the whole of Hyderabad, or Golconda, 
and the Guntoor Cirear, south of the Krishna. 

IV. The Nawab of Carnatic (the Company's Nawab) possessed the 
whole low, or Payeenghaut country, from the Guntoor Circar t» Oape 
Comorin, with the exception of the Jaghire of the Company. 

V. The Sultan of Mysore, Tippoo, held the whole country from the 
Eastern Ghauts to the sea on the west, from Travancore in the south, 
to us far north as Bajapoor. 

VI. The Nawab of Oude held that province under the control of the 
British, which ‘had been extended westward into ths Dooab, within 
forty miles of Delhi. 

Vil. The Sikhs held the west part of Delhi, Lahore, and Mooltan; 
td were detached bands, but there was a sort of gencral leader in the 
Sikh of Lahore. 

Such were the principal powers of India in 1784, among whioli the 
Mogul does not appear; the fact is that he was at that time the 
prisoner of Scindia, the Mahratta. ‘There were a few minor Rajahsin 
remote places, but they were of too little consequence for having any 
influence upon the general politics of the country. Of the native 
Powers that have been mentioned, the Mahrattas had the most ex- 
tended territory, and the one best situated for enabled them to annoy 
all the other Powers; but they were not united. Tippoo was: the 
strongest ; and, though his country did not contain quite so many forts 
impregnable to eastern warfare as that of the Peishwa, its nataral 
boundaries were stronger against a regular army. Such were the 
relations of the Indian provinces when Lord Gornwallis arrived in the 
country; and before he was called to take any part in a new war, he 
was} allowed about four years to consider of and arrange his plans 
for the Government of Bengal. 


IV. AFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY.—1769-84, 


BEGINNING OF FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES.—RECKLESS DIVIDENDS.— 
LEGISLATIVE INTERFERENCE.—THE REGULATION ACT OF 1769.— 
HORRIBLE SUFFERINGS OF THE NATIVE POPULATION IN THE 
COMPANY'S NEW POSSESSIONS.—PITT’S INDIA GOVERNMENT 
AcT, 1784. 

Whilst the East India Company were thus acquiring territorial posses- 

sions, combined with sovereign powers and enormous revenues, their 

condition as a commercial body was by no means so prosperous as these 
acquisitions might lead the superficial observer to imagine. When it is 
considered that, from the simple transactionsof trade with which theOom-~ 
pany commenced a few yearsago, they had extended their business to war 
and conquest and territorial management, and this with a very in- 
adequate capital, we shall not be surprised at the difficulties in which 
we soon find them involved. What hastened their ruin, for at one 
time they were in a state of ruin and bankruptcy, was the indiscreet 
greediness of the proprietary of the Company, who, in spite of the 
urgent remonstrance of the Directors, insisted on declaring a high 
dividend ; in 1767 one of 123 per cent being resolved on, which was 
higher than any that had been paid before. Just at this time the Com- 
pany were applying to Government for a renewal of their charter, and the 
extraordinary position of their affairs naturally challenged a serious 
investigation, in the result of which Parliament asserted its supreme 
rights over the Company and its possessions in a manner which could 
not bemisunderstood. In the first place, it was without hesitation asserted 
that acommercialor other joint-stock company could not legally acquire 
territorial rights, and that the revenues annexed to such rights apper- 
tained solely to theCrown. This objection, however, was not further 
pressed at the moment; but a compromise was come to which 
almost involved an admission of the principle by the Company; it being 
enacted that, in consideration of their being permitted to enjoy the 
territorial revenues of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, they should for two 
years pay annually into the Exchequer a sum of £400,000; the re- 
newal of the charter being granted for the same period. The an- 
nouncement of a dividend so enormous as 124 per cent was considered 
to involve possible injury to the public, by raising the prices of Stock 
to a point which the real state of the concern would not warrant, and 
so leading to a renewal of the wild gambling and ruin which had 
attended the South-Sea mania; and, accordingly, an Act was passed 
with great rapidity rescinding the late resolution of the General 

Court making this dividend, and confining the dividends of the Com- 

pany to 10 per cent during the continuance of the agreement made with 

the Seo Retwn'y In 1769 the charter was again renewed for fiva years, 
when the conditions last agreed upon were partially modified. The 

Company were allowed to increase their dividend to 124 per cent, pro- 

vided they did not in any one year increase it bsyond 1 per cent. 

On the other hand, should the dividend be reduced below the then 

standard of 10 cent, the stipulated payment to the public should 
be proportionally diminished, and, if it should sink to 6 per cent, the 
payment to the public should wholly cease. 

But, even whilst the Government and Legislature of the country were 
placing restrictions upon the disposal of the supposed enormous wealth 
of the East India Company, the aspect of their affairs suffered a serious 
change. The brilliant prospect exhibited in 1765 was overcast; the 
accounts from that country presented nothing but rapine, tyranny, and 
misery; while the finances of the Company seemed irreparably 
and their trade almost stagnant. ; 

It was the war with Hyder Ali which laid the 
crisis. The presidency of Madras, with whom it Igy, was soon unable 
carry it on by its own resources, and was obliged to draw upon tha 
Court at Calcutta, a circumstance which was attended by serious loss in 
the exchanges ; added to which, for want of specie, the usual investments 
from Madras to China could no longer be made, and the labours of the . 
manufacturers were suspended. Great was excited in England 
when these facts became known, and angry disputes took place at the 
India House without at all mending matters. India Stock fell in a few 
days 60 per cent. But, rightly to understand the position of affairs 
at this crisis, it becomes necessary to examine the conduct pursued by 
the Company and their servants in re to their newly-acquired 
possessions. The first object of the Company under the present policy 
‘was to obtain a revenue from the land, making a profit 


und for this ruinous 


, 28 &@ means of 
upon the general stock, rather than depend any longer upon the profits 
b Siamereeal transactions. And this policy was no new et oe 
with some of the more ambitious of the prince-merchants of - 
hall-street. As early as 1689, in a despatch from London, the Directors 
said :—‘The increase of our revenue is the subject of our care as 
much as our trade; it is that must maintain our force, when twenty 
accidents may interrupt our trade; it is that must make us a nation in 
India; without thatwe are but as a it number of interlopers, united 
by his Majesty’s Royal charter, fit only to trade when nobody of 
power thinks it their interest to prevent us; and upon this account 
it is that the wise Dutch, in their general advices which we have seen, 
write ten paragraphs concerning their Government, their civil and 
nace nae warfare, and increase of their revenue, for one para- 
graph that they write Rage cg Daag el 

ith that project in view, the important territorial acquisitions 
secured in the course of events, described in the last section, were re- 
ceived with exultation and joy by the Company, who saw in it the 
fulfilment of a long-cherished hope of deriving a large income inde- 
pendently of the cares and risks of trade. Upon this subject, however, 
it has been remarked that, upon every principle of political economy, 
they might well doubt the possibility of deriving an income, during a 
series of years, from the revenues of a distant territory, unless they 
took it in the ee of plunder, to the subversion of good government 
and the ruin of the people. And yet they made the attempt; and, 
without the slightest regard for the promotion of native industry, of 
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the natural resources of the country, they set about the collection of 
the revenue with vigour, reckless of the cruel means by which it might 
be obtained, or the permanent ruin which the temporary excessive 
drain might inflict upon the very sources from which all income must 
spring. They began by farming out the collection by the year to 
native collectors, who screwed up the amount to a higher rate than it 
had been even under Aurungzebe. The Company was omnipotent; 
and, the collector either being Judge or having control over the Judge, 
the people found no mercy in the first instance, and could obtain no 
justice on appeal, Whole villages were deserted, and the people 
whom this oppression had driven from their land ci up 
their abodes in the jungles, whence they sullied forth in gangs 
as dacoits or robbers, or they wandered into remote parts, and 
joined the Mahrattas and other lawless and predatory tribes. To add 
to the calamity, a heavy famine in 1770 carried off nearly one-third 
of the population; but the impost being fixed upon the land, and 
rigorously insisted upon, when one man out of three was starved, the 
remaining two had to pay his contribution to the revenue as well as 
their own, and it was exacted to the uttermost farthing. The 
Company, finding difficulty in the collection, in the face of this 
horrible misery, next adopted the plan of appointing servants of their 
own to reside in the provinces and superintend the collection, and 
their reports gave an appalling account of the extortions and oppres- 
sions practised, from the great zemindar down to the humble ryot. 
Next a plan of letting upon a five years’ lease was tried, but it only 
made matters worse. The lands being put up to the highest bidder, 
reckless adventurers came forward and dispossessed the former occu- 
piers; but these generally themselves failed after the first year of 
paying the rentals for which they had stipulated, and applied to be 
relieved from their tenures. The whole revenue of something less 
than three millions was soon half in arrear, without any hope of the 
balance being ever recovered. The ancient proprietors were now 
invited back, and the lands let to them at from year to year, but still 
the country continued to decline. 

Moreover it was discovered that bidders had been found for little 
more than two-fifths of the best lands, and that the most beneficial of 
these were held in different names by officers of the Company, and by 
Government agents acting clandestinely for Europeans. The remainder 
of the lands in the immediate tenure of the Government fell under the 
care of collectors, who oppressed the people, and accounted in the most 
dishonourable manner to their employers. 


But this was not all. The head officials of the Company, intent. 


only upon their own grandisement, and-far removed from the 
authority of the Home Government—which, even if much nesarer, 
had not the necessary powers to enforce obedience and respect— 
indulged in the most flagitious proceedings for their private gain with 
perfect impunity. The enormous bribes received i the Company’s 
servants, and too often collected in the shape of black mail from 
native Princes, have been already alluded to.* Not content with these 
perquisites, they carried on an enormous inland trade on their own 
accounts, equally to the prejudice of the interests of the Company and 
the well-being of the wretched native, who, both in buying and selling, 
had to submit to any terms the Governmental traders chose to dictate. 
In prospect of the horrible famine of 1770 some of their number 
bought up all the rice in the country, which they afterwards doled out 
at a profit of 1000 per cent. But the most audacious exaction was that 
under the monopoly established by the Council of Calcutta (at the 
suggestion of Clive) in the important articles of consumption, salt, 
betelnut, and tobacco, the proceeds of which were to be divided 
amongst the members of the Council and the higher civil and military 
servants of the Company, as an increase to their regular salaries. The 
Directors protested for a long time in vain against these enormities, 
which they were powerless to redress. 

The enjoyment of these monopolies “continued, in spite of a 
peremptory condemnation of the whole system; because, forsooth, 
the home Court could not be aware, when such prohibition was 
penned, of the real state of the provinces. It is true that Clive 
presented a minute to the Select Committee, in which he 
gave it as his opinion that a Governor should be no party 
to commercial speculations; and it was declared, in conse- 
quence, that he should resign his shares, receiving in lieu of 
them a commission of one and one-eighth per cent upon the 
revenues. But the practice of trading in salt, betelnut, and tobacco, 
for the exclusive benefit of the favoured few, was continued in spite of 
more than one positive prohibition. At last, however, there arrived a 
despatch, dated the 17th of May, 1766, so peremptory and so decisive 
that its contents could no longer be disregarded. The Committee, 
therefore, after resolving that the monopoly should continue only till 
the shareholders could balance their accounts, decreed its abolition ; 
= a the 14th of September, 1768, the society was formally dis- 
solved.” 

Whilst malversation was going on at this enormous rate, the Com- 
pany still, with thoughtless prodigality, plunged into unlimited ex- 
pense. They disbursed for fortifications alone nearly four millions 
sterling; and, although incapable of meeting their existing engage- 
ments, still continued declaring very high dividends. 

It was under these circumstances that the Company, driven by their 
necessities, found themselves with no other alternative but to apply to 
the Minister of the day (Lord North) for a loan, which his Lordship 
met by coldly referring them to Parliament. At the opening of the 
Session, November, 1772, the King’s speech especially directed the 
attention of the Legislature to the difficulties under which the Com- 
pany appeared tolabour. The consequence was a loan of £1,400,000, 
saddled with conditions restricting the dividendsof the Company to 
6 per cent, except under certain circumstances, and the permission to 
export tea to America duty free. In the same Session was passed an 
Act for regulating the Company’s affairs as well in India as in 
England, the principal provisions of which were as follows :—The 
Court of Directers to be elected for four years, six members an- 
nually, but none to hold their seats longer than four years; the 
qualifications for voting at the election of Directors to be the pos- 
session of £1000 worth of Stock, instead of £500 worth; and no 
person to yote until he had possesssed his Stock for twelve months. 
‘The jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta was restricted to 
small mercantile causes, to. which alone it extended before the 
territorial acquisitions ; and a new Court was established, consisting 
of a Chief Justice and three Puisne Judges appointed by the Crown. 
The Governor, Councillors, and Judges were prohibited from taking 
part in commercial pursuits and profits; and all persons in the ser- 
vice either of the King or the Company | arate from receiving pre- 
sents from native Nawabs, Rajahs, Ministers, ts, or others. 
Finally, a superior authority was given to the Presidency of Bengal 
over the other presidencies in India.+ It was in vain that the Com- 
pany protested card = conditions as an interference with their 
positive chartered rights; their necessities would not enable them to 
assert an independent position, and the principle of a Parliamentary 
control over their affairs was firmly establi a 

A fact may now be stated which curiously illustrates the condition 
of the company under its new faces 2 From the different circum- 
stances which took place at the of the House of Commons (1772), 
it appeared in evidence that the annual expenditure of the civil and 
military establishments in Bengal had risen since the year 1765 from 
£700,000 to £1,700,000; that, including the £400,000 paid annually 
under the arrangement of 1767, the whole sum received by the Govern- 
ment in customs and duties from the Company, at an average calc 
tion of the last five years, amounted to little less than £2,000,000 ; that 
during the same time the dividends of the Company amounted not in 
the aggregate to £1,000,000 above the rate of six per cent upon their 
capital, which was the lowest trading dividend that had ever been 
made. It appeared, further, that the mercantile profits of the Com- 
pany during this period amounted on the average to £464,000 annually, 
which would have afforded a dividend of 124 per cent. From which it 
results that the Company, so far from receiving any advantage from 
her territorial acquisitions, was a loser in proportion to the difference 
the low dividends actually made, and a dividend of 124 per cent. 

As has been already stated, Warren Hastings was the first Governor- 
General appointed under the new Regulation Act. 


* A report presented from a Select Committee on Indian affairs, sitting 
about this period, contained heavy charges Be pm individuals in very 
exalted stations ; and against Lord Clive in p , for receiving bribes 
and ppt re on various occasions. General Burgoyne, the chairman of 
the Committee, concluded the report with moving—*1. That all acqui- 
sitions made er the influence of a military force, or by treaty with 
pon Princes, do of right belong, to the State. 2. That to appropriate 
acquisitions so made to the private emolument of persons intrusted with 
any civil or military powers of the State is illegal. 3. That yt Sin 
suis of money and other valuable property have been acquired in Bengal 

persons of this description, and oe to their private use.” 
ese resolutions passed with geanimi iy: 

+ The salaries of the Judges were fixed at £8000 for the Chief Justice: 
and £6000 a year to each of the Puisne Judges. The Governor-General 
was allowed £25,000 a year, and the members of the Council £10,000 each, 
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of his external policy in the ten years of his reign have been already 
mentioned, but the details of his dealings with the native population, 
from the Nawab to the ryot, and in which he steadily pursued only one 
object—namely, the acquisition of money and lands—we have not space 
toenter upon. These acts, so extraordinary in character, formed the 
subject of a long inquiry in the House of Commons, followed by an 
impeachment, from which, after a long and tedious process, he was 
finally acquitted. ‘ 

“When I took charge of the government of Bengal, in April, 1772,” 
Warren Hastings boasted, “I found it loaded with debt; ia less than 
two years I saw that debt completely discharged, and a sum in ready 
cash to the same amount in the public treasuries.” But, on the other 
hand, at what a cost of individual suffering and wrong, and perma- 
nent ruin, was this obtained? The “squeezing” process was relent- 
lessly applied to the wretched landholders, the rentals being forced up 
to the highest possible standard, under a committee of revenue and 
committee of circuit, armed with despotic powers; whils:, with re- 
spect to Nawabs and Rajahs at Bengal, at Patna, at Benares, at Luck- 
now—wherever, in fact, the Governor General had a claim, “or could 
invent one,” the most wholesale plundering took place. 

But the screw had been put on too tight; relaxation at discretion 
was absolutely necessary. Mr. Francis, the implacable opponent of 
Warren Hastings in the Council, in a memorial addressed to Lord 
North, in 1777, states what follows as the result of the new system of 
revenue collection adopted by the latter—“ The balances and remissions 
on the settlements of the last five years amount to the enormous sum 
of two hundred and thirty lacs of sicca rupees. Tho plain truth is 
that over-ratement and remission play into each other's hands. If the 
country be exorbitantly taxed the Governor and Council must be 
trusted with a discretionary power to make remissions;” and he in- 
einuates that, of necessity, great uncertainty must always exist as to 
the real amount of these remissions. 

It is remarkable, notwithstanding the boast of Warren Hastings, 
just quoted, that the net territorial revenues of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, which, in 1772, were £2,126,776, declined, in 1785, to £2,072,962. 
In Oude, too, the annual revenue which, in 1765—the date of the 
treaty with Clive—was estimated at more than three millions, sunk, 
by 1777, to less than one million and a half. Warren Hastings, him- 
self, towards the close of his administration, in a minute of Council, 
says of the Vizier-Nawab of Oude :—‘ Our alliance has proved the ex- 
tinction of his sovereignty, and the impoverishment of his country 
and revenue.” 

But the extent to which the exactions of this merciless man had re- 
duced the Princes and people committed to his charge may be judged 
of from the statements of Lord Cornwallis, who succeeded him in the 
government of India, and who, in a despatch, dated August 2, 1789, 
alludes to the deplorable condition of the native inhabitants in these 
terms :—“ Independently of all other considerations, I assure you that it 
will be of the utmost importance for promoting the solid interests of the 
Company that the principal landholders and traders in the interior 
parts of the country should be restored to such circumstances as to 
enable them to support their families with decency. Iam sorry to be 
obliged to say that agriculture and internal commerce have been for 
many years gradually declining; and that at present, excepting the 
class of shroffs and banians, who reside almost entirely in great 
towns, the inhabitants of these provinces were advancing hastily to a 
general state of poverty and wretchedness. In this description I must 
even include almost every zemindar in the Company's territories.” 
And in a minute of Council, dated Sept. 18, 1789, he states “that one- 
Lect of the Company’s territories is now a jungle inhabited by wild 

sts.” 

To resume our history of the affairs of the Company in England. 
By the Act of 1769 the privileges of the Company were to expire at 
the end of three months’ notice from 1780; and as this time approached 
the Government and the Company were equally on the alert to make 
the most advantage of their position for the future. Lord North, on 
the part of the Crown, made no disguise of his disposition to claim the 
whole of the Company’s conquests for the Crown; whilst the Company 
insisted that they had a right to retain what their own arms and 
treasure had acquired. In 1779, neither party showing a disposition 
to come to terms, the difficulty was staved off by passing an Act ex- 

tending the privileges of the Company for one year beyond the term 
contemplated by the Act of 1769. 

In 1781 a further extension of the charter was granted, till three 
years’ notice after March, 1791; the Company being permitted to pay 
out of their profits a dividend of 8 per cent on the capital stock, 
the overplus being divided—three-fourths to the public, and one- 
fourth to the Company. It was further provided that the Company 
should submit to the Ministers of the Crown all the despatches they 
sent to India relative to the revenues and civil and military affairs of 
their possessions; and that in all matters of peace and war they should 
be guided by the instructions of the Minister. With these exceptions 
it was declared that the question of territorial right should remain 
unaffected by the present arrangement. 

In 1783 the Company was again obliged to throw itself upon the 
consideration of Parliament. They sent in a petition setting forth the 
low state of their affairs, and their inability to pay the £400,000 a year 
covenanted to the public exchequer, praying to be relieved from the 
payments then in arrear, and to be allowed to raise a loan of £900,000; 
and a bill was afterwards brought in to authorise these propositions, 
Lord George Cavendish supported the bill as only the branch of a 
larger plan in contemplation, and in order to answer an exigency 
which would not admit of delay; and it passed. It was, however; 
but the prelude to a measure which was to reorganise the affairs of the 
Compony upon a totally new footing. 

The first attempt at grappling with this largeand important subject 
was that of Mr. Dundas, who, in April, 1783, brought in a bill for 

iving the King a power of recall over the principal servants of the 
mpany ; and the Governor-General and Council of Bengal a con- 
trolling power over the other Presidencies, the Governor-General 
having a power to act, on his own responsibility, in opposition to 
the Council itself, and for other matters; but the measure, being 
viewed with jealousy, was strongly opposed, and eventually withdrawn. 

Parliament met again in November, 1783, when the King’s s 
thus referred to the subject :—“‘ The utmost exertions of their wisdom 
would be required to maintain and improve the valuable advantages 
derived from our Indian possessions, and to promote and secure the 
happiness of the native inhabitants of those provinces.” The question 
was itted by the leaders on both sides to be one which would 
brook no longer delay; and on the 18th November Mr. Fox brought 
in his famous bill, which proposed no less than to take from the 
directors and proprietors the entire administration, not merely of 
their territori ut of their commercial affairs, and to vest the 
mi ent of them in the hands of seven commissioners named in 
the bill, and to be irremovable by the Crown, except upon an address 
from either House of Parliament. This bill, by which the charter of 
the Company was entirely superseded, and an extraordinary power 
handed over to the Minister of the day, commanding a largo Parlia- 
mentary majority, was to continue in force for four years—that is, till 
after the next general election. It was accompanied by another bill 
making regulations for the government of India. It was vehomently 

denounced by the Opposition as an attempt to give unlimited power 
and to “a ravenous coalition.” The Company protested 
against the contemplated confiscation of their pooner city of 
London also petitioned against the bill, which nevertheless passed the 
House of Commons on the second reading by a saajonity of 217 to 103 
votes. On its appearance in the House of Lords Earl Templo em- 

ced the first opportunity of “protesting against so infamous a bill, 
against a stretch of power so truly alarming, and that went near to 
seize upon the most inestimable part of our Constitution—our char- 
tered rights.” Finally, the King himself joined in the opposition to 
the measure of his own Ministers. He “considered himself duped 
and deceived,” and he gave Earl Sg a card containing this extra- 
ordinary announcement—“ That his Majesty allowed Earl Temple to 
say, that whoever voted for the India Bill was not only not his friend, 
but would be considered fy, ashisenemy. And, if these words 
were not strong enough, Karl Temple might use whatever words he 
might deem stronger or more to the a pra In the midst of the 
subsequent discussions the Coalition stry was abruptly dismissed, 
and Pitt called to office. 

Pitt's first attempt to legislate in this matter was unsuccessful— 
the bill being lost\on the motion for commitment by a majority of 222 
against 214 votes. : ; 

Parliament ‘yey dissolved, a new Parliament met in eis 1784, 
and on the 6th of July the Minister brought in his second India Bill, 
which, in its leading features, was a repetition of that rejected in the 
preceding year. By this bill a Board of Control, com of a certain 
number of Commissioners, being Privy Councillors, was established, 
the members of which were to be appointed by the King and ro- 


* This semi-official ‘al mess: was the subject of a strong protest 
tn ihe Honan ot Oomnoneen which pubs ed by a large majority. ; 
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movable at his pleasure ; in-other words, at the will and pleasure of 
the Minister of the day. The despatches transmitted by the Court of 


General and a Council of three, of whom the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces for the time being was to be one, and to have precedence 
next after the Governor-General, but without succession after him, 


except on the special appointment of the Court of Directors, The 
Government of the presidencies of Madras and Bombay was estab- 
lished upon @ similar principle, but in complete subordination to the 
Governor-General in Council on all matters of peace, war, and 
revenue, and the disposal of their military forces. The power of 
appointment to the Governor-Generalship, and other high offices, was 
vested in the Court of Directors, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Control; but if they did not within two months nominate to 
vacancies which might occur, the Crown might do so, The Crown, 
also, had the power of recall, and this power was afterwards by an 
amended Act conferred upon the Board of Dicectors.* The bill further 
exacted that any individual who had held any office of trust in 
India should, on his return home, disclose the amount of fortune he 
brought with him; and it established a new tribunai for the trial and 
punishment of “ British subjects guilty of extortion and other misde- - 
meanours while holding offices in the service of the King or Company 
in India.” As to the zemindars or great hereditary landholders of 
India who had been violently dispossessed of their property, the bill 
provided that an inquiry should bo instituted, in order to restore such 
as should appear to have been irregularly and unjustly deprived. 
The management of their commercial concerns was lef: as before in the 
hands of the Company. It was only in what regarded their inter- 
national policy that it pretended to interfere; and upon this subject 
it was emphatically declared :—‘ That, as the pursuit of schemes of 
conquest was repugnant to the wish, to the honour, and the feelings 
of the British nation, it was not lawful for the Governor-General in 
Council, without the express authority of the Court of Directors or of 
the Secret Committee, to commence hostilities, or to enter into any 
treaty for making war against any of the native Princes or States in 
India, or into any treaty guaranteeing the dominions of such Princes 
or States, except where hostilities had been commenced, or prepara- 
tions actually made for the attack of the British nation in India, or 
of some of the States or Princes whose dominions the British nation 
was engaged by subsisting treaties to protect and defend.” 

This important measure was passed and received the oe besa yom 
on the 18th of August, 1784. Somewhat modified and explained by 
the Act of 1786, by which, amongst other matters, the Governor- 
General was invested with the hign prerogative of deciding in oppo- 
sition to the majority of the Council; and again, by the Acts of 1788 
and 1793,+ it has been the groundwork upon which the Government o? 
India was carried on for nearly half a century. 


V.—GOVERNMENTS OF LORD CORNWALLIS AND 
SIR JOHN SHORE.—1786—1798. 

LORD CORNWALLIS FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL UNDER PITTS 
ACT.—HIS UNFORTUNATE THEORIES AND REGULATIONS.—RB- 
NEWED WAR WITH TIPPOO SAIB, WHO SURRENDERS HALF HIS 
DOMINIONS, 1792.—sIR JOHN SHORE (LORD TEIGNMOUTH).— 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—HIS NEUTRALITY POLICY, CARRIED ON 
SOMETIMES TO THE EXTENT TO INVOLVE BREACH OF FAITH. 


On starting upon the history of the important era which dates 
from the adoption of Pitt’s complicated scheme of government offie ox 
two general remarks may be permitted. By passing that Act Parlia- 
ment took in some sort the affairs of British India into its own hands, 
and prescribed what it considered to be the proper policy to be held in 
regard to them. The principal feature in that policy was the principle 
of non-aggression and non-extension of territory. Towards this end 
the local Government of India, except in extreme and unforeseen 
emergencies, was in all matters of peace and war to await instructions 
from the home authorities. Let us seo in the sequel how far thia 
great peace principle was carried out by successive Governors; how 
far these were themselves content to be guided by the presiding au- 
thorities—both the Board of Control and the India House, at home; 
and when we find, in whatever cause originating, how little parity 
there was between professions and practice in our government of 
India, how little harmony between the local and the home authori- 
ties, and how little continuity of purpose in the conduct of successive 
Governors, we shall be constrained to look upon the great measure of 
1784 as a delusion and a fallacy, leaving the great questions affecting 
the Imperial interests in these quarters as far from settlement as 
they were before its passing; and the whole direction of those interests 
achapter of accidents. : 

The second Governor-General of India, being the first under the 
new Act, was certainly not a very happy selection. Under Lord 
Cornwallis the American war had just been brought to an adverse 
conclusion; the prestige of brilliant success, therefore, he did not 
carry with him. Of Indian affairs he confessedly knew nothing, and 
it required something of moral hardihood, in a man so og poeple 
and already advanced in years, to undertake the wide and delicate 
scheme of investigation as to the internal condition of the country 
which the East India Company committed to him, with any 
hope of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion. But, in the words of 
one of the Company’s ablest civil servants, Lord Cornwallis was ‘a 
theorist, and he went out surrounded by theorists;” v 
men have adopted a theory it is wonderful how quickly 
they collect facts to support it, and how readily bring every- 
thing within its pep aon Amongst the great questions submitted 
for disposal by his Lordship were, as to “ what were the rights and 
privileges of the zemindars and other landholders under the institu- 
tions of the Mogul and Hindoo Governments, and the services they were 
bound to perform;” the object being to accommodate future 
arrangements to “the subsisting manners and usages of cael ace 
This was an inquiry which involved the question of territorial rights 
and dues in its largest sense, and as affecting all the ramifications of 
society; and it might well have occupied a man previously well pre- 
pared for the investigation the best part of a life. But, in addition to 
this, his Lordship undertook a remodification of the judicial system, 
resulting in a strange jumble of LKastern — or supposed 
Eastern usages, and the forms and technicalities of ‘Baglish 
Courts—a complication as unintelligible to those for whose pro- 
tection it-was invented as it was unmanageable in the hands 
of its authors aid administrators.” Indeed, it is not surprising 
that, with the best possible intentions, Lord Cornwallis, in so ily 
dealing with these subjects, should have committed grievous mis- 
takes—giving a precedence to one class, taking it from another ; 
giving powers here, taking them away there: until the whole system 
of society was upset, persecution rife between class and class, and the 
whole produce of the country swallowed up in litigation. “ The 
zemindars, pressed on the one hand by the officers of Government, and 
shut out on the other from all summary means of doing them- 
selves justice in the dealings with the ryots, fell one by ona 
Soe rain EE a0 paid wie Waiaiteaine of | Lak 
w auction ; ged, so rapid was the C) 
clad of persons, ‘to whom Lord Cornwallis had looked as 
the regenerators of their country, that in 1795—that is to say 
within two years after ‘permanent settlement’ was completed— 
nearly one-third of the zemindaries in Bahar, and Orissa, 
changed hands.” Meantime litigation went on ata fearful rate. In 
the district of Burdwan alone, at the pat co a there were thirty 
thousand suits pending before the Zillah Judge. The unavoidable 
consequence of such a stata of things was 2 fearful increase of crime 
and misery; the gaols crowded with prisoners; dacoity, burglary, 

* The only occasion in which this power .was used by the Board of 
was in the case of Lord Elllenboro’ 
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arson, robbery, and every other crime 
head ogainst a Government which was powerless 


peenrese them, 
“Tt is impossible,” says Gleig, in his ‘‘ British 


against society gaining rapid | liamentary declarations, and oft-repeated orders from home 


+ inst wars 
‘of conquest, Lord Wellesley abstained from taking immediate sove- 


ia” (who refers | reignty over the whole; but he made a disposition of it which, in the 


in confirmation to the Fifth Report of the Select Committee on East.| course of a very short time, brought it to the same end. A portion was 


India affairs of the period), ‘to read 
papy’s most intelligent servants of.the state of the country, and of the 
causes of its moral decline, without’ receiving a full conviction that, 
with the best intentions in the world, Lord Cornwallis, by his financial 
and judicial reforms, brought more injury upon British Indiz than had 
been brought by all his predecessors put together.” big 
On the other -hand, such are the wide iiferences of opinion on all 
matters of Indian history, there are those who maintain that Lord 
Cornwallis was eminently successful in his internal government. Mr. 
Macfarlane, in accordance with Sir John Malcolm, says .—‘‘ His great 
efiorts bad all been attended with extraordinary success. If in minor 
matters some of his attempted reforms were failures, he yet left be- 
hind bim emong the natives a good name, and the enviable repu- 
tation of having always entertained the best intentions. Some great 
reforms and chenges he certainly effected both in the civil and military 
establishments of India, being aided therein by the new Acts of 
Parliament, and by the poesestion of that unity of power, and that 
absolute control over the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay which 
Hastings never possessed; and it is asserted by a very competent 
authority that the system of internal rule which he introduced into 
the provinces of Bengel and Bahar will ever reflect the highest honour 
on bis name.” ; i 
In his relations with native Powers Lord Cornwallis was guided b 
ample and detailed instructions from the Home Government, whic 
were oJ] based upon peace principles. An arrangement was made with 
the Nawab of Oude by which the Indian Government undertook the 
defence of bis territories, disavowing all right of interference in the 
internal administration of affairs for a fixed payment of fifty lacs of 
rupees per annum. A renewed alliance, also, was made with the 
Nizam for exmed arsistance in case of need against any Power not in 
elience with the British nation; and here the external operations of 
his L ordsbip’s Government might have ended, but for the reappearance 
of on c]d enemy under circumstances too formidable to be overlooked. 
Tizpoo Saib, after the treaty of 1784, had become by far the most 
yominent Power in India. Furious in his zeal for the cause of 
Siemens he hed even adopted the title of Sultan, or Padisha, which 
had hitherto keen appropriated to the Great Mogul, and held all the 
surrounding States, particularly those under native Hindoo Princes, 
in texr0r of bisname. His animosity against the English was una- 
bated, end only waited the opportunity of displayingitself. Atlength, 
invited, and aided to a great extent, by the French, who were again 
at wur with us, the occasion seemed opportune, and in December, 
1789, in violation of the treaty of 1784, which extended not only to 
the English, but to their allies also, he attacked, with the intention of 
conquering, the Rajah of Travancore—a little kingdom at the south- 
west extremity of India, The result was a new combination against 
the common foe; new treaties, offensive and defensive, between our 
Government, and the Nizem and the Peishwa, respectively; and a 
war which the gallant Cornwallis eventually carried into the very 
heart of the Mysozean territory. Seringapatam, the capital, after four 
vigorcus diwali: was on the point of being taken by regular attack, 
when 'lippoo (24th February, 1792) averted the calamity—though only 
temporarily—by signing a peace which effectually and for ever 
sunulled bis yower. Ey this treaty he consented to cede thehalf of his 
dcominicns, to be teken from districts contiguous to the territories of 
the confederates, part of which were restored to the Mahrattas, part to 
the Nizom; whilst the British obtained three districts—the first on the 
wertern frontier of the Carnatic, comprehending the Baramahl and 
the Lower Ghauts; the second, a district surrounding Dundagul; and 
the ibind, the dominicns tributary to the Sultan on the coast of 
Malabar. It was stipulated, in addition, that Tippoo should pay 
three crores and thirty lacs of rupees (about £3,500,000) towards the 
expenses of the war, and should release all prisoners ; and he de- 
livered up his two sons as hostages for the due performance of these 
engagements, 
‘The war breaking out again between England and France, the latter 
again lost to us all their factories, including Pondicherry. 
Lord Cornwallis resigned the Government of India in 1793, and was, 
in acknowledgment of bis services, raised to the rank of Marquis. 
During the five years’ Government (1793-8) of Sir John Shore, an old 
and mucb-respected civil officer of the Company, who had once served 
with Hastings, the neutrality system was pursued to the extreme of 
weakness, scmetimes to the extent of breach of faith with our allies, 
and the prestige of our arms was impaired equally amongst friend and 
foe. We reiused assistance to the Nizam when his territories were 
invaded ly Scindia, the Mahratta chief, and an unfavourable treaty 
was the result. On the other hand, our interference ina disputed 
succession to the throne of Oude was conceded upon advantageous 
conditions—the annual subsidy was increased from fifty-six to seventy- 
gix lace, the fortress of Allahubad and dependent Ghauts surrendered 
in perpetuity, with other arrangements made as to our armed con- 
tingent, &c., which tended to put the territory almost wholly into 
our hands. ‘Finally, the French and all other Europeans were to 
be rigorously excluded from the service of the Nawab. 
Sir John Shore, who had saved much, and made much, for the Com- 
pany by his ignoble policy, received the warm thanks of | the Directors 
on bis return, and was created an Irish Peer by the title of Baron 
Teignmouth; but, such the clumsy and uncertain action of the system 
now in operation under Act of Perliament, that he was succeeded by 
& man who during nearly seven years carried on a policy diametri- 
cally opposite to it, and contrary to the very letter and spirit of all the 
declarations of the Directors, the Board of Control, and Parliament 
itself, on the subject. 


VI.—LORD WELLESLEY’S GOVERNMENT.—1798-1805. 

THE MARQUIS OF WELLESLEY’S AMBITIOUS AND DAZZLING POLICY.— 

COMPLETE CONQUEST AND DISMEMBERMENT OF MYSORE.—EN- 

CROACHMEN'TS OF BRITISH INFLUENCE IN THE NIZAM, IN OUDE, 

IN SURAT, IN THE CARNATIC.—THE MAHRATTA WAR,—THE 

TREATY OF BASSEIN.—THE VICTORIES OF ASSAYE AND DELHI.— 

RECALL OF LORD WELLESLEY IN THE MIDST OF HIS TRIUMPHS. 
No one can deny that the Government of Lord Mornington, after- 
wards created, and better known as, the Marquis of Wellesley, fills a 
brilliant page in the annals of India, and of the mother country in its 
eonnection with her—a page sufficiently illumined, if it did but con- 
tain the name of the hero whose glorious career was here inaugurated, 
and who, in after years, was destined to control and change the des- 
tinies of Europe. But, dazzling as are his achievements on the out- 
side, they are mostly but the triumphs which superior Might, directed 
by superior astuteness, can always achieve, whether in alliance with 
Right or not. They were often obtained by means which, applied in 
the affairs of individuals, would have been justly pronounced shabby, 
disingenuous, we are afraid it must be added, dishonourable; expedients, 
in which the tactics of the Jew money-lender, the pettifogging lawyer, 
and the highwayman were unscrupulously resorted to, as they best 
suited the objectin view; and whilst, as their fruit, they established in 
an unmistakable manner the supremacy and power of the British rule, 
they effectually removed its last pretensions to generosity, and destroyed 
the last remnants of sympathy for it in the breasts of the native 
Princes, Thus was a new empire created for us, upon an extended and 
entirely new basis, or basis of complete isolation from local alliances 
and influences. The responsibilities attendant upon such an empire 


were, of course, proportionally novel and great; and their extent, and 


the new complications of policy to which they may lead, have not yet, 
éven in our day, been fully ascertained. ; 

Lord Wellesley’s first act after his landing at Madras was a wise 
and commendable one: it was to restore our Xt with the 

izam, which Sir John Shore’s shameless neutrality had so im- 
paired, and to prevail on him to remove from his the French 
officers who had for some time commanded amongst them. 

Our old enemy Tippoo was next to bo dealt with. He was 
clearly ascertained to be plotting against us with the French at the 
Mauritius, and with Bonaparte, who had peice landed in Baypt 

for the liberation of India; ” in other words, for the expulsion C) 

glish. The crisis was imminent, and Lord Wellesley met it with 

coming vigour. A brief and triumphant campaign by General 
Harris, under whom served General Baird and Colonel Arthur 
‘Wellesley, was terminated by the assault and capture of Seringapatam 
(4th of May, 1799), and the death of the Tiger Tippoo amidst its ruins. 
The dismemberment of Mysore followed. Outof respect for the Par- 


the accounts given by the Com-" 


given to the Nizam; a portion was offered to the Peishwa of the Mah- 
rattas, but refused; a portion—a very important portion, lying along the 
sea-shore, and serving to connect the Company’s possessions—was taken 
in the British name: and, in order to save appearances, a fourth por- 
tion, smaller than any, was formed into an independent principality; 
and Maharajah Krishna Oudawer, a child of six years old, the lineal 
i pomen of the ancient Hindoo dynasty of Mysore, which Hyder 

, Tippoo’s father, had forcibly dispossessed, was put upon the throne, 
under the protection, or rather under the complete control, of the Com- 
pany, both in its military defences, its internal government, and its 
external relations. The territory conquered from Tippoo, and annexed 
covertly or openly to the possessions of the Company, exceeded in 
dimensions 20,000 square miles; and gave a new form and consistency 
to its empire in the South of India, ‘he jrevenue immediately 
derived was very large. 

Lord Wellesley next turned his attention to the Deccan, the Nizam 
of which had vainly sought for our covenanted support against the 
Mahrattas in the time of Sir John Shore, and with whom a renewal of 
friendly relations and influence had been the first object of his Lord- 
thip’s cuccessful solicitude after his arrival in India. The pretence for 
interference was theimbecility of the Nizam, and the ill-disguised hos- 
tility of the Mahrattas, of whom he might become the tool. Pressing 
on his scheme “with equal firmness and address,” the Governor- 
General obtained a cession of land, instead of the monthly stipend 
agreed to be paid for the British contingent, as well as an enlarged 
contract for the latter, which foreboded a further cession of land on 
ecme juture occasion. In effect, by the treaty of October, 1800, the 
Nizam ceded to the English all the territories he had obtained from 
Mysore, under the treaties of 1792 and 1799; accepted an increased 
force of our troops for his protection ; and put his sovereign rights in 
matters of peace end war under our control; in return for which we 
guaranteed him the enjoyment of what remained of his puppet 
attributes. 

Whilst the ink with which this document was yet wet, and when its 
effect must have been duly appreciated by surrounding Princes, Lord 
Wellesley had the coolness to propose similar terms of protection to 
the Mahratta chief, offering him at the same time the share which 
had been reserved for him of the territories of Mysore. But Scindia 
resisted all these allurements, and the consequence was that the re- 
served portion of Tippoo’s late dominions was divided between the 
English and the Nizam—in other words became all British territory. 

Oude was dealt with even yet more rigorously, and with even less 
care for saving appearances. Under the pretence of threatened danger 
from Cabul the aged Nawab was applied to to accept of an additional 
‘contingent of troops, beyond even the number assigned him by Sir 
Jobn Shore; and when his Highness hesitated, and put us off witha 
talk of abdication which he did not fulfil, the dismissal of the whole 
of his army was insisted upon, and a territorial cession in lieu of a 
money subsidy, in return for our protection. The Nawab saw it use- 
lees to resist, and therefore consented. About,a third of his territo- 
ries was reserved to him; the remaining two-thirds, which comprised 
all the frontier districta, and the revenues of which were estimated at 
one crore and thirty-six lacs of rupees, passed into the hands of the 
Company. The small principality of Furrahabad, which had long 
been dependent upon Oude, but under a separate Prince, was also 
seized, in spite of the urgent protestations of its young sovereign. 

In like manner the Nawab of Surat was forcibly induced to sur- 
render the government of his small territory for the empty title of 
sovereignty, accompanied by an annual pension. In Tanjore the 
views of the British Governor were favoured by the opportune dis- 
covery of a pretended flaw in the title of the reigning Prince, Ameer 
Sing; and (the superior pretensions of one Sispojee, the adopted son 
of Rajah Tuljejee, and who, in gratitude for Lord Wellesley’s espousal 
of his cause, bartered the independence of his country fora pension. 

but the proceedings adopted against the Nawab of Arcot were of a 
still more arbitrary charecter, and founded upon pretensions in open 
viclation of the lew of nations. It appears that amongst the secret 
records found in Tippoo Sultan’s palace, after the capture of Seringa- 
patam, was an extensive correspondence in cypher, which the present 
Nawab and his father had carried on with Tippoo Sultan, and Hyder 
Ali, in which were numerous expressions indicative of a hostile feel- 
ing towards the English. Lord Clive, the son of thegreat Clive, being Go- 
vernor of Madras, was authorised by the Governor General to make a 
searching inquiry into the matter; and the result was a report from 
the former, in which, on the ground of “internal treachery, and of open 
opposition to our interests in the Carnatic, established by treaty,” he 
recommended “the immediate resumption of the civil and military 
government of the Carnatic,” under such provisions for the Nawab and: 
bis Court as his Lordship might “be pleased to authorise.” Lord 
Wellesley was not long in acting upon this advice, which was exactly 
in accordance with his ambitious views; and, without the slightest 
previous intimation, a detachment of troops was marched into the 
Carnatic, and surrounded the palace where the Nawab was lying at 
the point of death. Immediately upon his decease (July 15th, 1801) 
the Commissioners appointed to conduct the business of abdication 
entered the palace, and, in pee of the young heir and his 
guardians, unfolded “’ the proofs of the late Sovereign’s guilt,” and re- 
Pacha him to resign his throne, upon the terms dictated by the 

overnor-General. After a short but fruitless attempt to cajole the 
young Prince into a compliance with this extraordinary demand, “the 

nglish authorities were driven to take a step which for some time 
had keen determined upon should all other expedients fail. There was 
some cause to suspect that Hussain Ali was not the son of Omdut 
ul Omrah, but a suppositious child palmed upon him by one 
of his secondary wives. Of that circumstance, though at any other 
; moment perfectly immaterial, they resolved to avail themselves, by 
setting up Azee ul Dowlah, a son of Ameer ul Omrah, the next in 
succession after the direct line, as a rival to Hussain;” and, sur- 
rounded by British bayonets, this pretender was placed upon the 
Musnud, after having signed a treaty by which the whole civil and 
military government of the Carnatic became vested in the Company. 
The unhappy Hussain only survived his misfortune a few months— 
dying on the 6th of April, 1802, within a few days of the death of the 
Ameer Sing, the deposed Rajah of Tanjore. 

The Mahratta states, occupying so important a position in the very 
centre of India, were next to be dealt with. The hand of friendship 
and the bribe had already been held out immediately upon the fall of 
Tippoo, and contemptuously rejected. But the dissensions of rival 
chiefs occasioned internal weakness, and afforded us an opening. It 
were unnecessary to go into thedetails of these revolutions. Suffice it to 
say that the rival houses of Scindia and Holkar held the balance be- 
tween them, and were now in open hostility: the former being in 
alliance with the Peishwa, or head of the Mahratta confederacy. fi a 
pitched battle near Poonah (Oct. 25, 1802), the latter gained a decisive 
victory over his opponents, and the Peishwa found himself compelled 
to throw himself under the protection of the British The Treaty of 
Bassein was signed, by which theCompany not only engaged to furnish 
6000 men, for the support of whom was assigned a territory yielding 
twenty-six lacs of rupees, but to bring forward any further amount of 
force that might be necessary to re-establish the Peishwa in his pre- 
scriptive rights. Further, the Peishwa undertook to exclude from his 
service all Europeans, except subjects of the British Crown ; to make no 
wars of aggression; to submit all his quarrels with other States to the 
arbritration, and generally in all that concerned his foreign relations, 
to the direction of the British Indian Government. He also abandoned 
his claim of Chout on the British possessions in Guzerat. 

On the strength of this treaty, after an abortive attempt of Holkar 
to place a nominee of his own on the throne, the Peishwa was escorted 
by his new allies with military honours, or rather in military vassalage, 
to Poonuh, and reinstated in the outward forms of power. Scindiah 
Was invited to accede to the treaty of Bassein ; but declined, as he saw 
in it too plainly the destruction of his country’s liberties. A similar 
feeling pervaded the Mahratta confederates generally, who forgot 
their mutual feuds in the common danger, ane: organi! a 
combined resistance to the common foe, To meet this opposi- 
tion the Governor-General determined to bring all the resources 
at his disposal into operation. General Lake was commissioned to 
Hindostan; and General Wellesley (afterwards the Duke of Welling- 
ton) to the Deccan, with powers, both military and political, almost 
unlimited ; and now commenced one of the most brilliant campaigns 
which has marked the history of our Indian possessions. Under the 
former the hard-fought and glorious battle of Assaye—none the less 
glorious because won by, or in spite of, a mistake (Sept. 28, 1803); 
and under the latter the brilliant victory near Delhi—secured by a 
feint (September 7)—followed up by other successes in each quarter, 

accomplished the discomfiture of Scindia, and threw all his extensive 
possessions into the hands of the British, The most important conse- 


quence attendant upon these triumphs was that it gave us the oppor- 
tunity of making a new disposition of the Mogul Crown, or rather of 
restoring it to the representatives of the former owners, and thereby 
obtaining the sanction of an Imperial authority to all our proceedings, 
which we had not hitherto possessed. Shah Sujah, the blind and aged 
descendant of Aurungzebe, was a wretched prisoner in the hands of 
the Mahratta chief when we entered Delhi; and the first act of 
General Lake was to recognise his sovereignty, and to reinstate him in 

the palace of his ancestors. In return the grateful Emperor ceded all hig 
authority to the Company, and gave up the treasure captured at Delhi 

as a donation to the victorious army. 

Some further reverses completely subdued the spirit of the Mahratta 
chiefs, who sued in earnest for peace; and treaties were signed to that 
end. The Rajah of Berar ceded to the Company the whole province of 
Cuttack, and to the Nizam several important tracts of country abutting 
on his frontier, renouncing at the same time all claim to Chout. 
Scindia resigned to the English his Sovereignty in the Dooab, the 
fort and territory of Ahmednugger, with the whole of his possessions 
from the Adjuntee Hills to the Godavery; he also formally relin- 
quished the control which he had claimed to exercise over the person 
of the Emperor, and all payments of any kind, either from the Com- 
pany or its allies. Both these Princes, covenanted against the employ~- 
ment of Europeans, and became effectually subsidiaries to the British 
Government. A number of petty Princes, the Rajahs of Bhurtpore, 
Joodepoor, Jeypoor, Mocherry, and others, whose dominions lay con-~ 
tiguous to those both of Scindia and the Company, were declared in- 
by apc of the Mahratta chiefs and placed under British protection. 

he war was then prosecuted against Holkar with uninterrupted 
success, except in the instance of the disastrous retreat of General 
Monson. Scindia and the Peishwa himself for a time joined us 
against the rival chief, upon being assured by the Britisn Government 
that it had no intention to obtain any accession of territory, but 
would gladly make over to them any conquests which might be wrested 
from the common enemy; and everything seemed to indicate as near 
at hand the ‘complete subversion of the Mahratta Prince, when Lord 
Wellesley was suddenly recalled, and the Marquis of Cornwallis 
arrived (30th July, 1805) to take his place, under whom a totally 
different policy was immediately adopted. Peace was now to ba 
made on any terms, as essential to the calm of British states- 
men, and the security of British interests. All points of difference 
were to be conceded rather than delay the settlement. 


VIL.—GOVERNMENTS OF SIR GEORGE BARLOW AND LORD 
MINTO.—1805—1813. 


PEACE SIGNED WITH THE MAHRATTA CHIEPS BY SIR GEORGE 
BARLOW—MUTINY OF VELLORE—MUTINY OF MADRAS—DIFLO- 
MATIC PROCEEDINGS OF LORD MINTO IN AFFGHANISTAN, &C. 


Lord Cornwallis dying within a few weeks after his second arrival in 
India (5th Oct., 1805) the contemplated arrangements were carried 
to completion in a congenial spirit by Sir George Barlow, who suc~- 
ceeded to the government. By the treaty with Scindiah certain dis- 
tricts were ceded, and an annual pension of four lacs of rupees 
assigned to him, besides jaghires to his wife and daughter. Tha 
British Government, on its part, engaged not to enter into any treatios 
with the Rajahs of Oudepoor, Joudpoor, Kutch, and other chiefs, tri- 
butaries of Scindia. By the treaty with Holkar the latter renouaced 
all right to the districts of Tank Rampoorah, Boondes, &., as well 
as to such as lay north of the Chambul; relinquished all claims upon 
Kooch, and Bundelkund, upon the British Government and its allies, 
He agreed to retain no Europeans in his service without the consent of 
the British Government, whilst the Company engaged not to interfera 
with any Rajahs or other dependants of Holkar south of the Chumbul, 
and to restore Chandore, Zaulnah, and other places beyond the Taptes 
and Godavery, which had been wrested from him during the war. 
Finally, an individual called Sirjee Rao Gautka, a treacherous foe of 
the British was to be excluded from the service of Holkar, as he had 
been elready from that of Scindiah. 

The general conditions of this peace were moderate enough on both 
sides: but there were one or two incidents connected with it which, 
to speak of them in plain terms, involved a breach of faith on the part 
of the British Government in respect to its less-powerful allies. ‘There 
were clauses in the original treaty for the cession of Tank Rampoorah 
to the English, and recognising the independence of Boondee. These 
clauses were abandoned by Sir George Barlow, on the completion of 
the treaty, because he did not wish to involve himself in the duty of 

rotection, which they implied; and thus these chieftains, who had 

served the British faithfully and zealously during the war, were, on 
the return of peace, consigned to the tender mercies of a vindictive 
superior. Upon a similar principle the Rajah of Jeypoor, who had 
accepted a subsidiary alliance from the British in the time of their 
need, was abruptly cast off, and his district placed at the mercy of 
Holkar, who committed dreadful ravages in it on his way to his head- 
quarters. This was not the first time, nor the last, when our Indian 
Government, acting upon purely selfish motives, have lightly aban- 
doned the most solemn engagements with its native dependents. 

Sir George Barlow’s term of office, which was chiefly occupied in 
adjusting and bringing to a close the vast schemes of policy opened by 
Lord Wellesley, was only further distinguished by the occur- 
rence of a mutiny amongst the native troops at Velore, under cir- 
circumstances somewhat peculiar, and which at one moment 
threatened most serious issues. In the spring of 1806 symptoms of 
insubordination were manifested by a portion of the Madras troops, 
the ostensible cause of which was a regulation promulgated in genera! 
orders, sanctioned by Sir John Cradock, the Commander-in-Chief, ang 
approved by the Governor, Lord William Bentinck. By this order the 
sepoys were required to appear on parade with their chins clean- 
shaved, and the hair on the upper lip cut after the same pattern, and 
never to wear the distinguishing marks of caste, nor their earrings, when 
in uniform. A heed-dress of a new pattern, which was considered to 
be an imitation of the feringee hat, was also ordered for the sepoys; 
whilst, in aggravation of all, the turn-screw attached to the fore part 
of the uniform was converted inte a cross, the symbol of the Christian 
faith. .All these regulations were looked upon by the sepoys as inno- 
vations upon the privileges of their caste, and sinister attacks upon 
their religion ; and the result was an outbreak, in which much blood 
was shed, and many atrocities committed; and which, but for the 
timely errival and gallant exertions of Colonel Gillispie with his 19th 
Light Dragoons from Arcot, might have proved triumphant, and 
spread its baneful influence throughout the native army of the Presi- 
dency. On the suppression of the revolt some examples were made 
amongst the mutineers; after which the obnoxious regulations were 
withdrawn, and Lord G. Bentinck and Sir John Cradock, who had 
been the unfortunate authors of the mischief, were recalled. 

Under the Government of the same Sir George Barlow originated 
ancther mutiny in the Madras army, but this was amongst the 
European officers, and though only brought to open issue after that 
functionary had quitted the Governor Generalship, and accepted the 
Governorship of Madras*, may be more conveniently disposed of 
here. At the close of the first Mahratta war, in consequence of tho 
impoverished state of the Company’s resources, extensive retrench- 
ments were resolved upon in‘ the military department of Madras, 
amongst which the abolition of the “tent contract,” in virtue of 
which officers commanding native corps had hitherto received a per- 
manent monthly allowance in cantonments as well as in the field, 
during peace or war, on condition of providing suitable camp- 
equipage for the seldiers of their regiments when required. During 
the Government of Lord W. Bentinck, Colonel Munro, the Quarter- 
master General,-to whom the subject was referred, had presented a 
report recommending the abolition of this allowance; and, under Sir 
George Barlow, it was attempted to carry out this recommendation 
(May, 1808). Asnost angry feud ensued, in the coursa of which 
Colonel Munro was put under arrest, and threatened with a court: 
martial for the remarks which he had made in the matter, which 
were considered to involve aspersions upon the characters of the 
officers in the service, but afterwards released by the Government. 
After a most unseemly struggle, in which some overt acts of mutiny 


were committed, the Government got the upper hand; and, afte-a—— ~ 
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few examples had been made amongst the 

volters, order was restored (Aug. 189). 
Lerd Minto succeeded Sir Go: 

General. His Lordship, when Sir Gi 


opponent of Warren Hastings, and had-always be 


* On the appointment of Lord Minto as Governor General (éth July, 
1807), Sir George Barlow accepted the Governorship of Madras, vacsicd 
by the recall of Lord W. Bentinck. 
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neutrality and non-aggressive policy in India. He had also nurtured 
a favourite theory for introducing a sort of “ balance of power;” but he 
had-not been long in office before he found the impossibility of realising 
thesepreconceived notions. He found a state of bree the conse- 

uences of the Mahratta wat,.which was most deplorable, and called 

oudly for the interposition of a controlling authority. The territories 
of petty Princes, which were interposed between those of the Company 
ani ‘great Mahratta chiefs, the prey to oppression and anarchy— 
overrun be Pindarees, who were robbers by profession, and other free- 
booters, coerced by their feudatory superiors. They complained griev- 
ously of these enormities; and urged that the British Government, in 
assuming to itself the exercise or direction of the functions of the 
Emperor, was bound to see them righted. Lord Minto interfered 
slightly in the affairs of the Nizam; and between the Peishwa and 
certain of his feudatories, in a manner which recognised and confirmed 
a sort of supremacy in the British Government; but his instructions 
from the Home Government prevented him from a more general adop- 
one’ “A the principle had he been inclined to it, which seems not im~- 
probable. 

In external affairs the government of Lord Minto was distinguished 
by one or two events of some importance. The rumoured schemes of 
Bonaparte for the invasion of India, via the North-Western states, 
led to an embassy in that direction, ably conducted by Mr. Elphin- 
stone, which ended in the opening of amicable relations with the Shah 
of Cabool, the Ameers of Scinde, and the Rajah of Lahore, a treaty of 

rotection and mutual aid being signed with the last-named. Colonel 

alcolm’s mission to Persia was not attended by any direct result ; but 
another mission from the Crown of England, under Sir Harford Jones, 
originated a treaty with that Court for assistance in the defence of our 
frontier against the French for an annual payment of £100,000 
(March, 1809), It was also during Lord Minto’s administration that 
the Mauritius islands were taken from the French (July, 1810) and 
Java from the Dutch (August, 1811). These conquests, with the ex- 
eeption of the Isle of France, were restored at the Peace of 1814, 

Lord Minto resigned his office towards the close of the year 1813, 
having had occasion to qualify very materially his early opinions in 
favour of neutrality and non-interventions in the Government of India, 


VUL.—GOVERNMENTS OF LORDS HASTINGS AND 
AMHERST.—1813—1826. 

THE NEPAULESE WAR; SATISFACTORY IN ITS RESULTS—WAR 
WITH THE PINDAREES AND MAHRATTAS, WHO ARE COM- 
PLETELY SUBDUED—WAK AND CONQUESTS IN BURMAM—MUTINY 
OF BARRACKPORE—SIEGE AND CAPTURE OF BHURTPORE, 

Lord Hastings arrived in India (Oct., 1813) with the firmest convictions 

in favour of a peace policy; but difficulties were bequeathed tohim by 

his predecessor, which, before he had time to look round him, involved 
him in military operations of considerable magnitude and difficulty 

The Goorkas of Nepaul had been for some years gradually advancing 

towards our northern frontier beyond the Ganges, and conquering 

territories in the extensive plain called the Turaee, and some neigh- 
bouring districts, the zemindars of which were feudatories of the 

British Government. Repeated remonstrances having been made 

without effect, and outrages having been committed, even against the 

British police force established for the protection of some of the dis- 

puted districts, it became impossible, consistently with the public 

honour, longer to delay resorting to force for the expulsion of these 
mountain hordes. ‘Towards carrying the necessary operations into 
effect, the young Nawab of Oude, who had recently succeeded his 
father, was “prevailed upon” to advance about £2,000,000 sterling, 
at interest at six per cent. The first campaign (1814) was attended 
with inauspicious results, owing in great measure to erroneous 
strategy, in extending the attack, in four divisions, over too wide a 
line of frontier, broken up by mountains and forests; and in part 
to the incapacity of the officers intrusted with the command, 
whose conduct was at one time marked by over-weening con- 
fidence entailing disaster, at another by unbecoming and fatal 
supineness. In a second campaign the well-planned and vigorous 
operations of Sir David Ochterloney were crowned with suc- 
cess. The enemy, driven in on all sides (1816), signed a treaty 
of peace, by which he ceded to the English all the hill-country 
taken in the campaign; and the Turaee from one extremity to the 
other ; and evacuated the territory of Sethim Rajah, and consented to 
the reception of an English Minister at Catmandoo, The articles of 
this treaty were executed with rare punctuality; and the Governor- 
General showed a conciliatory spirit by restoring some of the con- 
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a rer 
quered territory, after a straight and even frontier had been drawn, 
marked at certain distances with pillars of masonry. ‘Che Nepaulese 
have never since given us any trouble; but, on the contrary, have , 
evinced towards us a stanch friendship. The Ghoorka levies in the. .- 
Company's service have always shown themselves faithful and brave. 

The disturbed and threatening state of affairs in Ventral India ne 
claimed the attention of the Governor-General. The Pindarrees, were»: 
ravaging the country far and wide; and the Peishwa, Scindia, and 
other Mahratta potentates were secretly in alliance with them, with 
the mere hope and object of giving us trouble. The Court of Directors in 
London, after repeated representations on the subject, at length gave 
a tardy assent to the measures necessary for crushing these freebooters; 
and these, as was generally the case with our operations in India, occa- 
sioned, as will be seen, a considerable accession of territory and poli- 
tical influence tothe Company. At the date when these operations com- 
menced, the Nawab of Nagpoor chanced to die, leaving a disputed 
succession ; and we recognised and supported the claim of Assa Suheb, 
for a consideration of seven and a half lice of rupees per annum. But 
our new ally was guilty of the usual treachery against his protectors, 
and the usual tyranny and misrule at home. He disgraced the 
musnud with blood and crime, and negotiated with the Muhratta 
Chiefs an alliance for the purpose of our expulsien. In consequence 
he became involved in a common fate with the common foe; and, alter 
a vain struggle, was dispossessed of his throne, to which the British 
Government (1819) appointed a new occupant—a mere nominal appoint- 
ment—the whole country, with its resources, being virtually annexed 
to the Company's dominions. Meantime, the treacherous Peishwa, 
after a long and erratic campaign, marked by many reverses, was 
finally beaten at Poona (1818), and signed a treaty by which he 
renounced for ever his authority as head of the Mahratta nation, and 
became a State prisoner in the hands of the Company, with an annuul 
pension of eight lacs of rupees, or about £100,000 sterling. The 
whole of the Peishwa’s dominions were formally taken possession of in 
the nume of the Company, with the exception of a small territory 
annexed to the to vn of Sattara, in which they re-established a Rajah, 
in strict dependence upon them. Holkur was left but a fragment of 
his vast possessions; whilst Scindia, who had remained in alliance 
with us, has retained his sovereignty undiminished in extent, however 
much shorn of its greatness, The effect of these arrangements was to 

ive the Company’s government a direct control over two-thirds of the 
fadian continent; all within the Indus and the Ganges being now 
either their own or in strict and dependent alliance with them. It 
was, indeed, publicly given out that the Company’s Government had 
taken the place of that of the Mogul—an announcement which was re- 
ceived in all parts with ready acquiescence. ‘the Pindarree War, 
which was the original motive of the operations which led to these im- 
portant results, was carried on with so much vigour and success in the 
years 1817 and 1818, that the whole of their chiefs were either cap- 
tured or had surrendered, and their future tranquillity was secured by 
the concession of some grants of land. 

Lord Hastings having thus consolidated the British power, and esta- 
blished peace and security within the length and breadth ot India, 
retigned his important irust, and was succeeded as Governor General 
by. Une Amherst, who entered upon the duties of his office in 
August, 1823. He foune the state of the Company's empire internally 
one of perfect repose; but a new enemy on the Eastern frontier, 
who by their encroachments upon our territory, and thew generally 
overbearing and threatening conduct, rendered an appeal to arms 
imperative. 

The Burmese are a people intermediate between the Chinese and the 
Hindoos. A race of soldiers, pursuing war for the sake of conquest 
and fortune, cruel, overbearing, the foundations of their empire was laid 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, by the conquestof Ava, and 
several provinces of Siam, and other minor States around. The result 
was that, in 1823, the Burmese empire extended from the ninth to the 
twenty seventh degree of north latitude, end from the ninety-tirst to 
the ninety-ninth of east longitude; being bounded on the north by 
Thibet, on the east by China and Siam, on the south by Malaya, and 
on the west by the bay of Bengal and the British frontier. ney early 
manifested a jealousy of the English power, with which they seemed 
desirous to court a contest. As early as 1794 they evinced contempt for 
our territorial rights, by pursuing across the frontier, into Chittagong, 
certain Mughs of Arracan, who were flying from their tyranny ; 
though they retired when formally required to do so. During many 
subsequent years, more of the same unfortunate outcasts came into 
the British territory, and effected a settlement reluctantly tolerated by 
the Government; who, however, refused to give them up, and resisted 
all attempts to pursue them. A sort of irregular border warfare, 
attended by much angry feeling on both sides, was thus established, 
which could not but lead, sooner or later, to open_ hostilities, 
It happened, during great part of this time, that the British arms 
being fully occupied elsewhere, the Government treated this affair 
with greater forbearance than they would otherwise have been dis- 
posed to doj; and this forbearance was construed as originating in 
weakness by an insolent neighbour who rejoiced in the titles of “the 
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fortunate King of the White Elephants, Lord of the Seas and Harth, 
Lord of the Golden Palace, &c.” In 1817, when the Maharatta war 
was at its height, the Burmese King extended his conquests across the 
Garron Hills, and took pcssession of the small states on the left of the 
Brahmapootra; and this they followed up by sending a written com- 
munication to the Governor-General, in which he laid claim to the 
eevee of Chitagong, Dacca, Moorshedabad, and Cassimbuza, and 
emanded that the British should either withdraw from them or pay 
tribute for them. This insolent mandate Lord Hastings affected to 
treat asa forgery; and “the fortunate King of the White Elephants, 
&c.,” wus glad to acquiesce in the ee as a convenient loop- 
hole to escape from a difficulty which he was not yet prepared to 
face. At length, however, towards the close of 1823, the Burmese were 
ilty of renewed acts of aggression, which brought the quarrel so 
ong repkling, to a crisis. 

In anight foray they they seized upon a small island, or sandbank. 
called Shepuree, situated at the mouth of the Tiknaaf, an arm of the 
sea which divides a part of Chittagong from <Arracan, and followed 
this up by encroachments in the adjacent provinces. These acts were 
resented by a declaration of war, and preparations for active hostilities 
immediately commenced. 

The scheme of ope) ations against the Burmese was boldly conceived. 
but it partially failed in the commencement for want of a proper con- 
sideraticn of the requirements of the case. The plan was to invade 
the enemy’s territories by means of a naval expedition to Rangoon, 
and thence by means of the boats of the country up the Irawaddy to 
the cupital. The first part of the operations was successfully accom- 
plir-hed; Fa ou was occupied without resistance (May 11, 1824), the 
place having been deserted by the inhabitants on the approach of our 
aimements. But when it came to the projected expeditions into the 
interior; the means of conveyance were wanting, as well as the 
necerea y provisions, for the natives could supply neither. Meantime 
the rainy season had set in, and sickness carried off many of our 
thoops. <A tedious campaign of outposts, stockades, and ambuscades 
was siill carried on, in which we made slow but gradual progress. 
These operations, skilfully directed by Sir Archibald Campbell, were 
marked throughout by a spirit of daring exploit and undaunted cou- 
rage on the part of our troops. At length, after the fall successively 
of Sarawah, Dinoben, and Malloon, the King of Ava was brought to 
his senses aud sved for peace. A treaty was forthwith negotiated and 
signed at Yandabos (Feb. 1826), by which the King of Ava renounced 
his sovereignty over Assam, Cachar, and Jylna, recognised the inde- 

ndence «f Munnipore, and ceded the whole of Tenasserim to the 

ritich, whose boundary was in future to be the mountains of 
Arracun; moreover to pay a crote of rupees, in four instalments, and 
full privileges to English ships visiting his ports. The King of 
sigm was included in the general pacification. 

The following is quoted as the account given “on authority” of 
this war and its results, in the Royal Chronicle of the Burmese :—“ In 
tho years 1186 and 1187 (of the Burmese era) the kula pya, or white 
strangers of the west, fastened a quarrel upon the Lord of the Golden 
Palace. They landed at Rangoon, took that place and Plame, and were 
permitted to advance as jar as Yadaboo; for the King from motives of 

iety and regard to life, made no preparation whatever to oppose them. 

he stiungers had spent vast sums of money in their enterprise, so 
that by the time they reached Yadaboo their resources were ex- 
heusted, and they were in great distress. They then petitioned the 
King, who, in his clemency and generosity, sent them large sums of 
money to pay their expenses k, and ordered them out of the 
country.” It is fair to add, however, that, notwithstanding all this 
rhodcomontade, as in the case of the Nepaulese so in that of the Bur- 
meee, every particular of the compact of pacification entered into was 
dischurged with promptitude and good faith. 

The pogress of the Burmese war was marked by one of those 
occurrences which, unhappily, have been but too frequent in the 
Indian urmy. About the middle of the year 1824, the 47th Bengal 
Native Infantry were ordered to march to Barruckpore, from which 
place it was intended that they should proceed by sea to join the 
Burmah «army. The regiment was ill-provided with bullocks for con- 
veyance and other necessaries for the journey, and, when they applied 
to the Commissariat tor them, they were curtly told to look out for 
what they wanted themselves. Arrived at Barruckpore, a heavy 
marching-order parade was ordered, when the men appeared without 
their knapsecks, under the plea that they were worn out and unfit 
for use. ‘They were informed that new ones were on their way, 
and that until their arrival they must use the old ones. They 
refused, however, to produce them; and part of the regiment, 
moreover, declared that they would not proceed to Rangoon or 
elsewhere by sea, as it involved the forfeiture of caste; nor would 
they move at all unless they were allowed double batta, a claim which, 
we believe, was in accordance with precedent in the case of troops 
about to take the field, but which, in the new spirit of economy at 
head quarters, was disallowed. All attempts to subdue the prevailing 
discontent by reasoning was unavailing; and ata parade on the day 
but one following the troops showed such symptoms of open mutiny 
that discharges of grapeshot were opened upon them, by which a con- 
siderable number (some accounts say about two hundred) were de- 
stroyed, whilst the rest broke and fled, throwing away their arms and 
accoutrements. Some of the fugitives were afterwards brought to 
trial and punished, some capitally, others by imprisonment and hard 
labour; after which the regiment was disbanded, and its number 
erased from the list of the army; the European officers being trans~ 
ferred to another raised in its place. The army of India was thus 
fortunately saved from the infection of a dangerous example by the 
prompt measures of Sir Edward Paget, the Commander-in -Chief, and 
the m which the occurrence occasioned amongst the resideuts at 
Calcutta alleyed. Butlet us not be hasty to coriclude that the fault 
was all cn the side of the unhappy sepoy, and that he had no grievances 
to complain of, amounting to breach of contract, which in 
his estimation, at least, justified revolt. Thornton, ——- of this 
outbreak, says'—“ It was the offspring of temporary disappointment 
end privation; and, excepting that such movements are fraught 
with evil suggestion for the future, it was calculated to excite little 
alarm. In the language of the Court of Inquiry oe to 
investigate and report on the unhappy affair, it was ‘an ebullition of 
ware at being compelled to march without the means of doing so’” 

This dark page in the military history of India was shortly after- 
wards compensated by a brilliant affair at Bh re. This fortress 
had been attacked without success by Lord e in 1805, and was 
eonsidered im ble, insomuch t it had become a sort of 

roverb that “India was not 7 conquered, for Bhurtpore had never 
en tuken.” The ground of attack on the present occasion was, as 
usual, the defence of the rights of the infant son of*the deceased 
Rajah against the pretensions of an usurping uncle. Poor Sir David 
Ochterlony, the hero of Nepaul, then Commander of the Forces, and 
Resident at Delhi, had already promised assistance, and commenced 
the necessary operations; but his conduct being unhandsomely 
rebuked and thwarted by the Calcutta Government, he retired in mor- 
tification to Meerut, where he shortly afterwards died. Not two 
months had elapsed, however, before his policy was confirmed aud acted 
upon by his successor, Sir Charles Metcalfe. The supposed impreg- 
nable city, surrounded by forest and ditch, was attacked by the briti 
troops under Lord Combermere, with upwards of a hundred pieces 
ofordnance, and eventually a breach being effected by means of a 
mine, was taken by assault January, 1825. ‘The fall of the capital was 
followed by the immediate submission of all the other towns and vil- 
aa in the principality; the young Rajah was conducted to the 
palace and seated on the throne by Lord Combermere, in the presence 
of en English regiment, there to reign under the “ protection” of the 
British Company. The victory was of most i tant consequence to 
us as regards the prestige of our name in India, Had we failed in 
this expedition all the North-western provinces, with Delhias a centre, 
would have put themselves in open revolt, and the supremacy of 
British rule would have been shaken throughout India. As it hap- 
peer directly the reverse was the case; our rule was confirmed, and 

e fall of Bhi carried dismuy and discouragement even to the 

Court of Ava, and to many countries beyond the limits of India. 


IX.—_GOVERNMENT OF LORD WM. BENTINCK.—1828-35. 
PEACE POLICY AGAIN RESUMED,—REVIEW OF THE AFFAIRS OP 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY.—PARTIAL RELAXATIONS OF THEIR 
COMMERCIAL MONOPOLY IN 1793 AND 1813.—COMMITTEES ON 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (1827, 1830, AND 1831).—RENEWAL 
@F TLE CHARTER (1834).—THE COMPANY'S COMMERCIAL CHA- 
RACTER ABOLISHED.—LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK’S REFORMS, 
Lord Awherst (resigned in March, 1827, and was succeeded by 
Lord William Bentinck, “whose former Indian career, as Governor of 
Madrer, had not been a very fortunate one,” and who landed at Cal- 
gutta in July, 1828. As ao military operations of importance were un- 


dertaken in the course of his seven years’ administration—the 
march of conquest was stayed, and, in the opinion of many, British 
empire in the East having reached its limits—this seems to be the 
proper occasion to review the civil and constitutional position of the 
East India Company, and the various measures of internal govern- 
ment carried out under their authority, since the date at which we last 
left the subject. 

The commercial monopoly of the East India Company had from the 
beginning been a subject of jealousy and complaint with the com- 
mercial classes of the United Kingdom, who at every renewal of tho 
charter made strenuous efforts for its abolition, The exclusive privi- 
leges of the Company became the more obnoxious to censure that, 
having their attention and means fully occupied with political and 
military operations, they took no heed to the improvement of thoir 
newly- acquired possessions, whilst at the same time they rigorously 
excluded others from the attempt. For any European to be found 
in India without a special license from the company was a misde- 
meanour, punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both; and if 
he persisted in his wrong he was punishable by transporta- 
tion. Thus, having no capital themselves to improve their posses- 
sions, the Company prohibited that of others from being employed 
tor the purpose. It was suspected further, that from the same cause— 
the preoccupation of their time and capital with matters extraneous 
to commercial pursuits the trading operations of the Company were 
not carried on to the same advantuge, either as respects the. parties 
engaged or the country generally, as the field would afford opportu- 
nities for if thrown open to individual enterprise. A 

The commerce with India was partially thrown open to individuals, 
but in Company’s ships, by the charter of 1793. A further relaxation 
of the Company’s monopoly was made at the renewal of the charter in 
1813 The Company in vain petitioned, alleging that without their 
commercial privileges they alll not maintain their political position, or 
territorial possessions. By the Act 56th Geo. LI., the trade with 
India (but not with China) was thrown open to ships of a given tonnage, 
under license from the Court of Directors, on whose refusal of it 
appeal lay to the Board of Control; and the resort of individuals to 
India for ‘commercial and other purposes was permitted under similar 
restrictions. Itwasalsoenacted that the Company’saccounts werehence- 
forth to be keptundertwoseparateheads—“territory” and “commerce” — 
and a general authority given to the Board of Control as to the appro- 
priation of territorial revenues, and surplus commercial profits after 
certain provisions. Furthermore the power of the Imperial Govern- 
ment was increased in other points; henceforth no Governor-General, 
Governor, or Commander-in-Chief was to be appointed, and no sus- 
pended or dismissed servant restored, without the sanction of the Crown. 

In 1826 strenuous efforts were commenced by Mr. Canning, who 
held the office of President of the Board of Control, to throw open some 
part of the China trade, at least as regarded the supply of foreign ports 
in Europe; and some concessions were the resultof acompromise. In 1827 
the same great statesman having become First Lord of the Treasury, 
a committee was appointed to consider the whole subject, who re- 
commended the entire dissolution of the “China monopoly;” but the 
sudden death of Mr. Canning put a stop to the further prosecution of 
this important suggestion. In 1830, Lord Elenborough in the House 
of Peers, and Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Peel in the Commons, 
obtained the appointment of Committees to inquire—Ist, whether 
it would be possible to conduct the Government of India, directly or 
indirectly, without the assistance of the Company? and, 2nd, whether 
the assistance of the Company should be afforded in the manner in which 
it had hitherto been afforded, or in some other way? The Reports of 
both these Committees were unfavourable to the continuance of the 
authority and privileges of the Company, whose evidence had been 
taken. In June, 1831, a new Committee was appointed, on the mo~ 
tion of Lord Glenelg, who made their report im 1832, extending to 
80U0 printed pages. The previous reports had been very nearly as 
voluminous; so that it could not be alleged that in anything that was 
subsequently done Parliament acted upon a scanty amount of infor- 
mation. In 1833, the Company’s Charter was renewed till 1854; but 
under conditions which entirely changed its character. It was to 
cease to trade altogether, and to occupy itself simply with the Govern- 
ment of its territories, in conjunction with the Board of Control. In 
return, a dividend of 104 per cent was guaran on the Company's 
Stock; and a sinking fund of £2,000,000 established for its ual 
redemption. Upon the whole,,we think, this cannot be considered a very 
bad bargain for the Company. They were confessedly without means ; 
were in debt to the extent of £25,000,000, at an averrage interest of 5 
per cent; and with an annual deficit accruing. The estimates for the 
year 1827-28 (for establishments abroad only) showed a total revenue 
of £22,852,516; against an expenditure of £23,978,941; leaving a 
deficiency of £1,126,425; and the amount of the annual deficit has 
since increased considerably, being on the average about two millions 
and a half sterling. 

We return now to Lord William Bentinck, whose mission was chiefly 
distinguished by the carrying out a system of economy in the various 
departments of the Government, accompanied by reductions of batta 
allowances to the army, reductions which had been ordained to many 
of his Lordship’s predecessors, who, however, had shrank from the 
odium ofenforcing them. It was now plain to see that the golden age 
of Indian rule was passed; and penury, discontent, and debt became 
too generally the fate of the employés, at least in the military ranks. 
He also abolished the punishment of flogging in the native army—a 
regulation which led to much jealousy and invidious feeling between 
them and the British troops: it has since been rescinded. 

The complete suppression of the practice of suttee, or self-immola- 
tion of widows, which had been considerably restrained under Lords 
Hastings.and erst, was a measure of less questionable propriety. 
His Lordships external policy was only marked by some efforts of 
friendly dip omacy with the Sikh ruler, Maharajah Runjeet Sing, 
and with the Ameers of Scinde, which laid the foundation of some 
subsequent complications; and by the conquest of the small Rajah of 
Coorg, and the annexation of his territories as part of the British Em~- 
pire (April, 1834). 

In March, 1885, Lord William Bentinck retired, and was succeeded 
by Lord Auckland, who arrived at the seat of Government towards the 

ose of the year. 


X.—GOVERNMENTS~ OF LORDS AUCKLAND, ELLENBO- 
ROUGH, HARDINGE, AND DALHOUSIE.—1835-1856. 


DISASTROUS EXPEDITION TO AFFGHANISTAN UNDER SIR JOHN 
KEANE.—THE BRITISH ARMY DESTROYED.—THEIR FATE AVENGED 
BY POLLOCK AND NOTT.—CONQUEST OF SCINDE AND GWALIOR. 
RECALL OF LORD ELLENBOROUGH.—OPERATIONS UNDER LORD 
HARDINGE AND LORD DALHOUSIE IN THE PUNJAUB, AND 
ANNEXATION THEREOF,—ANNEXATION OF OUDE, 


The operations recently undertaken in Nepaul and Burmah, which 
we have just described, were certainly contrary to the general pre- 
conceived line of policy of our Indian Government, which was opposed 
in principle to external war and annexation of territory. Both those 
expeditions, however, were forced upon us by the aggressive acts of 
others, and may be looked upon as strictly partaking of the character 
of defensive war, That in this result they led to an extension of 
territory is hardly to be wondered at; for from the nature of the 
circumstances it was necessary to discourage our troublesome neigh- 
bours from a repetition of attempts of the kind, from which we had 
suffered considerable inconvenience, by the infliction of an exem- 
plary penalty; and in so doing care was taken as well to improve and 
simplify, as to extend, our frontier. So judicious were the arrange- 
ments made on these occasions, that we have never since had occasion 
for the least disquiet or alarm in our extreme north-eastern pos- 
sessions, 

The accession of Lord Auckland to power was signalised by the 
undertaking of extensive operations on the extreme north-western 
frontier of India; operations of a mixed diplomatic and military 
character, which, though indirectly based upon considerations of ter- 
ritorial secutity, had not the imperative excuse of immediate danger 
from external attack to justify them, which we recognise in the 
ceerructiin At os tomate Aotignd of Seapets ovecaaing. Uiccegn tee 

rehension of the e 
Princes of Persia and Affghanistan, had Homtiae te un distuisted 
the authorities both of Calcutta and Leadenhall-street. Infected by 
this dread, and influenced by the representations of Lieutenant (after: 
wards Si Burnes, who had some time before been sent ona rovi 
mission amongst the sun native chiefs beyond the Sutle, Lord 
William Bentinck, towards the close of his administration, i 


a treaty with the Ameers of Scinde ‘for the navigation of the Indus, 


in. return for which we promised non-interference with their projects 
beyond the Sutlej—an patie rm which naturally served to excite the 
je sly and alarm of our old ally Runject Singh, the Lion of Lahore, 
an st Mahommed of Cabul, upon whom we had previously beea 
lite promises of goodwill and protection, and even suggestions of 
& BU . 

Such oa the uncertain position of our relations in this quarter when 
Lord Auckland, who was also influenced by tho representations and 
opinions of Burnes, determined to re matters to a crisis, After 
some deliberation it was resolved that Dost Mahommed was not to 
be trusted as an ally of England; and that he ought, therefore, to be 
dethroned. A convenient claimant for his throne was found in the 
old Shah Sujah, who was a sort of state prisoner in the hands of 
Runject Singh, and a treaty was accordingly signed with Sujah and 
Runjeet for the restoration of the former to the throne of his ancestors, 
and the passage of a British army through the Sikh country for the 
purpose of effecting it, Then (October, 1838) followed the famous 
proclamation of Simla, signed by his Lordship alone, and in 
opposition, as is supposed, to the opinion of a majority of the 
Council; this proceeding being in strict conformity with a pro- 
yision in the Charter Act, which permits the Governor-General 
to act alone, and on his own responsibility, when absent from Calcutta. 
Of the operations which followed we need give but a brief account, 
the more striking and painful incidents being still fresh in the memory 
of most of our readers. After a trying march through Scinde, in the 
course of which we were ruthlessly plundered by the Beloochees, with 
the sanction of our allies the Ameers, and through the Bolan Pass, in- 
fested by wild Affghans, we commenced a brief but delusive career of 
victory. Candahar, Ghuznee, and Cabool successively fell into our 
hands; and (August, 1839) Shah Sujah was put upon the throne 
in nominal rule over a people who hated aud despised him. Sir 
John Keane considered his work done when this farce had been 
enacted through, and hurried back to India, and thence to Eng- 
land, where he was raised to the peerage, with the title of Baron 
Keane of Ghuznee and Cappoquin, with a pension of £2000 a year. 
But in this case, reversing the ordinary routine, the tragedy was 
to follow the farce. In the course of the progress of the expedition 
into Affghanistan, whilst we were negotiating a small subsidy treaty 
with fthe Khan of Khelat, the latter, in conversation with Burnes, 
warned our unfortunate agent that Dost Mahomed Khan was a man 
of resource and ability ; and that, though we might put him down, 
and thrust Shah Svjah in his place, we should never succced in 
winning over the Afighan nation; concluding with these memorable 
words :—‘ You have Se an army into the country, but how do 
you propose to take it back again?” Never were words of condemnation 
more fearfully prophetic. Moet anny never returned from the seat of 
its ill-considered conquests—but, the victim of inclement weather and 
treachery, perished miserably and helplessly in flight. The Bolan 
Pass an the Khyber Pass were whitened with their bones. At this 
painful and humiliating juncture a change of Government took place 
at home, and Lord Ellenborough was appointed in the room of Lord 
Auckland, and arrived at Calcutta on the last day of February, 1842, 
with the anxious duty before him of retrieving the disasters of the 
position, releasing the prisoners in the hands of the enemy, and to 
some extent vindicating the honour of the Britisharms. _ 

These important objects were successfully and satisfactorily accom- 
plished by the gallant Pollock and Nott (who received knigh 
not peerages for their important services) and, on the Ist of 
Oct., 1842, Lord Ellenborough issued a proclacaation from Simla, the 
spot whence Lord Auckland had dated his declaration of war, in which 
it was stated “that the disasters in Affghanistan having been avenged 
upon every scene of past misfortune, the British Army would be with- 
drawn to the Sutlej.” eine: 

But too many discordant elements had been evoked in this quarter to 
allow of an immediate and permanent pacification. The Scindian war 
was no isolated event. It was the tail of the Affghan storm; and it 
introduced a new General on the scene, who was peculiarly qualified to 
deal with its emergencies. The treachery and hostile designs of the 
Ameers of Scinde, who only sought to make a market of us, were no 
longer to be doubted. Their armed hordes threatened us on every side, 
Sir Charles Napier, armed by instructions from the Governor Ge- 
neral, resolved to act without delay, and, above all, to anticipate the 
summer heats, which would have been fatal to the health of his little 
army He pushed on with a rapidity which presaged success; and, on 
the 17th Feb., 1843, with 2600 men of all arms, attacked the army of 
Scinde, 35,000 strong, with 15 guns, pacing? ian posted at Meeanee, 
and utterly routed them. This victory, followed up by the threat of 
attacking Hydrabad was enough. ‘The Ameerssurrendered uncon- 
ditionally, and by aproclamation of the Governor-General, dated from 
the Palace of Agra, on the 5th March, 1843, Scinde was annexed to 
the British dominions. By a subsequent proclamation saver, which 
had prevailed to a frightful extent, was abolished throughout the 
newly-acquired province, and the navigation of the Indus was thrown 
open to all nations, é 

The conquest of Scinde was shortly followed by transactions in 
the Mahratta state of Gwalior, which rendered our interposition neces - 
sary. The case was of the usuul kind—intrigue and violence in the 
court of an infent Maharajah. who, by treaty, was under the protec- 
tion of the British Government ; and, asa consequence, an unfriendly 
feeling threatening the latter. Im the end, some rapid and 

irited operations under Sir Hugh Gough—two battles, those of 
Maharajpore and Punniar being ga:ned in one day (29th December)— 
the British supremacy was fully established at the Durbar, and Maha- 
rajah Tyejee Rao Scindia restored under our protection to the musnud. 

the midst of these suecesses Lord Ellenborough was recalled by 
the sole authority of the Board of Diractors—being the only occasion on 
which they have hitherto exercised this peculiar privilege, conceded to 
them by the terms of their charter. Sir Henry (afterwards Viscount) 
Hardinge was appointed to succeed him, and arrived at Calcutta in 


stroke of his policy; and completed 
0 


et more than one occasion 


when our Government was hard p , had accommodated it with 


loans to a considerable amount, in repaymentof which we “compelle! 


them to i ions of territory alike useless to both parties. 
‘he writer just quoted, ‘One who has Served under Napier,” makes 
the following and cogent observations on the subject of 
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sos, 


annexation :—“ The King of Oude was the sole independent i 
Mahometan Soverei iaindia; as such he commanded the veneration. 
‘Oo 


and regard of all the members of the Mussulman persuasion. 
strike him down, then, would excite a general feeling of discontent 
amongst @ very numerous and powerful class of our subjects— 
men of whom the cavalry regiments were chiefly composed, and 
“ Lars ype at least two hundred bayonets to each regi- 
ment of native infantry. From his territories, indeed, our 
army was almost entirely recruited. The Hindoo and Mahometan 
sepey alike came from Oude; he transmitted all his savings to his 
relatives in that country; and it isa remarkable fact, and one that fully 
refutes Lord Dalhousie’s assertions about the misgovernment of Oude, 
that not a single instance has been known of a sepoy settling down 
after the completion of his service in our provinces: he has invariably 
proceeded to Oude, to invest his little fortune in land. Colonel Slee- 
man, for many years our t at the Court of Lucknow, and one of 
the ablest men who ever held that appointment, was so well aware of 
this fact, that he lost no opportunity of impressing upon Government 
his conviction that the annexation of Oude would produce disaffection 
in the native army, principally because it would transfer the family of 
the sepoy from the operation of the regal regulations and justice of the 
King of Oude to our own civil courts.” a 4 
The annexation of Oude was affected suddenly and without warning, 
in the early part of 1856. In the month of March, in that year, Lord 
Dalhousie gave up the government of India and returned to England, 
where he received congratulations and honours, and a pension of £5000 
a year. He was succeeded in the Governor-Generalship by Viscount 
Canning, whose position was not destined to be a bed of roses, 


XI—GOVERNMENT OF LORD CANNING, 1856. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE ANNEXATION OF OUDE.—DISAFFECTION IN 
THE BENGAL ARMY.—THE HISTORY OF THE MUTINY DOWN 'TO 
THE RE-CAPTURE OF DELHI, AND THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW, 
SEPT. 1857.—THE NEW CHARTER OF 1853.—CONCLUSION. 

Tho anomaly of an invading power putting arms into the hands of 

its subjugated subjects, and leaving to them the defence of the con- 

quered territory, is one which has only been attempted by the Eng- 
lish; and the policy of so doing has often been the subject of grave 
doubts in the minds of all who have thought deeply on the subject, 
er sought to look beyond the immediate day. However hazardous, 
under the most favourable circumstances, such an arranngement 
must necessarily be, in the case of India the danger is increased in 
intensity from the fact of the native troops so employed being of a dark 
and degrading creed, implacably inimical to that of the ruling party. 
There were thus religious motives brought to strengthen the national 
motives; and both of such a nature as to leave it hopeless that they 
should ever be forgotten or abandoned. Repeated warnings of this 
danger have been given to the Government and the public by men who 
have thought deeply on the subject—Metcalfe, Napier, Oleig, and 
others—but without exciting the attention they deserved. The state 
of the Bengal army—where the prevalence of caste was the strongest, 
and where the prejudices of caste had been most favoured by the 

Government—has long been acknowledged to be worse in this 

respect than thoze of either of the other two Presidencies, Sir 

Charles Napier, in an official letter written some years ago, 

says :—‘ The last and most important thing which I reckon injurious, 

to the Indian army is the immense influence given to ‘caste:’ instead 
of being discouraged it has been encouraged in the Bengal army. In 
the Bombay army it is ela, bs and that army is in better order 
than the Bengal army. In this latter the Brahmins have been leaders 
in every mutiny. In the last mutiny about pay—and which, I may 
say, was general through the Bengal army, though it appeared in six 
regiments only—all seemed to be governed by the Brahmins; and, 
seeing the great danger which existed then, with permission of the 

Governor-Genoral, I disbanded the 66th Native Infantry. I seized the 

opportunity which accident produced, and transfer a regiment of 

Goorkhas into the vacancy. ad I not done this, it would have been 

vain to disband tho 66th Regiment, for plenty more were prepared to 

revolt had I not shown them that other troops were ready to take their 
ee The mutineers had said openly, ‘ Wait till we all act to- 
gether.’” 

All these cautions passed by unheeded; yet were the symptoms in 
confirmation of them neither few nor trivial in character. Under 
Lord Ellenborough, and in under Lord Dalhousie, a mutinous 
spirit had manifested itself in the Bengal army, but had been timely 
suppressed on the latter occasion through the vigorous conduct of Sir 
Charles Napier, for which he was rebuked by the noble Governor 
General. “He retired,” says the intelligent writer already quoted, to 
avoid witnessing with his hands tied the catastrophe which he forsaw. 
A third time, in 1852, the prejudices of the sepoys were placed in 
opposition to the will of the Sovecnmat. Lord Dalhousie succumbed. 
From that moment a revolt became a mere question of time and op- 
portunity.” So blind was Lord Dalhousie to the significancy of these 
events, that upon taking leave of the Government of India, he left 
upon record in an official despatch, his opinion that the Indian army 
was “in a condition which could not be improved.” r 

The disaffection so long suppressed, but so ominously sending forth 
muttered warnings, at length broke forth in terrible reality. It 
was in the month of January of the ‘org ta ear that the earliest 
symptoms of revolt manifested themselves. ere had been awk~- 
ward and mysterious movements at work from an earlier period ; 
which, had they been investigated at the time, might have re- 
vealed the plot and averted the calamity. The story of the cakes 
and the lotus flowers which were forwarded from regiment to 
regiment of the Bengal army was at first laughed at as a practical 
joke, or an act of unmeaning absurdity. It is now too palpable that it 
was no joke, but the machi ery for setting in operation a deeply- 
organised conspiracy. With respect to the cakes, it is now explained 
that, after they had been spread through all the regiments, 
and eaten by the men, an announcement was—or was to have 
been—made, that they contained the powdered bones of cows and 
Pigs, and that thus the cast of every man who touched them 
would have been pager a destroyed. Another cause of alarm 
and jealousy were the cartridges served out for the new Enfield rifle, 
and which, as was industriously rumoured, were with fat of 
cows and pigs. There is no question now that all these reports, emi- 
nently calculated to i net the mind of the sensitive sepoy, were 
eriginated by the Muss Pegi of the population, whose object 
was to destroy the power of Christian, and to resume 
long-lost ascendancy. 

The first discontents, ig coat with these unhappy 
cartridges, were in vain met by ex tions, and assurances of the 
groundlessness of the offensive a they had given rise to. As 
no amount of explanation woul satisfy the remonstrants, they 
were permitted to make up their own cartridges. From the cartridges 
made up, they then transferred their objections to the paper sup- 
sa to make them; and what was at first respectful remonstrance 

ame permanent and growing disaffection. In February the 19th 
ent broke into oom mutiny at Berhampore, and it was shortly 
afterwards disbanded. Next the 34th, commanded by an utterly in- 
competent officer, displayed the grossest form of mutiny, and shared 
the fate of the 19th. From this period the mutiny rapidly extendod, 
and, starting from the neighbourhood of Calcutta, the poison of dis- 
loyalty swept like a strong wind up the Ganges and the Jumna, its 

Presence being marked by incendiary fires in many stations, and a 

steady opposition to the use of any cartridges served out by the Go- 

Vernment. In May, the whole army was ripe for revolt. Yet, in spite 

of the symptoms which had shown themselves far and wide, the 

officers of the native regiments continued to repose onruplece confidence 
in their men, and to take no precautions against the us oalamities 
that already dawned above the horizon of the future. — 

On the 6th of Mey the first overt act of organised rebellion 

ht Cavalry: stationed at Meerut, were calles on parade, 

to take these hateful cartridges. Highty-five of the men 
refused; and three days afterwards, at a Court-martial, at which 
native troops took were sentenced to six and ten years’ hard labour, 

1 pursuance of which they were removed to the neighbouring gaol, 
ackled and ironed. Here was the first mistake committed; the first 

evidence of weakness, which gave courage to the conspirators. A little 

show of firmness, and a few rounds of grapeshot, as at Barrackpore, would 
ave nipped the contemplated treason in the bud. On the day follow- 
ing, being Sunday, the 10th of way, just as the Europeans at Meerut 

‘were setting out for church, the 3rd Native Cavalry, exasperated at the 

ighominious punishment inflicted upon their comrades, took horse, 

re. gallopin to the infantry lines (11th and 20th Natives) called 
lem.out to the slaughter of tho infidels. 
, Who tried to recall the men to their duty, was shot on 

0 patade-ground ; and in the brief space of an hour scores of Kuro- 


their own 


p —men, women, infants—were murdered by the rebels, and the 
Poe cantonment were licked up by fire, There wasa large force of 


British soldiers at hand, but under a bewildered chief (General Hewitt, 
who has since been ed from his command for supineness) they did 
nothing to punish the mutineers. Darkness fell over the horrid scene; 
the British remained inactive; the murderers made off, unopposed, to 
Delhi. On the 11th, the furious troopers of the 3rd dashed through 
the streets of that city ; they were joined by three infantry regiments ; 

and in forty-eight hours after the death of the first European at 
Meerut, the ancient capital of Hindostan became the head-quarters 
of rebellion, murder, and rapine; and the puppet King, whom years 
ago we had set up in pensioned state, was proclaimed Emperor of 
India. Delhi was the great arsenal of the north-west. Within its 
walls were hundreds of peat gas, tens of thousands of stands of 
arms, millions of cartridges, and piles of munitions of all kinds. Yet— 
strange infatuation—was there not in Delhi a single corps of British 
soldiers; and the only resistance offered to the frenzied mutineers was 
at one of the magazines, which Lieutenants Willoughby and Forrest 
and four subordinates first defended and then blew up. 

The surprise of the British in the north-west provinces and in cen- 
tral India was complete. For one entire month the rebel flag flaunted 
unchallenged at Delhi. During that month, und long after, a series 
of bloody events occurred which defy the imagination in its attempts 
to realise their horrors, and which fill the heart with horror, pity, and 
abiding indignation. For in every direction during that fearful May, 
June, and July, lust, murder, and every abomination reigned almost 
unchecked. Officers were massacred at mess, congregations were 
butchered in churches, fugitives were caught in their vain attempt at 
flight and destroyed by hellish torments. Some died by the bullet, 
some by the sword, some in the flames, some, alas! were done to 
death—and these were English women and English maidens—in modes 
which can never be described. The revolt soon became universal; the 
Bengal army had ceased to exist. By the end of June the British held 
not a single place in Oude except Lucknow, gallantly kept by Sir 
Henry Lawrence ; no place between Allahabad and Delhi except Agra; 
and not one post between the Jumna and the Vindaya mountains. 

In the Punjaub there was fortunately a commander who compre- 
hended the nature of the danger, and had judgment and decision 

roper to meetit. By the electric telegraph Sir John Lawrence, the 
Chief Commissioner, then at Lahore, was informed of the mutiny at 
Meerut within twenty-four hours. He instantly paraded and disarmed 
the native regiments at every station where there was a force of 
Euro 8 sufficient to accomplish that great object. By this swift 
decision he not only saved the Punjaub, but secured the line of the 
Indus and established a strong base for future operations. At the 
same time a body of British and Sikh infantry was concentrated at 
Umballah to act against Delhi, and General Anson came from Simla to 

‘lead them. But their movements were slow. They had to wait for a 
siege-train. When the guns came up there was no carriage for the 
troops. They had to march under a burning sun. General Anson died 
of cholera at Kurnaul (27th May), and General Barnard led the little 
army (about 4000 strong) to Delhi. The first conflict with the rebels 
was fought on the Hindun, an affluent of the Jumna. Here Brigadier 
Wilson, with troops from Meerut, twice routed the sepoys, and then 
joined General Barnard. It was not until the 8th June that the British 
appeared before Delhi. The mutineers had taken upa position outside 
the walls, as if in defiance of our troops. But in this second encounter 
with the British soldiers the enemy were ignominiously routed and 
their guns taken. The smallness of our force, and the want of a siege- 
train, forbade for the present an assault upon the town. Repeated 
desperate sorties were made by the rebel garrison, who, however, were 
always repulsed with terrible loss of life, and generally with the loss 
of any guns they dared to bring out of the gates. 

From Delhi, eastward to Benares, we find rebel sepoys streaming up 
to the centre of the mutiny, or en in hostile enterprises on the 
way. Agra hada small garrison. On the 5th of July it was menaced 
by 10,000 mutineers from Central India. <A gallant band of 500 issued 
forth to meet them, and gave them such a lesson that the place was not 
afterwards attacked. Sir Henry Lawrence held out successfully at 
Lucknow until he died (July 4), killed by the treacherous fire of native 
troops, who pretended fidelity only to betray. His successor, Major 
Banks, made good his place. At cid cag Sir Hugh Wheeler held a 
barrack against a horde of brigands led by Nana Sahib—a name now 
stamped with infamous fame. The gallant Wheeler was killed ; the little 
garrison, protecting a crowd of women and children, reduced by famine, 
surrendered—on condition, sworn to by Nana Sahib, of being allowed 
to depart in safety; but they were all basely massacred by t mis- 
creant, with the exception of two hundred ladies and children, who were 
made prisoners, and reserved for a later and more cruel fate. Mutiny had 
already shown itself at Allahabad and Benares, and had been trampled 
out by the energy of Col. Neill of the 1st Madras Fusiliers, hastily sent 
up the river from Calcutta. It was in the beginning of July that alittle 
force composed of portions of the Fusiliers the 78th and 64th, and 


some Sikhs, collected at Allahabad under Brigadier Havelock. The 


exploits of this force are of world-wide renown. In ten days they 
marched 124 miles, fought four actions, and captured upwards of 
twenty guns. But, alas! they arrived at Cawnpore (17th July) only 
in time to find the bloody relics of their slaughtered countrymen and 
countrywomen. Withnumbers reduced by battle and disease, General 
Havelock, after burning Bithoor, crossed the Ganges to relieve Lack- 
now. Again and again he was victorious, and administered signal 
chastisement on the rebel enemy; his d of invincibles performed 
unparallelled feats; but the misconduct of one man deprived them of the 
fruits of their labours. 

Havyelock’s ultimate success depended upon the prompt arrival of 
reinforcements. A strong body was on its way from Calcutta. The 
aggressive movement begun by him was acquiring consistency and 
continuity, when General Lloyd, commanding at Dinapore, allowed 
four native regiments to mutiny and escape from under the bags guns 
of a British force of infantry and artillery (25th July). This blunder 
threw the whole road up the country into confusion, occasioned other 
mutinies, alarmed Calcutta itself, and, what was worse, stopped the 
march of those very reinforcements for which Havelock was be ron | 
at Cawnpore; nay, placed Havelock’s force itself in great peril, an 
for a time stayed all. To aggravate the severity of this calamity a 
force sent by General Lloyd to the relief of Arrah, under Captain 
Dunbar, being pressed forward at night without due caution, fell into 
an ambush, and were nearly all destroyed (July 27). : 

At this critical period the anxieties of the Government were in- 
creased by distant rumours of disaffection amongst some of the troops 
of Bombay and Madras, which had hitherto been staunch. A few 
prompt examples, however, from time to time, as occasion 
preserved our authority in these places, and averted all occasion for 
alarm; and we shall not, therefore, further advert to the affairs in 
these quarters. 

It should be stated that the King of Oude, being suspected of com- 
plicity in the treasonable revolt, had been arrested (16th June), and, 
with five of his Ministers, confined in Fort William, at Calcutta. 6 

The two great centres of operation and anxiety were now Delhi 
(where our brave forces continued to watch the mutinous garrison) and 
Lucknow, in the fortress of which a small band of British troops, with 
a large number of women and children, gelenty held their ground 
against the besieging hordes of Nana Sahib. y 

Delhi had cost our army some of its best blood —victims to fatigue and 
the severity of the climate. On the 5th of July General Barnard died, 
of cholera, and was succeeded in the command by General Reid ; and 
on the 22nd of the same month the latter gallant officer was compelled 
by indisposition to secede from the command, in which he was followed 
by Brigadier-General A. Wilson. At length, on the 6th of September, 
the anxiously-looked for siege-train arrived in the British camp; and 
immediate preparations were made for the assault upon the town, which 
took place on the 14th, and was gloriously successful, though attended by 
great loss in killed and wounded, amongst the former of which is to be 
recorded the name of the brave General Nicholson. During the five 
following days the besiegers fought their way, inch Lara through 
the town, which, on the 20th, was oy in their han 

Within a few days after the capture of Delhi the relief of Lucknow 
was effected by the t Havelock, to whom Sir James Outram, 
though his superior in military rank, had conceded the honour of 
condueting the operations. After a succession of brilliant affairs be- 
tween the 20th and 25th September, the British force, on the last- 
named day, finally routed the enemy, who were strongly posted in a 
position five miles from Lucknow, and the relief of the brave and long 
pent-up garrison was effected. For the completion of operations in 
this B pote however, additional reinforcements will be needed. 

Full particulars of the hard and remarkable struggles at Delhi and 
Lucknow are given in last week’s InnustRaATED LoNDON NEws; 
it is, therefore, not necessary to repeat them here. - 

Meantime 40,000 British troops, promptly dispatched by sea to the 
scene of the mutiny are in course of arriving; and, by their strong 
arms and devoted courage, the hydra of rehallion will speedily be 
rushed, and our supremacy restored, 


It remains to be stated that, upon the renewal of the Charter in 1853, 
the power of the Crown was increased by the concession of the right to 
direct appointment of a third in numberof the Directors of the Sai tadin 
Company. Thus has the principle of an Imperial rule been gradually 
growing up in connection with these vast and valuable possessions; but 


it is still a question whether the acknowledgment and growth of thas 
principle have not been too tardy, and too partial, for the requirement 
of the case. H, 0. 
THE ENGRAVINGS. 
COLOURED SUPPLEMENT. 
CAWNPORE. 


Cawnpore is situated on the west side of the Ganges—which is here 
more than a mile broad, and is crossed by a bridge of boats—in lat. 
26 deg. N., and long. 80 deg. E. It is a modern town, and ons of the 
poceel military stations of the province of Allahabad. The neigh- 

ouring gardens produce an abundance of grapes, peaches, and o| 
fruits and vegetables. The principal bazaars in the native town are 
well es re and there is a great trade in leather and cloths of every 
kind. The European shops, also, are numerous and excellent. 

Amongst the principal buildings is a handsome modern Gothic 
Church, a Theatre, and the Assembly-rooms—lately the scone of a 
dismal and revolting massacre of our fellow-countrymen. The writer 
in Madden’s “Gazetteer and Gazetteer Map” says, “Nana Sahib 
appears to have experienced a malignant satisfaction in dragging 
a great see of his victims to be butchered at these Assembly-rooms, 
where the wretch himself had many a time and oft enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the English residents.” About ten miles distant by land, 
on the same side of the Ganges, is Bithoor, late the residence of this 
miscreant, but which has since the mutiny and massacre been burned 
to the ground by the gallant Havelock, Cawnpore was in former times 
the largest cantonment in upper India, but has recently, and icu- 
larly since the annexation of Oude, been shorn of its pristine glory. 


DELHI. 


Delhi, or, as the Mahometans name it, Shahjehanabad, was once the 
capital of the Mogul empire, which extended from Lahore to Bengal, 
and from the Himalayast»the Deccan. The city lies upon the right 
bank of the Jumna, at the northern extremity of that range of hills, 
which runs up through the Alwar country past Ferozepore and Tinjara 
to Sona, &c., disappearing on its arrivalin the neighbourhood of Delhi. 
The fortifications of Delhi, as lately existing, althouzh not technically 
strong, were very complete, and in perfect repair. A lofty curtain-wall, 
flanked by numerous bastions capable of sustaining heavy guns, with 
a deep ditch and regular glacis, might well defy an attack from all the 
irre; hordes of Asia; and such, in fact, was the extent of security 
originally contemplated. But the defences against which Pindarees 
and Maharattas were powerless, embraced within their circle such a 
military matériel as Akhbar and Aurungzebe never dreamed of. In 
short, until a very recent period, this same city of Delhi enclosed within 
its red granite ramparts the only arsenal and expense magazine that 
could have been made available for current military requirements on 
the north- west frontier. 

The walls of the city are nearly seven miles about; and there are 
seven principal gates—vyiz., the Lahore, the Ajmere, tha Turkoman, 
the Delhi, the Mohur, the Cabul, and the Cashmere. Delhi contains 
many handsome private residences, belonging to the ancient nobility 
of the Mogul Court; and a considerable number of English and 
Eurasian families, the officers attached to the magazine, shopkeepers, 
and pensioners, lived here in perfect security up to the hour when the 
insurrection broke out. The King’s palace and the Jumma Musjid 
are amongst the most remarkable of the ancient public buildings. 

About ten miles to the south of Delhi stands that wonderful column 
called the Kootub Minar, of red stone, about 270 feet high, and 
broken into four stories by solid-looking little balconies of the same 
material. There is a ificent bird’s-eye view of the surrounding 
country from the top of this column, to which access is gained bya 
spiral staircase of stone, several feet broad at the bottom, but just 
sufficient for a single person to pass when approaching the summit. 
The gigantic tomb of one Adum is another object of great 
interest in this neighbourhood. 


PESHAWUR. 

Peshawur is the ancient capital of eastern Affghanistan, situated 
in lat. 84 deg. N., long. 71 E., and 1503 miles N. W. from Cal- 
cutta. It stands in a well-cultivated populous plain, forming a 
circle of about thirty-five miles across, and nearly surrounded by 
mountains. This city was founded by the Emperor Akhbar, and from 
its convenient situation between Western Affzhanistan and India, be- 
came a place of considerable commerce. Its population is estimated 
at 100,000, principally of Indian origin. “The Gazetteer and Gazet- 


teer Map of the Indian Rebellion,” lately published by Madden, 
gives some particulars respecting this and other places which we 
shall take advantage of in the descriptions of some of the Engravings 


in our present Number. The troops cuntoned here at the time of the 
mutinous outbreak, were—two troops of Horse Artillery (European), 
five companies of Foot Artillery (European), with two light field 
batteries; a company of Sappers and Miners; the 5th Light Cavalry; 
Her Maj 8s 70th Foot and 87th Fusiliers; the 21st, 24th, 27th, 51st 
and 64th Regiments Native Infantry; andthe 7th and 18th Regiments 
Irregular Cavalry. The 51st Native Infantry here exhibited another 
instance of an attempt at open violence after the corps had been dis- 
armed, and in the face of hopeless odds. Many of all ranks were exe- 
cuted in this regiment: amongst others the Subahdar Major, its chief 
native officer. Peshawur furnishes detachments for outpost duty at 
Fort Mackeson, Fort Barrah, Abazaie, Shubkuddur (where the Kelat- 
i-Ghilzie Regiment has remained faithful), and Michnee, Theordinary 
head guarters of the “Guide Corps” are at Murdan, in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 
BENARES. 


Benares is situated on the northern bank of the Ganges, in lat 25 deg. 
80 min. N., long. 83 deg.1 min. E. This is considered to be the largest 
and most populous city in Hindostan, its De Sewage — of all 
classes, including natives of all parts of India, with considerable 
numbers of Turks, Tartars, Persians, and Arminians) being formerly 
estimated at not less than 700,000 persons—now at 250,000. It is, 
however, very y built; the streets being extremely narrow, and 
the whole town remarkably dirty. By the Hindoos it is usually styled 
Kusee, or “the splendid;” and, according to the Brahminical legends, 
it was originally constructed of gold, which, in consequence of the 
wickedness of the people, became stone, and latterly has degenerated 
into mud and tha‘ The city, with the surrounding country for ten 
miles’ distance, is held by the Hindoos to be sacred, and it is resorted 
to by great numbers of pilgrims. Many chiefs of distant provinces, 
who cannot visit it in person, are accustomed to send deputies thither 
to wash away their sins for them by proxy. It is a place of considerable 
commerce, and a noted mart for diamonds, procured chiefly from 
Bundeleund. 


SKETCHES BY NATIVE ARTISTS. 


The Ilustrations on page 548 comprise a variety of characters 
and incidents in Indian native life, from drawings by native 
artists, which will almost fe aps for themselves. The native 
troopers of Bengal, being mostly gentlemen of high caste, are, or 
were, a very proud and dashing sort of persons, und had always 
their grooms to attend to their horses. The pipe-attendant is an 
essential in Oriental luxury and comfort, the pipe itself being the 
inseparable companion of Nawab, Pasha, and Sahib. The pipe repre- 
sented is of the kind denominated narghile, wherein the fumas of the 
weed, which is of a peculiar sort, and specially prepared, are inhaled 
through water. The state of a native Prince, on his elephant, has been 
often described, and has been pretty well imitated in the spectacles at 
Astley's. The carriage of a native King, drawn by bullocks, is a 
Ss ge affair, covered with trappings in gold and jewellery, and 
formed so as to shelter its occupant as comeplatcly as possible 
from the piercing rays of the sun. The bullock-cart, for removi 
lu e, is an humbler kind of vehicle, and substantially built to 
enable it to stand the wear and tear of the abominable roads which too 
en y abound in country. The Duftores is a sort of office- 
eeper, attending to those general matters of an Indian office which 
do not come within the notice of the keranee or clerk, such, for 
instance, as making pens, keeping the inkstands in order, ruling 
account-books, and perhaps binding them; preparing and trimming 
the lights, setting the peukaiven together with a variety of other little 


matters. 
These Engravings are copied from native drawings, some on ivory, 
others on talc. They are in the possession of Messrs. Smith and Co. 


of Leadenhall-street, and are for sale. They are sixty in number, an 
are very curiously and elaborately painted. 
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THE EX-KING OF OUDE (LUCKNOW), 


Tue deposition of this Prince, which took place some time ago at 
Lucknow, the capital of the State of Oude, the annexation of the ter- 
ritory by Lord Dalhousie, the presence of his mother in this country 
to intercede for his restoration, and, lastly, the courteous restraint 
under which he has been kept at Calcutta by Lord Canning as a pre- 
cautionary measure during the progress of the mutinies, have all com- 
bined to attract public attention to the Court of Lucknow. We 
therefore imagine that every Illustration bearing on the present repre- 
sentative of the celebrated Nawabs of Oude must be acceptable to our 
readers at the present time. 

The celebrated Shuja ud-Dewlah, in the latter half of the last cen- 
tury, was the Soubahdar of Oude, and attacked the British Govern- 
ment of Bengal; but, like the other Princes of India who have tried 
their strength with the East India Company, he found it more con- 
venient to profess submission. It was at one time in agitation with 
Lord Clive to hand over his possessions to the King of Delhi; how- 
ever, in 1765, the greater part of them were restored, he remaining 
vassal ef thecountry. The instrument by which the mutual relations 
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THE EX-QUEEN OF OUDE “.UCKNOW), 


of the British Government and the Court of Lucknow were definitively 
settled was by the treaty of 1801, which binds the British Government to 
defend the territory of Oude, on condition that the Nawab establishes 
such asystem of administration as shall be conducive to the pros- 
perity of the people. The title of King was not conferred by us, 
but assumed by the ruler of Oude, and not objected to by our Govern- 
ment. His assumption of Royalty took place in 1818. 

The revenues of Oude were very large, and therefore the recently- 
deposed King lived in the greatest magnificence. The females of his 
haream were covered with diamonds and precious stones; and attached 
to his palace were beautifully-cultivated gardens, but with a rather 
tasteless profusion of painted statues, so that Jean Jacques Rousseau 
was cheek by jowl with Hebe and Hercules. On grand entertain- 
ments the table would be laid out with flower-pots which were all 
eatable—not only the leaves and the fruits, but even the apparent 
earth and the pots themselves. Unfortunately for the people 
of Oude, the King was such a slave to opium and every species 
of dissipation that the finances and the army fell into the greatest 
disorder. “His Minister,” says Colonel Sleeman, “sees him occa- 


THE QUEEN OF NEPAUL. 
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sionally, but he is\the only gentleman that does see him. The 
only other men that gee him are the singers from Rampore and Delhi, 
against whom he was so earnestly cautioned by the Governor-General ; 
and the eunuchs, whose influence is, if possible, still more mischievous 
than that of the singers. The Minister is obliged to succumb to these 
singers and eunuchs, and conform to their will, or he would not hold 
his place. They meddle in all affairs, and influence the King’s de- 
cision in every reference made to him, and the responsible agents in 
whose name the order is given dare not complain.” In 1853 we find 
that three-fourths of the officers commanding regiments were singers, 
eunuchs, or their creatures. That any good should come out of such 
a state of affairs seems to Mr. Grant “as impossible as that heart of 
oak should flourish in a dark cellar.” 

We find that the armed force at the disposal of the collectors of the 
revenue was without the discipline requisite to enforce an example of 
any sort of order. I'heir pay was uncertain; and, therefore, in Oriental 
fashion of the most approved method, they used to make themselves 
a terror to the villagers. The revenue was collected at the cannon’s 
mouth; and often largo armed forcés were employed by native 
vemindars to protect themselves from unjust exactions; and then, 
when they were driven from their forts and castlos, they in their turn 
took to plunder and highway robbery. “The soldiers,” says Colonel 
Sleemun, “destroy twice as much as they take. The roads, in conse- 
quence, present a scene of melancholy desolation, except when the 
crops are on the ground; for the towns, villages, and hamlets are 
emmocaly deserted and in ruins, though the lands may be well culti- 
vated.” 

Thearmy of the ex- King of Oude—great part of which is now engaged 
inthe rebeilion, and which has hitherto barred the road to the small 
but gallant band of Havelock—amounted on paper to nearly 60,000 
men, and was maintained at an annual expense of £420,000. ‘The pay 
was always many months in arrear, only as much being doled out as 
was enough to get food and other necessaries that might be indis- 
pensable. The artillery was wretched in material. Were that now in 
the possession of the rebels, the old honeycombed rubbish of the ex- 
King, it would give us little trouble. But our own good English 
artillery is now partly turned against ourselves. When the deposition 
was announced to the Minister he was deeply distressed ; and the King, 
notwithstanding his apathy, was also much hurt. He insinuated that 
he could resist, and ordered all the guns to be dismounted, lest the 
troops should make any disturbance in his favour. The sequel is 
known to the reader. 

The public has been amused with a book entitled “Private Life of 
an Eastern King.” This describes the champagne-drinking orsgiss, 
the tiger-baiting, partridge-fighting, and sensuality of Nusseer-ud-Deen, 
@ predecessor and cousin of the ex-King of Oude, This fast gentle- 
man was succeeded by his uncle, and the son of that uncle was the 
deposed King, who, as our readers may have seen from the above, was 
an equally fust liver. We mention this because many persons have 
supposed this book to depict the Court of the ex-King of Oude—some- 
times called King of Lucknow. But the life was similar—at Court 
effeminate sensuality, and in the country anarchy and cruelty. This 
ceased on the British occupation. Hencethe discontent of the chiefs of 
the army, and the fanaticism of the Moslem inhabitants, whose su- 
premacy was at once attainted de facfo. But as regards the native 
Hindoo cultivator, whatever his Brahminical fanaticism may be, it is 
clear that his interests are with us; and, with the Moslem population 
hostile, there can be little doubt that it is from the Hindoo population 
the supplies of the Lucknow garrison have been drawn. 


THE QUEEN OF OUDE. 

THE hareems of the Turkish ladies have often been described by 
Eastern female travellers. ‘The zenana of the Mussulman Indian 
Courts appears to be conducted on the same prineiples of veiling and 
exclusion. Besides eunuchs the hareem of the King of Oude used to 
be guarded by women, armed. Every portion of the private apartments 
of both the Palace of Lucknow, and of the country seat of Dil Kushar, 
are inaccessible to the curious when the female part of the family 
is there, the place of the doors and windows being supplied by curtains 
or purdahs,— hence the expression a purdah-woman, or ons concealed 
irom the public gaze. 

The author of the “Private Life of an Eastern King” mentions 
that many of these ladies never see a garden or the outer world, 
and remark on fiowers “How beautiful must the place be where they 
grow!” and a European lady has been asked how they look in the 
ground. The dress of the Royal hareem is as follows:—. BM ager or 
wide trousers, of satin, or cloth of gold, or washing silk, falling 
loosely over the instep, where they were either gathered and tied, or 
left asa train. At the waist they were confined by a broad ribbon of 
gold or silver tissue, the ends of which hung down before terminating 
in rich tassels, which reached below the knee. Jewels and pearls were 
common ornaments of these tassels. The pyjamas were much fuller 
below the knee than above, and gradually contracted upwards until 
they fitted quite close at the waist. The bodice was transparent, of 
gauze, and without a single wrinkle, and adorned in the neck part 
with gold bangles or embroidery. The shoes are pointed, and no stock~ 
ings are worn; the soles and nails, as well as the nails and palms of 
the hands, are stained with the rouge-coloured henna; while the black 
of the eyelids is also heightened artificially, and the stray hairs of the 
eyebrow are carefully subjected to the depilatory instrument, and the 
hair is smoothed and perfumed with jessamine oil. The palanquin, 
when the Queen goes abroad, is a complete room, silvered on the out- 
side, and within covered with the most costly cushions. This is 
followed by the chief eunuch on his elephant, and by the female 
bearers who carry the palanquin into the inner court. Such is a 
Queen in the East—a slave and a plaything. 


THE RAJAH OF BENARES, 


AT the period of the Mchammedan conquest Benares was part of the 
kingdom of Canouge, and was annexed to Delhi. In the reiga of 
Ackbar it was comprised in the province of Allahabad; but in tho 
time ot Aurungzebe it was placed under the Soubadar of Oude. The 
title of Rajah of Benares originated about the year 1730, when Mansa 
Ram, Zemindar of Gangapoor, obtained a sunnad or patent of Rajah 
from Mohammed Shah, of Delhi. But this was merely honorary, and 
conferred no princely or independent Blige He stil remained 
nominally a wealthy zemindar, or copyholder, under the then Soubadar 
of Oude. But there can be no doubt thatin reality he had become a 
quasi-govereign. 

Warren Hastings’s deposition of the Rajah of Bonares, Cheit Sing, 
in 1781, has called forth more eloquent indignation than perhaps ony 
Indian event either in this century or the las We need not re 
to our readers the celebrated proceedings against Warren Hastings, 
and the glowing language of a Burke and 2, Sheridan as orators, and 
of a Macaulay as a historical essayist; for these efforts are ineffsceable 
from the memory of the educared Briton. “Avstrong case has been 
made out for Warren Hastings by Professor Wilson, of Cambridge, 
and others, and his proceedings were not, perhaps, technically, so 
illegal as we acted for the Shah of Delhi. But to our unsophisticated 
intelligence it was an affair of wolf and lamb, and not much more credit- 
able than Napoleon L.’s affairs at Bayonne. The poor Rajah went sixty 
miles to meet ap 9 Bewildered and rae he paid exaction 
after exaction, and obeyed missive after missive. 
ali his intelligence and zeal for the British eervics, hud a cold, flinty 
nature, and carried out his purpose. The Directors, in a long strin 
of resolutions, declared the conduct of Hastings to be “improper. 
But Hastings, bold as brass, denied that the payment of tribute ab- 
solved the Rajah of Benares from whatever other demands the State 
might make. In the shoes of the Padishah, Hastings looked on all 
Indiu os a milch cow. < 

The Directors did not restore Cheit Sing; but the family has been 
treated liberally in the way of revenue. The present Rajah of Benares 
has no politica) power whatever, and lives at Ramnuggur—a princely 
residence over the river, a short distance from Benares, which had pre- 
viously been a fort, and the head-quarters of Cheit Sing. Travellers 
often speak of the magnificent hospitalitics ot Ramnuggur; and the 
Rajah has frequently attended the amateur theatrical performances at 
Secrole, whith is tho English station, two miles distant from Benares; 
for this reputed holy city is not, properly speaking, the British head- 

uarters, a being used for this ok gees At one of the Hindvo 

estivals it is the custom to shower a powder on all the dresses; 
and at the parties given by the Rajah this process is used, among much 
merriment, to all the British guests in such a way as to recall the con- 
fectioneries thrown at Carnival time in Rome. 

Benares is, in fact, a sort of Rome to the Hindoo believers in 
Brahmah. 1f Calcutta is the English city of temporal powor, 
Delhi the centre of the Mussulman element, Bonares is cer- 
tainly the city of Hindoo sanctity and erudition, as well as of tho 
—— and most curious of such civilisation aa is indigenous to 

indostan. In aspect all travellers consider the river front as the 
finest thing in India. 


ut Hastings, with . 


lace, 
Faciruecte being forty feet high, but very 
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THE QUEEN OF NEPAUL. 


Ir is a curious thing to see how in India the Sikhs and Ghoorkahs, with 
whom we have had such bloody wars, prove their support to us when 
we have to deal with our own sepoys. When we look back a few years 


we find an Ochterlony penetrating with the utmost difficulty into the 
mountain fastnesses of Nepaul, we find a resolute resistance by one of | 
the most bellicose races of India, and the natural difficulties of this 


hilly region add to the arduous nature of the task. But 
under the able leadirg 
and extort a treaty which establishes a permanent with the 
Company, but leaves an honourable position to Nepaul, implying that 
the valour the Ghoorkahs had shown had produced a fair amount of 
respect in the minds of the British. Tho treaty of Sogowlie established 
that there should be perpetual peace between the East India Company 
and the Rajah of Nepaul, and that the low lands of Nepaul between 
the spurs of the Himalaya and our own territories in the Gangetic 
basin should be ceded to us, and to indemnify the chiefs we gave two 
lacs of rupees as pensions. By the 7th article the Rajah of Nepaul 
undertook to have no subject of any Euro) or American power in 
his service without the consent of the British Government. 

Since this time we have always had a Resident at the Court of 
Nepaul, and during the long residence of Mr. W. H. Hodgson 
the most friendly relations were maintained. The Court of Cath- 
mandhu can scarcely be called an absolute monarchy, in consequence 
of the Jarge amount of republican independence in the hill chiefs, 
The present dynasty is comparatively modern, and owes its rise to the 
talents, bravery, and prudence of Prithee Nuragun Sah, a Ghoorkah, 
who, having disciplined a body of European troops in imitation of 
Clive, subdued the Nepaul valley in 1768, and deposed the old Bunsee 
ee Caste was obtained for one of his successors in the beginning 
of this century by carrying off 2 Brahminical ng by force from the 

Jains of India.) When “he was ill of smallpox he sent to Benares 
or learned doctors and physicians; but when she died each of the 
physicians had his right ear and his nose cut off. 

The Queen of the late Rajah was the daughter of a Goruckpore, 
formerly of low birth, but possessed of great talent for intrigue, which 
wus her ruin, es it was found necessary to divorce her on the ground 
of sterility, and she was succeeded by the mother of the present Rajah, 
who in his turn has taken to himself the lady whose Portrait we give. 

GWALIOR. 

Gwalior is the capital of the State of the same name, in the 
possession of the family of Scindia, one of the Maharatta chiefs. The 
area of the whole territory comprises 33,119 square miles, and compre- 
hends part of the ancient province of Agra, most of Malwa, and part 
of the Deccan. The ig burg = of the north-eastern part of this 
territory is of a mixed kind, comprising, besides the Maharattas, 
Boondelas, Jauts, Rajpoots, with some lees distinctly defined divisions 
of Hindoos and Mussulmans. In the greater part of the southern and 
south-western districts, comprising a portion of Mel wa, a very consider- 
able section of the population are Brahmins. Scindia, since the wars 
at the beginning of the present century, hus been the firm ally of the 
British Government. 

The present military force consists, first, of the contingent paid by 
the British Government, from funds derived from territorial assign- 
ments, and numbering 8400, with forty-five European officers; and, 
secondly, of the troops maintained by the Gwalior Government, and 
at its disposal, amounting to 9622. ost of the troops have mutinied, 
and are said to have deposed their hereditary ruler, the Maharajah 
Scindia. The fort of Gwalior, the capital of Scindia’s possessions, 
stands on a rock of sandstone, the height of which, at its north end, 
where it is greatest, is 342 feet. It is very ancient. According to 
Wilford it was built in 773, by Surya-Sena, Rajah of a small territory 
lying about therock. Ferishta, however, assigns ita date antecedent to 
the commencement of the Christian era. To pass over earlier incidents 
in its history, it was here that Akhbar, in 1556, confined, and subse- 
quently put to death, his first cousin, Abulkasim, son of the ill-fated 
Kamran. Here also Aurungzebe confined his brother Morad, and shortly 
efter put him to death, he same suspicious and cruel Sovereign con- 
signed to this prison the son of Morad, and his nephews Soliman and 
Sepehr Sheko, the sons of Dara, who here quickly found a grave. In 
the dismemberment of the empire of Delhi, Gwalior was seized by tho 
Jat Rana of Gohud. It subsequently changed hands, and in 1779 was 
oo by Scindia, from whom it was taken by the forces of the 

fast India Company, on the 3rd August, with little trouble and small 
loss. At midnight, ladders and all other auxiliaries for scaling having 
been prepared, the party for the attack was formed. Two companies 
of grenadiers and light infantry led the van, under Captain Bruce; 
Major Popham followed with twenty Europeans and two battalions of 
eepoys. <A battslion, two guns, and a small body of cavalry, were 
ordered to march at two o'clock, to cover the retreat of the 
English party, in case of premature discovery, or, in the 
event of success, to prevent the garrison from escaping. At 
break of day the van arrived at the foot of the scarped rock, the 
spies ascended by wooden ladders, and, having made fust ladders of 
ropes, the troops followed. Some resistance was offered, but the gar- 
rison was intimidated by the unexpected attack, and the assuilants 
were soon masters of the e. Transferred by the British Govern- 
ment to the Rana of Gohud, it was in 1784 recovered by Madhaji 
Scindia, from whom it was again taken in 1803, but restored in 1805, 
“from considerations (it was said) of friendship.” Minally, in Jan., 
1844, subsequently to the battle of Maharajpoor, it was occupied by tho 
Gwalior contingent, commanded by British officers; and thus has 
virtually been placed within the power of the British Government It 
has been determined that no further repairs shall be made to the fort. 


THE NAWAB OF MORSHEDABAD AT PRAYER. 


The Engraving representing the Nawab of Morshedabad at Prayer 
—from a native drawing—gives a faithful idea of the interior of a 
Mahometan place of worship; the congregation squatting down, or 
standing about as they list, in a sort of halt dimen state; and at 
stated passages in the prayers performing the genuflexionsand s. 
appointed by the rit 


THE FESTIVAL OF JUGGERNAUTH. 


Besides the daily prayers and other ceremonies, and the days of 
fasting, and days of torture—of which there are many in the year— 
Pigrinages to holy places form a great part of the ceremonial of the 

indco faith. 

Of these holy places, the most renowned is Juggernauth, though it 
is mean, filthy, and desolate, and the idols are remarkable for their 
ugliness, Juggernauth, which means “the Lord of the World,” and is 
one of the thousand names of Vishni, in the avatar or manifestation 
of Krishna, is situated on the sea coast of the Cuttack district of 
Orissa, rather more than three hundred miles south-west of Calcutta. 
The gods, on whose account the place is so sacred and so much re- 
sorted to, ure,in reality, two Princes of the Oude, Bali Rama 
Krishna, the two conquerors, and Subhadra, their sister. Butthe two 
brothers are identitied, Bali Rama with Siva, and ishna with 
Vishnd ; and the sister is identified with Cali Durga, the femule power 
or energy of Siva. This prgctice of identifying the divinities with 
poo whom we may suppose to have been real is not uncommon in 

ndia; but whether it has been assumed by them when alive, or im- 
uted to them ater tifme had seasoned their memories, is not known, 
he gods themsolves are, indeed, only personitications of the different 
energies of Brahma; aud the ministering Brahmins, though not very 
willing, and, in all probability, not very able, to give minute details 
of the mysteries of Juggernauth, say that it is really the invisible 
Brabma that is worshipped there ; and that the idols are made ugly on 
pe to frighten men out of their sins. Their sanctity is very great, 
oweyer, as any Hindoo who eats of the food which is cooked for the 


idols, is absolved of every six, even from that most terrible of all sins, 


the killing of a cow. = 
These idols are merely wooden busts, like a human head on the top 
of a pillar; end they are very rude as well as very ugly. The fomale 
deity is without hands or arms, but the males have a surt of arms that 
stick forward from their ears; and upon days of procession, after Jug- 
gernauth hus been seated on his car, gilt feet, ears, and hands, are edded 
tohim. Siva is daubed over with dirty white paint, Juggernauth with 
dark blue, end Cali Durga with yellow. Besides those three principal 
divinities, are allotted within the sacred inclosure for any other, 
so that any Hindoe may meet with the favourite object of his bkien: 
at Juggernauth. The number of Fieger that resort to J) a 
at o} 


fluctuates; being sometimes less than forty thousand, an: 
— ya than one eed ont thirty thousand. ae a 
e gifts which are by pilgrims are, indeed, the c suppo 

of the ones which contains more than five thousand houses, nay of 

them inhabited by ecclesiastics or teachers of the mysteries of s: 

nag rd and the Rajah of Khoordah, a neighbouring 
igh Priest of the great temple. When the processions are to take 

front of the soars, those of Siva and 


the cars are brought in 
umsy,——the priaci 


of Ochterlony, penetrate to Cathmandhu 


addition we shall engreva 
| from Indian, 


: semen = — 


e latter being a piece of E 
The idols appear to be 


Ao unpro- 


ced, than for 


THE SWINGING FESTIVAL. 

Amongst the barbarous coremonials performed by this superstitio 
people, e the Swinging Festival, which is thus described by an me 
witness :—‘‘ Great numbers of the women and children had large brasg 
rings about four inches in diameter through their noses. Tho spot 
where the tragic scene was to be enacted was a large square, around 
whith ‘were seated crowds of Indians of every age, and all more or 
less bite 3 with an intoxicating compound called ‘bhang.’ In the 
centre of this square was erected a long pole sixty feet high; at the 
top of this was another abeut forty feet long, placed at right angles to 
the former, working in a socket in the centre, and capable of bein 
whirled round, and to each end was attached @ rope, Having waited 
for ten minutes or so, the infatuated native who was to be sw 
came in, amid the beating of Indian drums and the shouts of the 
people. ‘the man had a wild expression of countenance, with his ayes 
glaring, being under the influence of bhang, of which he had consumed 
great quantities during the previous days to deaden pain. Tho unfortu- 
nate native had two lurge iron hooks (not unlike those used by butchers 
at home for hanging up meat) thrust through his tack, three inches 
apart, and making a wound four inches in lea*th, from which the 
blood streamed down. This being done the mon tied the rope which 
was fixed to one of the ends of the horizontal polc to the two hooks in 
his back, and likewise passed it through a clcth, which was tied 
slackly round his breast to prevent him fallin ; to the ground should 
the flesh give way, which it sometimes does. 1ben they pulled down 
the other end of the pole, which of course rais2 i the one with the man 
along with it, and then ran round at a great seed for the space of @ 
quarter of an hour, Ali this time the poor m: n was suspended in the 
air by the hooks in his back, and whirling 1cund fifty feet from the 
ground; and from the manner in which ha kicked about his legs he 
appeared to be suffering great agony. Whea b ewas let down, and the 
hooks taken out of his back, he was mors dead than alive, and the 
laceration caused by them was frightful. Men who undergo the 
swinging seldom survive it.” ; 


SIRINAGUR, CASHMERE. 


Cashmere being one of the States unjer the rule of a tributary 
Prince, which has yielded us material aid in the present crisis, that 
circumstance, independent of its poetical and picturesque associations, 
may render a few illustrations of its scenery and people interesting, 
though bees fe dispel many illusions with d to that paradise 
on earth which now a sordid tyranny has nearly done its worst in 
reducing to desolation and ruin. 

The Contingent furnished by the Rajah of Cashmero (the only part 
of the force which was repulsed at the assault of Delhi) was not com- 
_ of Cashmerees, who from the time of their first conquest by the 

ahometans have never lifted a hand against their oppressors, but of 
men drawn from the hill-tribes between Cashmere and the Punjaub, 
Pimeipally of the same caste as their ruler—i. e., Dogra-Rajpoots of 

ummoo, very inferior to the Ghoorkas in martial spirit, and, undis- 
ciplined as they are, quite inadequate to cope with the sepoys. 

e Cashmerees themselves are physically a far finer race, and speci- 
mens of female beauty may still be seen among them worthy of their 
ancient reputation, though it is probable they have much deteriorated 
in consequence of the numbers drawn off, during along course of 
years,to supply the hareems of wealthy Mahometans in India, under 
the Mogul dynasty—notto mention, lately, the effects of insutficient food 
and clothing in a country where the winter is longer and colder than in 
England. @ same causes have not operated to that extent with the 
Hindoo population. They are not so oppressed ; and being more eco- 
nomical and cleanly in their habits, the difference in their personal 
ap ce is very marked. \ 

he dress of the people is very simple, being a loose, large-sloaved 
woollen gown, put on over the head, and buttoned at the neck. The 
men wear only white, drab, or gray; but the women white, orange, 
crimson, p' or green, often embroidered with silk, and a white 
veil on the back of the head. The Mussulman women wear a red 
cap, but the Hindoos white, and a coloured scarf round the loins; the 
hair is plaited in two or more tails, lengthened with worsted or silk, 
and finishing with a tassel. 

apron the chief city of Cashmere, is now a mere collection of 
ruinous huts, with the residences of a few wealthy shawl merchants 
and attendants of the Court. The houses are of unpainted wood 
(usually the deodar); but the foundations of all the mosques and 
buildings on the banks of the river are of hewn stone, fragments of 

illars, and cornices—the ruins of ancient Hindoo temples. Its 
seein are scantily supplied, except with fruit and vegetables and 
rice; but a sheep may be bought for a shilling, fowls and ducksa 
penny and twopence each, and eggs twelve a penny. 

oncea flourishing town, is a miserable village of tottering 
houses; the only place worth notice being a fins spring, enclosed in 
a tank surrounded with magnificent trees, oace the site of a pleasure- 
garden of the Mogul Emperors, of which scarcely a vestige remains, 
DURBAR OF THE NAWAB OF MORSHEDABAD. 

Durbar is the Hindostanee word for the Court or Levee of a native 
Prince; it also implies the hall in which such coremonials take place. 
It is a scene of semi-barbarie Oriental splendour, which has nothing 
exactly to ty it in European court life. Our Engraving represeats the 
Durbar held on the occasion of the reception of a British Resident, or 
Viceroy over the native Nawab; the scene being at Morshedabad, 
which was once the capital of the province of Be until su; 
by Calcutta. It is now the Orga civil station of the district, 
and a place of considerable traffic. It is situated on both sides of the 
Lhagerattee or Cossimbazar river, the most sacred branch of the 
Ganges, ubout 120 miles above Calcutta. Itisa large but moeanly- 
built town, and contains about 160,000 inhabitants, 


GATEWAY LEADING TO THE TAJE-MAHAL, NEAR AGBA. 


ascen by a noble flight of white 
rises the terrace of white mar! i 


ed Se traits flowers, 
wrought in mosaic work, as to have the appearance of & 
blooming bower; and there can bo little doubt th 
convey an idea of the blissful seats of “pa 
Tavernier 20,000 men were incessantly employe 
structure for twenty-two years, which cost £3, 
his STORMING OF DELHI. , 
This ted Engraving, from en original Ske represents 
exciting scene of the sto of Delhi, at the Cashmere gato, a 3 
brave troops. The name of the young hero, Salkeld, ot the a 
neers, who fixed and fired the 2 which blew in the gate, will rf 
ever memorable in connection with daring and brave achievement! 


*.* Next week wo shall engrave a of India, to complete 
the Illustration of our History of the British Empire in Indis- sah 
several other interesting Sketches rede! 
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THE GREAT GERMAN NOVEL. 


edition. Illustrated wrapper, 2s.; or, incl 
P)EBTOR and CREDI OR. A 
from the German, in five Books. From tho 1 


sel which this work has had in Germany and other | 
tinent, it may be termed the “Uncle Tom's Cabin" 0 
Europe. A large edition is now ready for the Englis! 4 


ordering ouote the price, ie 
London: JAMES BLACKWOOD, Patetnoster-row, and all Booysellers. 
+ This Ns is published, in post 8vo, cloth, price 58 


PINIONS on the INDIAN ‘ARMY. By 
Colonel JOHN STUDHOLME HODGSON, Bengal Army, 


Brigadier late commanding the ab Irregular Force. 
London: WM. H. ALLEN and_Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


cept rena ye 
RICHARDS'S 


RtMEMSREANCERS 


for 
1858. 

ae to the use of the Medical, Legal, Clerical, Military. and 
po Ela fessions, Gentlemen, Merchants, and generally to all persons 
° 88. 

Every varioty of size, at prices varying from 1s. to 9s. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross; and all Book- 

sellers and Stationers, 


“WHITE LIES." 
pee BRILLIANT NEW TALE, by 
CHARLES READE, Fsq., Author of ‘Never too Late to 
Mend," &c.. &e,. entitled WHITE LIES, commenced in No. 646 of 
the LONDON JOURNAL and was completed in No. 657. 
The “London Journal" is published weekly, Price One Penny. 
Office, 334, Strand. Sold by ail Booksellers. 


“ WHITE LIES." 
rare BRILLIANT ROMANCE, by 
CHARLES READE, Esq., Author of ‘Never too Late to 
Mend.” &c., was commerced in Volume XXV. of the LONDON 
JOURNAL, and is completed in Vol. XXVI , which will bepublished 
early in December. The Vols are 48. 6d, each, bound in cloth, and 
contain an amazing variety of Romances, Tales, Poetry, Wonderful 
Inventions, Valuable Keceipts, Remarkable Events, the whole ele- 
gantly en.bellished with numerous Engravings. These Volumes are 
the most delightfu! companions for the firesive at this season. 
The ‘London Journal" is publ'shed weekly, Price One Penny. 
Office, 334, Strand. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Bo ig isrsomeey G.—-A Pamphlet containing 
Two Se eet to which the Society of Ar.s awarded their Silver 
Medal, forwarded on receipt of fourteen postage-stamps. 
HUMPHREY CHAMBERLAIN, Kempsey, near Worcester, 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS, 
Second edition, price ls., 
O*% RHEUMATISM, Gout, and Neuralgic 
Headache, Noises in the Ear. By WM. HARVEY, F.B.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Roya) Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, Sono-square. 
London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 


re EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, and 


on the Prevention of Deafness. By WM. HARVEY. F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Inseases of the Ear. i 
Edition, price 2s. 6d. London: RENSHAW, 356, Stand. 


Just published, price le., by post Is. 1d., 
TAMMERING: the Cause and Cure. By the 
Rey. w. Mac 'T, A.M., Cantab. Also, by tho samo 
Author, pees the ie anagoment of the Voice in Speaking and 


: 


People’s Edition, by post, 2s. 6d. each, 
LLACIES of the FACULTY, By Dr. 


DICKSON. ‘ Destructive Art of Healing.’ Sequel to the above 
SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, and Co,, Stationers’-court; and all Booksellers. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
E LA RUE and CO.’5 INDELIBLE RED 
LETTER DIARIES FOR 1858, 
CONTENTS: 
Astronomical Phenomena for the , Magnetic Constanta. 
year 1658, with a Diagram ot | Table of Specific Gravities and 


‘and 


Rising and Setting of the Five 


the Great Solar Kelipse of March, Expansions. 

cent Continental Coast. 
An Article on Comets, with a 

Soverrigns. 
the principal places in the United 
K a 1780 to 1857. 
of the World. Weight: and Measures. 

and Vo-t Offices. 

Principal Planets. Holidays at Public Offices. 
Meteorological Averages at Lon- 
And other useful information. 


1858. Tide Intervals for the princi 
Calendar for 1858, and Abstract| places on the British Pte 
of the Calendar for 1859. 

The Roya! Family. 

pieces of such as return perio- | Chronoiogical Tables of English 
ically. 
Table of Difference of Time for | Sovereigns of Eurepe. 

Parliaments of Great Britain from 

Table of Latitudes and Difference | Foreign Money Table. 
of Time for the principal Cities | Tables of Foreii and British 

Abstracta of Important 8 atutes. 

La‘est Regulations of the Stamp 

Universal Postage Table. 

London Bankers. 

Movenhis Holidays, 1859 to 1865 
don, Oxford, and Liv Law aad University Terms. 
during the years 1898 to 1852. 

With Pages of Metallic Paper. 
These Diarios are printed in ieee sizes suitable for the pocket, and 


Stitched or bound in a variety of styles as Pocket Books, &c. 
The Calendar, with a selection of the above Tables, &c., is a!so 


‘blished eeparately in two sizes. 
re May be had of all Stationers, 


PRETTIEST GIFT-BOOK EVER 
PUBLISHED.—The PICTORIAL POCKET BIBLE, with nearly 

300 beautiful Wood-Engravings of all the great events recorded in the 
Scriptures. Good clear type. and 50,000 references. bound in best 
eee lis., ‘sent post-free. Only tobe had at JOHN FIELD'S 


Great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant, London. ef 
50 0 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, 
? CHURCH SERVICES, and JUVENILE BOOKS.— 
The Largest, and Best-bound Stock in the Kingdom, at 
FIELD'S Great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quadrant, London. 


O CHARGE for STAMPING PAPER and 
ENVELOPES, with Arms, Coronet, Crest, or Initials.— 
RODRIGUES’ Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; Cream- 
laid Note, full size, five quires for 6d. , thick Ditto, five quires for 
1s.; Foolscap, 98. per ream. Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d. All kinds of 
stationery equally cheap, at H. Rodrigues, 42, Piccadilly, London, W. 


EDDING CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes, 
stamped in silver, with arms, crest, or flowers, “ At Homes,” 

and breakfast invilations, in the latest fashion. Card-plate elegantly 
ved and 100 superfine cards printed for 4s. 6d.—Observe, at 

H Y RODRIGUES, 42, Piccadilly (2 doors from Sackville-street), 


Ware TRADE in all BOOKS, Music, &c.; 
2d. discount in the 1s. off all books, magazines, periodicals, 
Horak reviews, elmanacks, pocket-books, di, 

he rate of postage is 2d. for each half-pound; 


E LA RUE and CO’S ROYAL 
VICTORIA PLAYING CARDS.—These Cards are thinner 

and emailer than the ordinary Playing Cards, and have been manu- 
factured to meet the wishes of accustomed to the use of 
Continental Cards. 


AUTION.—Notice is given to Manufacturers, 
Importers, Dei aud Purchasers of Firearms, that the IM- 
RTATION and SALE of FOREIGN-MADE PISTOLS, Rifles, 
Revolvers, &c., stamped “Colt Breveté,"’ “ Colt’s Patent,’ &c., is 
ILLEGAL, and to the injury of the licencos of the fabricant, and 
they are not admitted into the United Kingdom. Notice is also 

to purchasers to beware of the base imitations of Colt's arm: 
nto “on Colt's principle.,"" “ Adam's improved patent Colts," 
\. gen 


and revolver pistols, for officers, travellers, ouse-protection, an 
unlimited su; ply, at wholesale and retail, ean be had at Dépat of 
Col. Colt, 14, |-mall, §.W.; or thro any respectable Gunmaker 


erchant, 


UNS.—Breech-loaders, Double Rifles, Re- 


volvers, Air C; &c.—Fowling-pieces, 10 to 25 guimoas, 
Double Guns in Pairs. Amproved Breoch-londere for quick firing 
to load with cartridges — ‘Y 502, New Oxford-street, London, 


—_—, 
O ANGLERS.—CHARLES FARLOW, 


191, Strand, Manufacturer of superior FISHING RODS and 
TACKLE, at moderate prices. Gitesees gratis. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS! CHRISTMAS 


louse help the 


purchasers 

, El -ctro- 
irons, Iron teads and 
, and Brass Goods; Culin 
&c,—DEANE, DRAY, and CO. 


its, 
(opening t0 the Monument’, London-bridge. Established A.D 1700. 


ee we ate 
APPIN’S CUTLERY and ELECTRO- 
SILVER PLATE.—Messrs. MAPPIN (BROTHERS), Manu- 
facturers by Special A) tment to the are the only Sheffield 
Makers who supply consumer direct in London, Their London 
Show Rooms, 67 and 68, KING WILLIAM-STREXT, oars 4 
contain by far the largest Stock of CUTLERY and ELECTRO-SIL 
PLATE in the World, which is transmitted direct from their Manu- 
factory, ee Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
Electre-Silver Spoons and Forks, | Ivory Table Knives, Full Size, 
Fiddle Pattern, full size. Balance Handles. which cannot 
Per Doz.| possibly become looss. Per Doz, 


Table 08 368. 0d.| Table Knives ., «+ 25, Od. 
Table 36 0 | Destert Knives .. o 18 0 
Dessert Spoons 27 0 | Carvers (per pair) ~~ 9 0 
Dessert For! 27 0 above, with Sterling Silver 
Tea Spoons 16 0 Ferules. 
Bolt vy ( Gil TableKnives .. « 34 0 
Mu 9 6 14 0 | Dessert Knives .. ov 24-0 
” extre. Carvers (per pair) ll O 
Messrs. Mappia (Brothers) etfully invite buyers to inspect 
their unprecedented display, which for aty of ds , Bxqni= 


site workmanship, and vovelty, stands unrive/led. Their Illustrated 
Catalogue, which ia continually receiving additions of new designs, 
free on application. 

Mappin (Brothers), 67 and 68, King William-street, London-bridge, 


Manufactery Quecn’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
VENTILATING STOVES! Suspension 
Stoves! The two beat, chi t, and most economical. Pros- 


et with prices post-froe.— , DRAY, and 0O., London- 


» A.D. 1700, 


OW DEN’S HOT-AIR STOVES.—JAMES 

HOWwD) (nephew to the Fatentee) repairs and kee»; in order 

the above, other Hot-air Stoves, perfectly, and at very mode- 
rate charges. Brewer-street, Somers Town. 


HANDELIERS in CUT CRYSTAL, for 

Gas or Candles. A lango stock; patterns uncommon and beau- 

tiful; quality irreproechable. All designed and manufactured by 
THOMAS PEARCE and SON. 28, Ludgate-hill, B.C, 


Vf ODEBATOR LAMPS.--Simple, Strong, 

and weill-finished, the Lamps of Pearce and Son continue to 
maintain their great superiority over every other kind, while for 
originality, beauty, and xvod taste the patterns are allowed t» be the 
bost in the Trade.-THOMAS PEAKCE and SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, 
E.C., Direct Importers of Colza Oil only of the first quality. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS. 


Colza Oil o 
Palmer’s Candles... 
Patent Camphine .. oe. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 
39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14., 2, and 3, Newman-street; and 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's-plaee, London. 


()RRAMENTS for the MANTELPIECKH, &c. 


bra, and many other art manufac- 
i moderate prices 
THOMAS PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C, 
LOCKS for ROOMS.—Designs original, 
elegant, and in pure taste. Works the very best (with the 


latest improvements) Prices ex moderate, 
est in London. General 


larg: lo and finish all that can be desirod.— 
THOMAS PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


D325, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES, 
i ae uni cine iors pais spelt tenn of oa 
Table Glass, aanaby advantagoous. ; 7 
THOMAS PEARCE and SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C, 


PANELIBAN ON MODERATOR LAMPS, 
The most choice and extensive assortment of these much- 
admired and economical Lamps is to be seeu at the PANKLIBANON 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY COMPANY’S SHOW-ROOMS, 


for public inspection, marked in plain figures and war- 
ranted. Bronzed Lamps, from 6s. 6d.; China ditto, from 8. 6d,—56 
and 58, Baker-street. Colza Oil, 4s. 3d. per gallon. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB’S 
PATENT LATCHES, with small and neat Keys, at very 
moéerate prices. Fireproof Safes of all sizes, and Chubb'’s Detector 
Locks for every purpose. Illustrated Lists sent on application.— 
Chubb and Son, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London, 


Spit ee PLATE, New and Secondhand.—~ 

A Pamphlet of Prices, with Engravings, may be had gratis; or 

will be sent, post~free, if applied for by letter—A. B SAVORY and 

Rie {opposite tho Bank of England), 11 aad 12, Corn- 
ndon. 


OYLE’S ELFCTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
Nothing in quality betwoon this and Sterling Silver. The 
inspection of the Public is respectfully invited. iUlustrated Catalogues 
and Price Lists es on application, and sent free by post.— 
WILLIAM BOYLE, Silversmith, Watchmaker, and Jeweller, 23, 
Hasyn, London (near St. Paul's), Established nearly a Quarter 
of a Century. 


LECTRO-SILVER PLATE.—The PANK- 
LIBANON FURNISHING TRONMONGERY COMPANY have 

the largest assortment of Electro Plated Goods and General Furnish- 
i acenree fer public inspection, 


8 prices are the lowest in 


LACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED 


is the best substiture and quite as durable as Silver. Table 
Spoons or Forks, 305. and 383. per dozen; Desserts, 203. and 30s.; 
teaspoons, 12s. and 18s. Catalogues, with 200 engravings and prices 
of every requisite for furnishing at the lowest prices, gratis or post- 
freo. Orders above £2 carriage paid.-- R. end J. SLACK, 336, Strand. 


' ATCHES.—A, B. SAVORY and SUNS, 
Watchmakers (opposite tho Bank of England) 1) ami 12, 
Cornhill. London, submit for selection a stock of first-class PATS NT 
DETACHED LEVI. WATCHES, which, being made by t 1e:a54Ives, 
can be recommended for xccuracy and durability, A warrancy u given. 
PRICES OF SILVER WATCHES, 

Patent Lever Watch, witb the improvements, i.e., the de- 

tached escapement, jewelled, hard enamel dial, seconds, 
and agers 3 power to continue going whilst being 


woun o “ os nee irae) we Le: S 
Ditto, jewolled in four holes and cepped Pr - eo. Se 2 
Ditte, tho finest quulity, with the improved regulator, 

jowellod in six holes, usually in gold cases .. oo wo §& 

thor of the Silver Watclies, in hunting cases, 10s. 6d. extra. 

GOLD WATCHES —SIZE FOR LADIES. 
Patent Lever Watch, with orpamerted gold dial, the move- 

ment with latost improvements, i.e., the detached escape- 

ment, maintaining power, and jewelled .. oo ee WoL 
Ditto, with richly-ongraved case ae BA ee oe Ae LO 
Ditto, with very strong case, and jewolled in four holes .. 14 14 

GOLD WATCHES.—SIZE FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Patent Lever Watch, with tho !atest improvements. Le., the 

detached escapement, jewe'!+d in four holes, bard onamel 

dial, seconds, and maiutsioing power ry ee = 0 10 6 
Ditto, in stronger case, in. r regulator, and capped... 13 13 0 

Id balance aa ~~ W170 


oe in six hole , and 


Either of the Gold Watches in 


ECONDHAND GOLD WATCHES, by 
Se aR a Sia Se ar a wal 


and ULLOCH'’S, 83, Li (near St. Paul's’. 
ALNUT DRAWING-ROOM SUITE of 
tka’ FURNITURE, in first-rate condition, only used a few 


of six superb cabriole-chairs and vas, 
stuffed settee, and two easy-chairs, en suite, covered in rich sj 

and chintz, loose covers. a fine walnut-wood loo-table on carved 
pillar and claws, occasional table, a five-fect chiffonier, with marble 
slabs and silvered plate-glass back and doors, and a ize 
it frame, for the low sum of 42 guineas, ‘0 be 
and CO'S., Upholsterers, 204, Oxford-street, W. 


T0OKING GLASSES and FURNITURE 
f every description. prices. Tho it ox~ 
fenatve phoaperd in the oe Dre teed taco ae uality pahercite'y 
Established 1822. A visit to this establishment well ro 
chasers.—C. NOSOTTI’S Manufactory and Show-room, 398, Oxford-st, 


BEAL ALPINE KID GLOVES!!! 
VERY BEST QUALITY, 


Ave tho mos banca on red af 
vee to 
ANY PRICE ti! ooree 


Colours for Autumn are-- 
No. 5. Blanche —White 
6. Noir—Black. 

7. Lucine—Ruby. 
8. Gris Prot 


The 
No. 1. Imperiale—Violet. 
2%. Bosphore—Myrtle Green, 
3. Siborie Nut Brown, 
4. Tan Anglais—Goiden Tan. 


Ine size. 
Addrews—RUMBELL and OWEn, 


Slate 


ee a ce 
RETURNED frm AMERICA!!! 
To RUMBELL and OWEN, 
PANTHEON HALL of COMMERCE, 
In consequence of the oes ise pena place, caused by the 
anic!! 
TWO CASES of the Richest SILKS, 
Slightly damaged by the voyage, 
Whi. h will be offe for SALE on MONDAY Next and following 
days, at One Fourth their Original Cost. 
No. | Case contains:— 
709 rich-coloured Fiounced Robes. 
69 Pieces rich-coloured Moiré Antiques. 
No.2 Case contains :— 
14,000 yards rich wide Black Glacés, 
29 rich Rlack Moiré Antiques, 
,1600 yards rich Black Gros Koyals, 
390 rich Black Flounced Robes. 
N.B. The above will be shown on Monday next and following days 
in the Warehouse. separately from the regular stock. 
Address : Rumbeli and Owen, 77 and 78, Oxford-street, London. 


Bt ALPINE KID GLOVES, Is, 64.11! 
Black, White, 
and Coloured. 


A Sample Pair sent by post for two extra stamps, 
MnP aah Banga otscae Lene 
N.B. Alpine and Swede Gauntlets, 2s. 


INEST FRENCH MERINOS, 2s. 944.111 


worth 32. 9d , same cloth as last year. 
Patterns post-free. 
BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent-street. 


FRENCH PICCOLOMINI LINEN 


140 COLLARS on Batiste Habit Shirts, beautifully —Em- 
broidered in ingrain colours, all at is. 6d. each, Post-free for 20 
stamps. These/goods are usually sold at $s. 9d. 

BAKER and CRISP, 221, Regent-street. 


BALE-GUINEA CLOTH JACKET, 
For country cng ast a See is required, 


THE FRENCH MUBLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street. 
Specie MERINOS in all the New Shades, 


Ja. 11}d. a yard. 
A very beautiful quality for 2s. 6gd., worth 3s. 9d. 
atterns fi 


res. 
THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-strest. 


‘Tos NEW ROBE A LA MILITAIRE, 
Style, Taste, and Durability. 
A variety poate th vison fc ainstl ‘carriage-free. 
sent to an: of the country for selection, 
THE FRENCH AYUSLIN COMPAN Y, 16, Oxford-street. 


OVELTIES in MOURNING, 
The new Rete A LA MILITAI“E and A QUILLE, 
in immense variety. 
The FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street. 


ee 
MBROIDERED CHRISTIAN NAMES.— 
LADIES' HANDKERCHIEFS, with Christian Names em- 
broidered by the Nuns of Pau, with the new dietetch needle. Price 
1s. 0}d., by post 14 stamps; 5s. 9d. the half-dozen by post 6s. 3d. 
THE FRENCH COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street. 


ae LINDSAY WOGLSEY PETTI- 


COATS.—The FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, who act as 
Agents for various Paris houses for purchase of British goods here, 
have been commissionedito buy 11,000 ABERDEEN LINDSAY WOOL- 
SEY PETTICOATS for M. Basse, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. He has siace 
failed; the petticoats are therefore thrown on their hands. Not 
knowing what to do with them, they have determined to offer them 
to the public at 10s. 9d. each. The intended price was one guiaea, 
They are made up according to the latest fashion suitable fur the Paris 
trade. With patent steel springs, and flounced, they cause the dress 
to stand out, and set most gracefully 

FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street, London. 


| ADIES requiring Cheap and Klegant S{LKS 
will find it tly to their advantage to apply immodiate y to 
Hensel — BE , the “ Beehive,” 63 and 64, Edgware-road, 
mdon, W. 
8 0 Flounced Silk Robes, 394. 6d. to 44 guineas (verious). 
Rich Striped, ‘ hecked, and Glacé Silks, 21s. 6d. to 306 61. 
Black eno Half Mourning ditt» at the same reduced prices. 
Patterns on application, postage-free. 


NE THOUSAND NEW AUTUMN and 
WINTER FANCY DRESSES (various) aro r ow boing offered 
at the following reduced prices, 9s. Ild., I's. 9d., to2is. 64. Many 
of the above are now selling by other establishmeate at the Vest-ond 
at nearly double the money. 
Fine French Merinos. in every co'our, at ?e. Lid. and 36, 944., worth 
$s. 9d. and 5s.6d Patterns for in»pection postage-free, 
Observe the eddress, BEECH and BERRAuL, the * Beshive," 63 
and 64, Eégware-road, London, W. 


TLAS, Hich, Plam, Striped, and Caocked 
Gised, at S28. 6d. per dress of twelve yards. Wel! wo-th : 
attention ef Farnilies, Patterns sont free by pos—IOHR 
HARVEY. 8077. end CO., 2, Ludgate-hiil. Ustablished u2war’s of 
fifty yoars. Carriage pel spon amounta above £5, 


3 > 
MPORTANT*. TO LADIES 
requiring READY-MADE LINEN, of excelisnt material and 

Gurable Work.—A large *t.ch of well-made articles always ready at 

WHITELOCK’S OUTFIPTING WAREDOUSE, los, STRAND, 

Chemises, Drawers, Night-dresses. Capa, Pettiooate, Dressi Robes. 

Jackets, &c. Hosiery of every kind, Outfits, Troussecux. 3 OF 

Prices, &c., forwerded free by post 


iY AGASIN de PASSEMENTERIK, 135, 
a Oxford-street, between Hollses-street and Old Cavondish- 
street—LE JEUNE et CIE., Importers and Manufacturers of 
Fringes, Kibbon Velvets, Duttons. Haberdashery, Petey 
Feathers, French Fiowers, &c.,&e. The Public will be charged the 
lowest possible prices. To Milliners, Drossmakers, and the trade in 
general, a bbera! reduction will be alweys made. 


UILTED EIDER-DOWN PETTICOATS 

Bre strengly recommended to those who wish to combins ele- 

gance with comrort. To bo had only of W. H. BATSO Nand 

CO., 39, Maddox-street, Kegent-street. Depit for the Bider-Down 
Quilta and Patent smog 4, ows. 


ODGERS and BOURNE, (MPROVED 
CORAZZA SHIRTMAKERS Book of 8 Ulastrations post- 
ee and tis. 100 pattems for Coloured Shirts post-frea for 2 
stamps in repeat 
59, St. Martine-lane, Chsring-crons W.C, Fstablished 60 years, 


; HITELOCE’S 6 6d. SHIRTS 

maintain their emperiority in quality, Mt, and style. Tho 

best Balmoral Flanne! Shirts, in all the now patterns, well shrunk, 

1fe. 6d. each. The new Trowsor-chaped Drawers, 66. 6d., 88. 6d., 

ifs, €d., in cotton and wool, ell colours, and Vesta to match. Pat- 

terns, directiona for measure, &¢.. by post —WHITRLOCK and 
SON, 166, Strand, W.C. 


— Tren Te A 
(ORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS.—Best quality, 

six for 403.; second ouality, six for 3ls.; if washed, for 
use, 28. extra.—Caution: Ford's Eureka Shirts are stamped, ‘38. 
Poultry, London,” without which none are genuine. Catalogue, with 
particulars post-frea,—RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry. 


HIRTS,-—Patterns of the New COLOURED 
SHIRTINGS in every variety of Colours. 100 different styles 

for making FORD'S BUREKA SHIRTS sent to select from on the 
receipt of six ere-stampe, solf-measturamont and ali lees 
fncludet 27a. the balf-dozen.—RICHARD FORM, 88, Poultry. 


HAT’S IN A NAME ?—-This query can 

be answered by SAMUEL BROTHERS, 29, Ludgate-hill, 

the inventors of the SYDENHAM TROUSERS, 170. 6d.; for, in the 

fashionable world, there is associated with the Sydenham Trousers a 

perfect ioe eyncnymous with a graceful, eazy, and wal!-fitting 
germent. 


a 

HE SYDENHAM TOP-COAT is made 

from tho best materiel, by workmen of taato. at Two Guineas. 

The eppreciation of the fashionable world of genvine and perfoct 

articles of dress renders the enooese of the SYVDENSAM TOP.COAT 
a certeinty.-SAMURL BROTHERS. 99, Ludgate-hill 


IJOU NEEDLE-CASE, containing 100 of 

# DEANE'S Dritied-eyed NEEDLES for la This neat, — 
and elegant appendage to a Lady's Work-table will be forwantes 
t-free op receipt of }2 postage-eramps, addresied to ORANE, 

RAY, e020 CO, lon-bridge, B.C. Establishog A.D. 1700. 


i 


| 


JYtSBER’s DRESSING-CASES, 
. 188, Strand. 
: logues post-fres. 
HER’S NEW DRESSING -BAG, 
the best portable Dreesing-caso evor invanted. 
188, Strand. 
Catalogues post~froe. 


rca s DRESSING CASES and 


TRAVELLING BAGS,—112, Regent-street. and 4, Leaden- 
haJl-street London.—Bronzes, vases. pearl and ivory work, medieval 
manufactures, bags and dressing cases, toilet cases, work 
boxes end work tables, inketands, fans; the largest stock in England 
of papier-mach¢ elegancies, writing desks, envelope cases, despatch 
boxes, begatelle, backgammon, and chess tables. The promises in 
Kegent-street extend fitty yards into Glasshouse-strect, and are 
worthy of inspec'ion as a specimen of elegant outfit. Everything for 
the work and dressing tables—best tooth brushes, 94. each; best steal 
scissors and penknives, Is. each. The usual supply of first-rate cute 
lery, razors, razor atrwps, needles, &c., for which Mr. Machi's esteb= 
lishments have been so long fumed. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


= as Sey Portmanteaus, shat eesoi aio Dressing Cases, and 
velling Bags, with square opening, by post, for two stamps— 
J.W. and T. ALLEN, Mannfacturers, 18 and 22, Strand, W.C, 


OOD VIOLET SCENT --H. BREIDEN- 


BACH recommends his Wood Violet as the finest natural 
Perfume distilled. A single 2a. 6d. Bottle will verify the fact. Ask 
for H. Breidenbach's Wood Violet. —1574. New Bond-atreet, W 


IR HENRY HAVELOCK’S BOUQUET, 

Distilled from England's Choicest Flowers, by PI4s%R and 

LUBIN, Laboratory of Yerfumes. 2. New Bond-atraet, London. 
2s. 6d. Botile, or three in Box, 7s. (Entered at Stationers’ Hall.) 


IDIESSE and LUBIN’S FRANGIPANNI 


PERFUME, the most fragment and lasting scent made, 28. 64. per 
bottle. CAUTION,—In cunsequence of numerous imitations, bo sure to 
ask for riesse and Lubin's Frangipanni. Laboratory of Fiowers 2, New 
Bond-street, London. Sold by fashionable Perfumers and Drug sista, 


OUND and WHITE fH are not only 


indispensably requisite to a a in both sexes, bat 
they are peculiarly appreciated through life as highly conducive te 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO; 
OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
compotnded of Oriental ingredionts, imported at a great 6 
‘This towcer is of inestimable value in Preserving and Beautifying 
the Teeth, imparting to them a peari-like whiteness, strengthening 
the gums, and in rendering the Breath Sweet end Pure. Prics 2s. 94. 
per box. CAUTION.—The words “ROWLAND'S ODONTO" are 
on the label, and A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-gardan, on tha 
Government stamp affixed on each box. Sold by them, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


HILIPPE’S TOOTH-WATER cleans and 


whitens the Teeth, braces the gums, sweetens the breath 
prevents toothache, and removes the odour of tobucco, Price 2s. and 
3a.— Rimmel, 95, Strand; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be the Finest Starch 
she ever used. 
Sold by all Chandiers, Grocers, &c., &e 


> 
ENZINE C Oelr Lb A § 
CLEANS and REMOVES GREASE from 
Gloves, Cloth. 
Silks, Carpets, &., &o 
In Bottles, 1s. 6d., of a!l Chemists and Porfumers; and at ths DépSt, 
14, Great Russell-stroet, Hloomsbury. 


NADULTERATED FRENCH COLZA 


OIL. 4s. 3d. per gallon.—In consequence of the grext da- 
pression inthe Money Market, the PANKLIBANON FUNISHING 
TRONMONGERY COMPANY er: now selling the best ¥rench Colza 
Oil at 4s 2d. per gallon. Medorator Lamos from 4s. 6d. each; 
China ditto from 2s. 6d.esch. In thatr Show Rooms and Galleries 
(the largest in London) is arranged for pub ic inspection the mst 
choice and extensive stock of these much-admired and economiest 
jamps, marked in plain figures and w.rranted.—56 and 53, Bakor- 
street. 


——E—————————————————— 

PPS’S COCOA.—This excellent preparation 

is supplied in Ib. and $-Ib, packets. In. 8d. and Wd. A Tim 

Canister, containing 79 lbs., 11x €d.—James Epps, Homopathis 

Chemi:t, 170, Piccadilly; 82, Old Proad-streat, City; and 112%, Great 
Ressell-strest, Bloomsbury. 


OBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more 


than Thirty Years have been held in constant and increasing 

public estimation as the purest farine of the oat, and as the best 
and most valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate Grual, 
which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular 
recipe for colds and influenza, is of general use in the sick-chamber, 
and, alternately with the Patent Barley, is an excallent food foe 
Infent. and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patenteos, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, & 0O., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 61. Red Lion-street, Holborn, Loadon. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggiste, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. end Is.; and Family Canictera, at 2a., Ss., 
end i0s each. 


OUR, Unadnuiterated. Best Qualicy, for 
Bread, Festry, uv: Puddings delivered to Families in Lo 
fe. Sd., Os., ard 6&5. 4d. per Bushel, from HORSNAILL 
fete a) Boilford Mill, Witham, Besex; aod City-road, near the 


, QUITE_NEW, 
GLOYER’S SULTANA BAUCE = 
KO A most tefreshing stimulant to the Appetite, composed 
principally of Turkish Condimeut., An exquisite relish with almost 
every description of food. To be had of all Seuce Venders; and of 
the Sole Whole cle Agents, CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors 
to the Queen, 2], Soho-square, London 


INES from the CAP# of GOOD HOPE.— 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA. BUCELLAS, and MAR- 

SALA, all 208. per dozeu, really fine quality, produce of Spanish and 
Portugue ines, at the CAVE of GOOD HOPE, whence hee 
Majesty's ( ment ailowrs wines to be i rtad for halfduty. Two 
samples for i2 etamps. BRANDY exovilent. Sus. perdozes. Wand 
4. GILBEY, Wico Importers, 373, Oxford-stroct, W. 


ii INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 

i BRAXDY.--This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest 
ach Grendy. It is pura, mild, mallow, and delicious, and very 

Wholesome. Soll in botties, 3s. 64. each, at most of the respectable 

cetail housree.—Observe the red goal. pink lebel, and cork 

* Binaien's LL Whisky,"’ 8, Great Windunill-street. Haymaricet. 


TOGUMBER MEDICINAL PALE ALB 

; is brewed with the water from “Harry Hill's Well.” It cures 
Ciseases, and is renovating, reasonable, and delicious References te 
ths faculty.—8. HOLDEN, 55a, Upper Seymour-st., Portman-sq., sole 
ondon Agent. H. Watts, Menarer, Stogumber, Taunton. Drum 
trinkt und trinket wiedor, dans eure lebensfrohe Wange rosig strahle. 


ADIES NURSING.—NEW NIPPLE 
SHIELDS, for taking away ell pain whilst nursing; prevent- 

25: and immediately curing cracked or sore nipples —B&N JAMIN 
ELAM, 196, Oxford-stroct. 48. 6d.; or. by post, ‘ad. extra. 
cr FANTS’ NEW FS&EDING-BOTTLEs..- 

From the “‘ Lancet '":—“ We have seldom seen anything so 
beantiful as the Feeding-Bottles introduced by Mr. ELAM, | 
Oxtord-etreet. Whether for weaning. rearing by hand, or oocasio 
‘ceding, they are quite unrivalled." 7s. 6d. each, 


PPROVED OF by every Medical Man who 
has eeen it.—The BRITISH FEEDING-BOTTLE (registered) 
is the only bottle in with tho supply of food can be regulated while 


Ss. 6d., of WILLIAM 
Oxford-street. 


hs ap eleton LEFT-OFF CLOTHES 
AUSTRALIA, in good or inferior condition. Mr. and Mm. 
JOHN ISAACS, 318 and 520, STRAND copeote Somernet-howa), 


nay , : 
Wy ANTED LEFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uni- 

% forms, Miscellaneous ,&0. The highest price gives. 
Jadies or Gentlemen waited to Mr or Mrs. G, 
HYAM, 16. Tyler-street, Regent- 
utmost valuein cash immediately 


7ANTED LEFT-OFF CLOTHES for 
EXPORTATION.—Mr and Mrs, HUTCHINSON, 17, Doen- 
street, Hich Holborn, W.C., consinzo giving the highvet price in cash 
for Lagies', Geutlemen’s, and Children’s Clothes, Regimental, Under- 
clothing, Boote, Books, Jewellery, and sil miscailanoous erties. 
Ladies or Gentlemen punctually waited on at their gac38 ORY 
time er distance, om ad as adove. Percela sent from the 
coaniry the etmost vane remitted by Post-odlce ardar, 
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